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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Education  has  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  to 
the  Legislature  its  annual  report.  Appended  to  it  are  the  re- 
ports of  the  several  normal  schools,  the  report  of  the  acting 
treasurer  and  the  abstract  of  the  public  school  returns,  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  457  of  the  Acts 
of  1909,  the  reorganized  Board  of  Education  took  office  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  1909.     Its  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  mom- 

• 

ing  of  July  2,  1909.  The  Board  organized  by  the  election  of 
Frederick  P.  Fish  as  chairman  and  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot  as 
derk.  Pending  the  development  of  a  complete  organization, 
committees  were  appointed  to  look  after  the  many  details  of  the 
business  of  the  Board  and  to  insure  supervision  of  the  normal 
schools. 

The  Board  found  itself  charged  with  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  both  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education.  Each  of  these  organizations 
had  the  necessary  machinery  for  discharging  the  large  and  im- 
portant duties  which  belonged  to  it,  but  this  machinery,  to  a 
substantial  extent,  ceased  to  exist  on  the  last  day  of  June,  1900, 
while  the  necessity  of  continuing  and  carrying  on  the  work  re- 
mained. It  seemed  obvious  to  the  Board  that  its  first  duty  was 
to  provide  against  any  injury  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth  through  the  abrupt  transition  involved  in  a 
radical  reorganization.  The  arrangements  made  were  adequate 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  formerly  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  was  appointed  acting  treasurer.  He  was  also 
given  charge  of  the  necessary  detail  of  the  office  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commissioner.  All  the  other  persons  employed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  by  the  Commission  on 
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Industrial  Education,  except  the  secretary  of  the  commission, 
whose  oflSce  had  been  abolished,  were  continued  in  their  employ- 
ment at  the  salaries  which  they  had  been  previously  receiving. 
It  was  expressly  stipulated,  however,  that  all  such  appointments 
were  made  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  and  should  be  termin- 
able at  any  time  when,  as  the  work  of  the  Board  developed,  new 
methods  of  administration  should  become  desirable. 

The  Board  then  gave  its  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations which  had  been  consolidated  into  a  single  Board  of 
Education,  and  found  their  work  in  such  shape  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  carry  on  the  same  until  new  plans  should  be  adopted 
and  new  systems  devised.  In  the  department  of  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation negotiations  were  pending  concerning  the  status  of  sev- 
eral schools  which  had  just  been  established  or  were  about  to 
be  established  under  the  statute.  These  negotiations  were  con- 
tinued and  such  new  matters  as  presented  themselves  were  taken 
up,  notably,  the  establishment  of  an  independent  industrial 
school  for  girls  in  the  city  of  Boston,  which  is  now  in  success- 
ful operation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  most  important  business 
which  was  before  it,  aside  from  the  protection  of  the  existing 
educational  interests  of  the  Conmionwealth,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commissioner  of  Education.  This  was  no  easy  task. 
Taking  oflSce  as  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  vacation  season, 
the  Board,  though  it  had  no  diflSiculty  in  securing  the  attendance 
and  service  of  its  own  members  during  the  summer,  found  itself 
hampered  somewhat  in  its  efforts  to  get  into  relations  with  other 
persons.  The  Board  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  very  great 
importance  of  the  wise  selection  of  a  commissioner,  and  made 
extensive  inquiries  and  careful  search. 

After  mature  deliberation,  the  Board  unanimously  appointed 
Dr.  David  Sneddon  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
who  accepted  the  appointment,  and  began  his  work  Nov.  15, 
1909. 

Dr.  Snedden  has  had  a  large  experience  as  a  teacher  and  as 
a  student  of  educational  methods.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  theories  of  education  and  with  the  school  systems  of 
this  country  and  of  Europe.     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
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that  his  administration  will  insure  the  maintenance  of  that  high 
standard  which  the  State  has  always  demanded,  and  an  earnest 
and  definite  effort  to  promote  the  development  of  our  public 
school  education  on  sound  principles. 

The  Board  has  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
consider  the  appointment  of  deputy  commissioners  until  the 
commissioner  had  been  appointed,  and  could  be  consulted  with 
reference  to  the  choice  of  his  subordinates.  At  the  date  of  this 
writing  these  appointments  have  not  been  made. 

The  Board  regarded  it  as  unwise  to  attempt  the  formulation 
of  new  policies  or  the  decision  of  important  and  far-reaching 
questions  until  the  appointment  of  the  commissioner.  It  would 
have  been  a  mistake  to  hamper  the  commissioner  by  premature 
action.  The  Board  believes  that  it  should  look  to  the  commis- 
sioner, with  his  knowledge  of  details  and  grasp  of  the  situation, 
to  suggest  the  course  of  development  which  will  lead  to  the 
best  results,  as  well  as  to  formulate  and  carry  into  effect  plans 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

With  the  appointment  of  the  commissioner  and  the  pending 
appointment  of  deputy  commissioners,  the  Board  has  now  passed 
through  the  period  of  comparative  inactivity  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances  of  its  appointment,  and  is  now  in  a  position 
to  take  up  its  real  work  in  earnest. 

Massachusetts  may  well  be  proud  of  its  educational  history. 
It  has  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  methods  and 
principles  of  public  school  education  that  have  been  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  These  principles  and  methods  are  of  perma- 
nent value,  but  in  view  of  the  vast  changes  during  recent  years 
in  the  social,  economic  and  industrial  life  of  the  community, 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  controlling  and  directing  the 
educational  activities  of  the  State  should  recognize  the  necessity 
of  adjusting  public  school  conditions  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
The  Board  believes  that  such  an  adjustment  can  be  made  with- 
out sacrificing  the  advantages  of  our  present  school  system.  It 
will  be  the  effort  of  the  Board  to  realize  this  belief  in  the  schools 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  statistics  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  year  1908-09  show  steady  development.    A  wide- 
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spread  interest  in  vocational  education  has  manifested  itself 
throughout  the  State,  and  some  attempts  to  develop  agricultural 
or  industrial  education  apart  from  those  organized  bj  the  com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education  have  been  made  by  rural  and 
high  schools.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  no 
material  changes  in  the  school  system  have  occurred,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  further  developments  already  begun. 
The  agents  of  the  former  Board  have  continued  to  visit  schools^ 
address  institutes  and  otherwise  stimulate  public  education. 

The  normal  schools  have  in  most  cases  increased  their  at- 
tendance and  continued  their  plans  for  expansion  and  greater 
usefulness. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  normal  school  buildings  is  such 
in  many  cases  as  to  require  prompt  attention.  The  most  im- 
portant immediate  demand  is  for  the  replacement  of  some  of  the 
dormitory  facilities  at  Bridgewater,  where  a  wooden  building 
erected  in  1869  has  reached  such  a  stage  that  its  further  repair 
is  impracticable  and  its  further  continued  use  extremely  unde- 
sirable. It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  ask  the  State 
through  the  Legislature  to  provide  funds  for  this  replacement. 

The  Framingham  State  Normal  School  is  in  pressing  need  of 
training  school  facilities  for  which  land  has  already  been  set 
apart  by  the  town.  The  Board  intends  to  investigate  the  de- 
sirability of  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  the  much-needed 
training  school  building. 

The  Conmiission  on  Industrial  Education  had  actively  pro- 
moted the  establishment  of  a  number  of  independent  industrial 
schools,  both  day  and  evening.  These  came  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  reorganized  State  Board,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  two  evening  schools,  have  continued  their  former  develop- 
ment. Other  schools  of  this  type  are  on  the  eve  of  being  estab- 
lished. 

The  independent  industrial  schools  having  full  day  sessions 
are  the  following:  Beverly  Industrial  School,  Boston  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  Montague  Agricultural  School,  New  Bedford 
Industrial  School,  Lawrence  Industrial  School,  and  Smith's 
Agricultural  School,  Northampton.  •  The  Worcester  School  of 
Trades  wiU  open  early  in  1910.     A  school  of  the  same  type 
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exists  at  Newton,  but  so  far  has  been  supported  from  private 
funds. 

Owing  to  legal  obstacles,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  certain 
evening  industrial  schools,  approved  by  the  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Education,  to  which  the  present  State  Board  succeeded, 
to  procure  the  State  aid  which  they  had  expected.  In  spite  of 
this,  ten  of  these  schools  have  continued  along  the  lines  originally 
planned  by  the  commission. 

The  following  evening  industrial  schools  have  continued  their 
trade  school  work:  Boston  (one  center  and  branches),  Brockton, 
Cambridge,  Chicopee,  Lawrence,  Natick,  New  Bedford,  Pitts- 
field,  Taunton  and  Walpole. 

A  report  will  be  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  amount  that 
the  State  is  called  upon  to  appropriate  as  its  portion  of  the  main- 
tenance of  independent  industrial  schools  approved  by  the  Board, 
and  the  amount  which  the  State  is  called  upon  to  pay  to  cities 
and  towns  as  partial  reimbursement  for  tuition  fees  paid  by  such 
cities  and  towns  for  students  who  have  attended  such  inde- 
pendent industrial  schools  outside  of  the  place  of  their  own 
residence. 

FREDERICK  P.  FISH,  Chairman, 
ELLA  LYMAN  CABOT,  Clerk, 
SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD, 
LEVI  L.  CONANT, 
SIMEOli^  B.  CHASE, 
THOMAS  B.  FITZPATRICK, 
•    FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON, 
PAUL  H.  HANUS, 
CLINTON  Q.  RICHMOND, 

Members  of  the  Board, 

Dbc-  31.  11X)9. 


REPORTS 


OF 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  BRIDGEWATER. 

ARTHUR  C.  BOYDEN,  Principal. 

iNSfBUCTORS  nr  THS  Normal  School. 

Abthub  C.  Botdsn,  ........  Histoiy,  and  the  histoiy  of  edacstion. 

Albbkt  G.  Botdbn,  Principal  Emeritus.  .  Psychology  and  pedagogy. 

Fkans  H.  Kixmater, Olaasice  and  modem  languages. 

WiLUAM  D.  Jackson, Physical  soienoe,  advanced  mathematics. 

Crablbs  p.  Sinnott, Geography,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Hablam  p.  Shaw, Chemistry,  mineralogy. 

Fbamk  £.  GuBKBT, Bfathematics,  astronomy. 

Cbablbs  £.  DoNEB, Supervisor  of  penmanship. 

Claba  C.  PBxncb, Music,  algebra. 

Tamht  a.  CoMSTOGK, Mathematics,  English. 

LnxiAK  A.  Hicks, Supervisor  of  tmining,  child  study. 

EusABBTH  H.  Pbbbt. Supervisor  of  manual  arts. 

Gbacb  C.  Smith, Assistant  in  manual  arts. 

EusABBTB  F.  Gordon, Supervisor  of  physical  training. 

Gbbtchkn  Ostbbhoudt, Assistant  in  physical  training. 

AucB  E.  Dickinson, English. 

Flobbncb  I.  Datis, Biology,  nature  study,  school  gardening. 

Anna  W.  Brown Vocal  expression. 

Annb  M.  Wblls, Supervisor  of  kindergarten-primary  eoume. 

iNtaBUcroRS  in  the  Model  School. 

Bbknbllb  Hunt, Principal. 

EhnsL  P.  Wheeler, Ninth  grade. 

Mabtba  M.  Burnell,     ......  Eighth  grade. 

Mtba  E.  Hunt, Seventh  grade. 

NxLUB  M.  Bbitnett, Sixth  grade. 

Jbnnib  Bbnnbtt, Fifth  grade. 

Bbbtba  O.  Mbtcalf, Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Mabt  L.  Perbam,*  Fourth  grade. 

Sarah  V.  Price,' Fourth  grade. 

Sabab  W.  Turner, Third  grade. 

Neva  I.  Lockwood, Second  grade. 

Flora  M.  Stuart, First  grade. 

P.  Ketes Kindergarten. 


Growth. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  applicants  presented  themselves  at 
the  entrance  examinations  in  June  and  September  of  this  year : 
of  these  150  were  accepted.  This  is  the  largest  entering  class 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  brings  the  enrollment  up  to 
nearly  300  students.  The  number  of  young  men  in  the  school 
is  now  44,  —  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  over  that  of  last  year. 


Resigned. 


I  Substitute. 
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A  very  large  proportion  of  the  candidates  entered  upon  certifi- 
cation. This  plan  of  admission  on  certification  by  high  schools 
has  materially  improved  the  quality  of  the  student  body.  I 
would  suggest  the  value  of  greater  elasticity  along  some  lines  in 
the  requirements  for  admission,  in  order  to  meet  the  varying 
courses  of  good  high  schools. 

The  constant  increase  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  number 
entering  upon  the  longer  courses  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  school  may  reasonably  expect  an  annual  attendance  of  300 
students.  This  will  require  additions  in  certain  directions  to 
the  facilities  of  the  school,  which  are  now  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
The  opportunities  offered  in  the  three  and  four  years'  courses 
for  differentiation  of  studies  and  for  abundant  practice  are 
becoming  more  and  more  attractive  to  high  school  graduates. 

New  Coubses. 

In  connection  with  the  new  natural  science  garden  a  course 
in  practical  biology  has  been  introduced  this  year,  with  marked 
success.  It  includes  observations,  experiments  and  garden  work 
along  four  lines,  as  follows :  — 

I.  Movements  of  plants  which  secure  sunlight;  protection  of  pollen, 
and  pollination;  seed  distribution;  mechanical  support. 

II.  Propagation  of  plants  by  cutting,  graft,  corm,  bulb,  rhizome 
and  seed. 

III.  The  fundamental  principles  of  agriculture  and  plant  breeding. 
lY.     Insects,  mollusks  and  myriapods  of  the  garden:  their  effect 

upon  the  plants,  and  measures  for  their  prevention  and  destruction. 

This  course  is  intended  to  make  the  work  in  nature  study  in 
the  upper  grades  contribute  directly  to  agriculture  and  school 
gardening.  In  order  to  make  it  serve  its  purpose  effectively, 
it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  greenhouse,  arranged  for 
laboratory  work  during  the  colder  months  of  the  year. 

The  new  course  in  manual  arts  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
namely :  — 

I.  Indtistridl  Arts.  —  Industrial  materials:  their  production  and 
manipulation;  knowledge  of  the  typical  industries  through  actual  con- 
struction; knowledge  of  design  (expressed  by  working  drawings),  con- 
structive and  decorative. 
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II.  Pictorial  Drawing.  —  Perspective  effects;  technique  of  the  media; 
knowledge  of  pictorial  design;  making  pictorial  drawings. 

III.  History  of  Art,  —  Study  of  historic  handicrafts ;  study  of  the 
fine  arts,  —  architecture,  sculpture,  painting. 

The  large  number  of  men  in  the  school  makes  it  desirable  to 
expand  the  courses  in  manual  arts  so  as  to  thoroughly  fit  those 
who  are  to  become  principals  of  grammar  schools  for  the  intro- 
duction into  these  schools  of  such  manual  work  as  will  give  a 
basal  preparation  for  the  industrial  courses  that  the  pupils  may 
pursue  upon  their  graduation.  At  present  the  school  has  not 
suflBcient  room  to  properly  carry  out  these  courses;  therefore, 
a  new  building  for  this  department  of  work  is  asked  for,  in 
order  that  adequate  facilities  may  be  provided. 

Pbactice  Work. 

The  practice  work  has  been  extended  to  rural  and  graded 
schools  in  Bridgewater  and  eight  other  towns.  Travelling  ex- 
penses of  the  students  are  paid  by  the  towns  in  consideration  of 
the  assistance  rendered,  and  under  this  arrangement  we  have 
more  applications  for  student  help  than  we  can  fill.  The  results 
have  justified  it  as  an  effective  as  well  as  an  economical  plan, 
since  it  has  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  students  in 
their  preparation  for  teaching. 

In  the  model  school  the  student  teachers  are  assisting  in  the 
working  out  of  two  important  school  problems :  — 

First.  —  The  combination  of  kindergarten  principles  and 
primary  methods  is  being  applied  in  a  small  subprimary  class 
of  children,  with  the  promise  of  much  that  will  be  suggestive 
along  the  line  of  child  development.  In  the  kindergarten- 
primary  course  the  actual  teaching  is  being  done  by  the  student 
teachers,  tmder  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  training. 

Second.  —  In  the  grammar  grades  they  are  helping  to  solve 
the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  slower  children,  who  are 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  movement  of  the  grades,  thus 
losing  a  number  of  years  in  their  course,  and  often  dropping  out 
as  soon  as  the  law  allows.  Small  groups  of  these  children,  while 
doing  the  general  work  in  their  grades,  are  placed  under  a 
special  teacher  for  work  in  certain  subjects.    By  the  aid  of  the 
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student  teachers,  the  children,  either  in  groups  or  as  individuals, 
can  be  taught  the  essentials  of  the  fundamental  school  subjects, 
together  with  much  manual  work  that  will  develop  power  to 
grasp  mental  processes  through  concrete  examples.  The  chil- 
dren are  thus  saved  to  the  school,  getting  a  better  education  than 
they  would  otherwise  obtain,  and  the  normal  students  are  learn- 
ing how  to  deal  with  such  cases  when  they  go  out  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools. 

In  the  manual  arts  department,  those  who  develop  ability  as 
leaders  are  placed  in  charge  of  small  groups  of  students  or  chil- 
dren, under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor,  and  gain  power  to 
take  charge  of  manual  training  classes.  The  three  and  four 
years'  courses  allow  this  differentiation,  and  give,  as  well,  oppor- 
tunity for  an  abundance  of  practice  teaching. 

New  Buildings. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  visitors,  plans  are  being  prepared 
for  the  replacement  of  the  wooden  dormitories  by  modern  brick 
buildings,  as  suggested  in  the  report  of  last  year.  These  plans 
with  specifications  and  estimates  will  be  ready  for  submission  to 
the  coming  Legislature. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  course  in  agriculture,  as  now 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  science  garden,  a  greenhouse 
is  necessary,  and  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  needed 
this  winter. 

Additional  land  will  be  necessary  for  one  of  the  new  dormi- 
tories, as  the  present  Normal  Hall  must  remain  in  use  until  the 
new  buildings  are  ready  for  occupancy.  An  option  has  been 
secured  on  an  adjoining  lot  particularly  well  situated  for  this 
purpose. 

The  plans  include  a  small  building  for  the  work  in  manual 
arts,  which  will  occupy  a  portion  of  the  present  site  of  Normal 
Hall. 

Statistics. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1909, 
are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  260,  —  31  men,  229  women; 
number  in  the  entering  class,  122,  — 13  men,  109  women;  number  of 
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graduates  for  the  year,  87^  —  6  men,  81  women;   number  receiving 
eertificates  for  special  courses,  9,  —  1  man,  8  women. 

2.  Whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the  school, 
5,865,  — 1,383  men,  4,482  women;  number  who  have  received  certi- 
ficates or  diplomas,  4,018,  —  927  men,  3,091  women ;  of  whom  346  have 
graduated  from  the  four  years'  course,  — 177  men,  169  women. 

3.  The  residences  of  the  260  members  of  the  school  for  this  year 
were  as  follows:  Plymouth  County,  88,  —  Brockton,  19;  Bridgewater, 
18;  Rockland,  9;  Whitman,  6;  Abington,  5;  Hingham,  5;  Marion,  4; 
£[ingston,  3;  Wareham,  3;  Halifax,  2;  Hanover,  2;  Marshfield,  2; 
Plymouth,  2;  West  Bridgewater,  2;  East  Bridgewater,  Hull,  Matta- 
poisett,  Middleborough,  Norwell  and  Scituate,  1  each;  Norfolk  County, 
46,  —  Quiney,  20;  Weymouth,  8;  Hyde  Park,  3;  Walpole,  3;  Braintree, 
2;  Norwood,  2;  Wrentham,  2;  Cohasset,  Holbrook,  Milton,  Randolph, 
Sharon  and  Stoughton,  1  each;  Bristol  County,  43,  —  Fall  River,  17; 
Taunton,  13;  Easton,  3;  New  Bedford,  2;  Attleborough,  Berkley, 
Dighton,  Fairhaven,  Freetown,  Raynham,  Rehoboth  and  Swansea,  1 
each ;  Middlesex  County,  19,  —  Somerville,  3 ;  Winchester,  3 ;  Waltham, 
2;  Belmont,  Carlisle,  Framingham,  Lowell,  Maiden,  Melrose,  Newton, 
Pepperell,  Reading,  Stoneham  and  Woburn,  1  each;  Essex  County, 
14,  —  Haverhill,  10;  Andover,  2;  (Georgetown,  1;  Gloucester,  1;  Suffolk 
County,  11,  —  Boston,  10;  Winthrop,  1;  Barnstable  County,  7, — 
Provincetown,  3;  Brewster,  2;  Dennis,  1;  Harwich,  1;  Hampshire 
County,  6,  —  Easthampton,  3;  Huntington,  Northampton  and  Ware, 
1  each;  Hampden  County,  5,  —  Palmer,  3;  Springfield,  2;  Worc^ter 
County,  4,  —  North  Brookfield,  2;  Worcester,  2;  Dukes  County,  3, — 
Oak  Bluffe,  2 ;  Edgartown,  1 ;  Franklin  County,  2,  —  Ashfield,  1 ;  New 
Salem,  1;  Berkshire  County,  1,  from  the  town  of  Pittsfield;  Nantucket, 
1;  the  State  of  Maine,  4;  Vermont,  3;  Connecticut,  1;  Mexico,  1; 
Peru,  1 ;  total  from  Massachusetts,  250,  all  of  the  counties  and  82  towns 
being  represented;  from  other  States  and  countries,  10. 

4.  The  distribution  of  the  students  for  the  year  among  the  different 
courses  was  as  follows:  special  courses,  18,  —  5  men  and  13  women; 
regular  four  years'  course,  57,  —  26  men,  31  women;  intermediate,  or 
three  years'  course,  39  women ;  kindergarten-primary  course,  12  women ; 
elementary  course,  134  women. 

5.  The  average  age  of  those  admitted  was  19  years,  6  months;  that 
of  special  students,  25  years,  4  months;  that  of  students  entering  upon 
regular  courses,  18  years,  8  months. 

6.  Of  the  122  admitted,  6  came  from  colleges,  4  from  normal  and 
training  schools,  and  112  from  high  schools  and  academies;  10  had 
taught  previous  to  coming. 

7.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  those  admitted  were  given  as 
follows:  mechanics,  36;  farmers,  11;  merchants  and  dealers,  13;  book- 
keepers and  clerks,  7;  manufacturers,  5;  engineers  and  firemen,  5; 
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superintendents  and  foremen,  5;  gardeners,  5;  insurance  a^nts,  4;  em- 
ployed in  government  service,  4;  clergymen,  2;  teachers,  2;  physicians, 
2;  printers,  2;  drivers,  2;  editor,  lawyer,  botanist,  salesman,  barber, 
undertaker,  publisher,  stereotyper,  janitor,  livery  stable  keeper,  mechani- 
cal engineer,  mariner,  1  each ;  deceased  or  occupations  not  given,  5. 

ARTHUE  C.  BOYDEN, 

Principal. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  FITCHBURG. 

JOHN  G.  THOMPSON,  Peincipai,. 

Facui/tt. 

John  G.  Thompson Pedagogy. 

PKsaroN  Smith, Natural  science  and  school  hygiene. 

Edwin  A.  KiRXPATRXCK,.     .  .     .  Psychology,  child  study  and  school  laws. 

Ankhtth  J.  WjLRNBB, DxBwing. 

Fx/>BA  £.  KXNDAI.U English. 

Abbt  p.  Chxtrcbilu Nature  study  and  biology. 

Eliiabhth  D.  Pb&bt, Music. 

NsLXJH  B.  Alxjbn, Geography  and  geology. 

Flobkncb  M.  Millxb, History. 

LiixiAN  A.  Phtlups Manual  training. 

Jamh  £.  MiTCHXLL, Physical  culture. 

Willis  B.  Anthont, Manual  training. 

Mart  la.  Cabphntss, Household  arts. 

Charlbs  S.  Alexandbr, Mathematics,  and  principal  of  model  and  prac- 
tice schools. 

Matilda  B.  Doland, Supervisor,  and  principal  at  Day  Street  school. 

Mbbcih  a.  Allbn, Supervisor,  and  principal  at  Edgerly  schooL 

Margarxt  M.  Slattbbt Supervisor.  * 

Matitb  a.  Colb, Supervisor. 

Mabt  McCk>NNBLL, Supervisor. 

Ida  M.  Austin, Supervisor. 

L.  Fbancbs  Jonbs, Supervisor. 

Cabounb  G.  Haoab Supervisor. 

Sadib  E.  Lampbbt, Supervisor,  and  principal  at  Highland  .\ venue 

school. 

Ftx>bbnce  E.  Scott, Principal  of  kindergarten. 

Bbbtba  M.  McGbb, Assistant  klndergartner. 

Maud  A.  Goodpbllow» Library  economy,  librarian  and  clerk. 

Geowth. 

The  growth  of  the  school  in  numbers  has  continued,  230  stu- 
dents being  registered  on  Dec.  1,  1909,  against  191  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  increase  from  141  in  1906  to  230  in  1909 
has  brought  with  it  many  difficult  problems.  To  meet  the  one 
of  rooms  and  board,  temporary  arrangements  have  been  made, 
but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  care  for  all  who  applied  for 
admission.  Several  withdrew  their  applications  when  they 
found  they  could  not  live  in  the  dormitory  connected  with  the 
school.  Each  year  for  the  last  five  years  the  visitors  of  the 
Fitchburg  Normal  School  in  their  annual  report  have  called 
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attention  to  the  need  of  more  rooms  for  students.  There  are 
now  enough  rooming  outside  the  school  dormitory  to  fill  another 
such  building.  If  the  continued  growth  of  the  school  in  num- 
bers is  desired,  an  additional  dormitory  should  be  provided  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  1910,  it 
would  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  September,  1912. 

The  problem  of  more  room  for  normal  classes  was  to  be  solved 
by  removing  the  practice  classes  from  the  normal  school  build- 
ing into  the  new  manual  arts  building.  The  latter,  however,  is 
not  ready  as  expected,  and  both  the  normal  students  and  the 
pupils  of  the  Manual  Arts  School  are  at  work  in  Normal  Hall. 
Early  in  1910  the  new  building  will  be  ready  and  the  crowded 
condition  will  be  relieved. 

Manual  Abts  Sohool. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  from  grades  7  and  8,  nearly 
evenly  divided  between  the  sexes,  were  admitted  to  the  Manual 
Arts  School.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  some  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  school  as  now  in  operation :  — 

Aim, 

To  give  to  pupils,  especially  to  those  not  expecting  to  enter 
the  high  school,  a  more  practical  education  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  grammar  school. 

Some  Features  of  the  Tentative  Plan, 

A  longer  school  day,  of  six  hours. 

Half  time  spent  upon  constructive  work. 

Nothing  made  except  in  response  to  a  need,  —  school,  home 
or  individual  need. 

All  articles  made,  all  work  done,  must  meet  the  need  ade- 
quately, —  beauty  of  detail  and  finish  subordinate.  Illustra- 
tion :  boys  have  laid  the  top  floor  on  one  of  their  shops,  and  have 
nearly  completed  their  work  benches.  The  study  of  structural 
design  and  the  making  of  working  drawings  preceded  the  con- 
struction. Girls  have  made  needle  books,  cooking  aprons,  etc., 
and  are  now  at  work  on  gymnasium  suits.  Cooked  food  will  be 
used  at  the  boarding  hall,  etc. 
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A  course  in  history  of  American  industry,  civics  and  elemen- 
tary economics. 

A  course  in  industrial  and  commercial  geography,  growth  (or 
production),  transportation,  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool, 
iron,  etc.,  with  visits  to  local  industries. 

A  course  in  personal  hygiene,  particularly  of  the  adolescent 
period. 

Typewriters  used  for  greater  part  of  spelling,  language,  etc., 
instead  of  pen  or  pencil. 

"  Welfare  work,"  —  visitation  of  pupils'  homes ;  considera- 
tion with  individual  pupils  of  their  particular  needs,  ideals, 
etc. ;  supervision  of  work  and  recreation  out  of  school  hours,  etc. 

This  plan  attempts  to  bring,  with  other  things,  to  the  present 
city  child  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  old  New  England  farm 
life.  Incidentally,  as  formerly  on  the  farm,  he  may  touch  upon 
a  good  many  trades,  and  this  may  help  guide  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  life  work. 

The  Manual  Arts  School  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  model 
and  practice  schools,  of  which  Charles  S.  Alexander  is  the  prin- 
cipal. Willis  B.  Anthony  was  elected  teacher  of  manual  train- 
ing, and  Mary  L.  Carpenter  teacher  of  household  arts.  Apart 
from  these  additions,  the  faculty  remained  as  last  year  until 
Dec.  1,  1909,  when  Miss  Jane  E.  Mitchell  resigned  her  position 
as  director  of  physical  culture. 

Needs  of  the  School. 

Some  of  the  needs  of  the  school  in  material  equipment  are 
the  following,  considered  in  order  of  urgency  and  of  impor- 
tance :  — 

1.  An  additional  dormitory,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made. 

2.  Land  for  school  gardens  and  for  a  playground.  When  the 
normal  school  was  established,  in  1895,  there  was  little  or  no 
demand  for  gardening  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  course,  and 
no  land  was  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  lot  which  was  pur- 
chased as  a  location  for  the  normal  school  contains  about  5^/^ 
acres.  This  was  sufficient  for  the  buildings  and  for  an  excellent 
playground  until  the  Manual  Arts  School  was  located  upon  what 
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had  served  as  a  playground  for  the  boys.  For  several  years  land 
has  been  hired  for  school  gardens,  and  this  year  a  plot  large 
enough  to  serve  both  for  gardens  and  for  a  playground  has  been 
secured.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  this  arrangement  can  be 
continued.  No  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  grades 
in  the  public  schools  to-day  is  considered  fully  equipped  that  is 
without  land  for  gardening  and  for  play. 

3.  A  central  heating  plant  and  coal  pockets.  Three  of  the 
four  buildings  upon  the  lot  are  now  heated  from  the  battery  of 
boilers  in  the  normal  building.  This  has  never  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  for  when  the  normal  building  was  planned  and 
erected  there  was  no  thought  of  placing  a  central  heating  plant 
in  it.  There  is  only  space  for  storing  about  fifty  tons  of  coal,  so 
that  fuel  must  be  purchased  from  local  dealers,  to  be  delivered 
as  ordered. 

An  outside  central  heating  plant  would  remove  from  the  build- 
ing a  very  active  distributor  of  dirt  and  a  source  (probably  very 
slight,  however)  of  danger ;  it  would  also  in  the  long  run  be  a 
paying  investment. 

4.  A  fence,  enclosing  the  grounds.  For  fifteen  years  the 
school  grounds  have  been  used  more  or  less  freely  by  the  public. 
When  there  was  no  boarding  hall  connected  with  the  school  there 
was  little  objection  to  this ;  but  from  year  to  year  the  objection- 
able features  have  increased,  until  it  has  become  necessary  to 
keep  a  watchman  on  the  grounds  Sundays  and  evenings.  The 
grounds  should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and 
should  not  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  general  public.  This 
will  never  be  possible  until  they  are  enclosed. 

Lectubes  and  Conoeets. 

The  following  lectures  and  concerts  (most  of  which  have  been 
held  at  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School)  have  been  open  to  all  stu- 
dents at  the  school :  — 

Lecture,  Theatre-going  Habits  of  Children,  —  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Clark 

College. 
Illustrated  Lecture  on  Greek  Art,  —  Annette  J.  Warner. 
Illustrated  Lecture  on  Birds,  —  Rev.  Herbert  K.  Job. 
Lecture,  Darwin,  —  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Gauld. 
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Concert,  —  Corinthian  Male  Quartette. 

Concert,  —  Fitehburg  Choral  Union. 

Iieetare,  Out  of  the  Beaten  Track  in  Europe,  —  Supt.  I.  Freeman  Hall. 

Three  concerts,  —  Kiieisel  Quartette. 

Lecture,  Drawing,  —  Frederic  L.  Bumham,  State  agent  for  the  pro- 
motion of  manual  arts. 

Lecture,  The  Canal  Zone,  —  Helen  Varick  Boswell,  New  York. 

Lecture,  The  Peace  Movement,  —  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  Boston. 

Lecture,  The  World's  Work,  —  Hon.  George  H.  Martin,  Boston. 

Lecture,    Agricultural    and    Industrial   Education,  —  Prof.    Floyd    B. 
Jenks,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Lecture,  Teachers'  Ideals,  —  Dr.  John  M.  Thomas,  president  of  Middle- 
bury  College. 

Concert,  —  Whitney  Brothers'  Quartette. 

Concert,  —  The  Dunbar  Company. 

Lecture,  —  Capt.  Richard  Pearson  Hobson. 

Concert,  —  Schuecker  Trio,  from  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra,  Miss 
Westgate,  soloist. 

Lecture,  Education  for  EflSciency,  —  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Hamilton,  pres- 
ident of  Tufts  College. 

Lecture,  Concerning  the  Education  of  Women,  —  Sarah  Louise  Arnold, 
dean  of  Simmons  College. 

Lecture,  Education  and  Religion,  —  Dr.  Marion  L.  Burton,  president 
of  Smith  College. 

Lecture-recital,  Eling  Lear,  —  Henry  Lawrence  Southwick. 

Lecture-recital,  Hamlet,  —  Henry  Lawrence  Southwick. 

Lecture-recital,  The  Tempest,  —  Henry  Lawrence  Southwick. 

Lecture-recital,  David  Copperfleld,  —  Walter  Bradley  Tripp. 

Lecture-recital,  As  You  Like  It,  —  Maud  Gatchell  Hicks. 

Concert,^  —  Chamber  Music  for  Wind  Instruments,  by  the  Longy  Club, 
Boston. 

Graduation  Address,  —  Hon.  J.  D.  Miller. 

Statistics. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1909,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  Number  of  students  for  the  year,  196.  Number  in  the  entering 
class,  97.  Number  of  graduates  for  the  year,  73  women;  56  from  the 
elementary  or  two  years'  course,  6  from  the  kindergarten  course,  and 
11  f^om  the  advanced  course.  Number  receiving  certificates  for  special 
courses,  9. 


'  Hits  concert  was  added  to  the  course  by  the  kindness  of   Mr.  Herbert  I.  Wallace, 
ntchburg. 
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2.  Whole  number  of  students  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  school 
(September,  1895)  954,  —  943  women,  11  men  (this  number  includes 
the  class  admitted  in  the  fall  of  1909,  but  does  not  include  the  162 
teachers  who  have  taken  special  afternoon  work  at  different  times). 

3.  Number  of  States  represented  in  the  membership  of  the  school  for 
this  year,  4. 

4.  Number  of  counties  in  Massachusetts  represented,  8. 

5.  Number  of  towns  in  Massachusetts  represented,  59. 

6.  Average  age  of  entering  class,  20.1. 

7.  Number  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers,  12. 

8.  Occupation  of  fathers:  farmers,  13;  laborers,  10;  retired,  9; 
mechanics,  6;  engineers,  5;  janitors,  4;  merchants,  4;  insurance  agents, 
3;  real  estate  agents,  2;  doctors,  2;  clerg3rmen,  2;  machinists,  2;  car- 
penters, 2 ;  chair  makers,  2 ;  paper  maker,  1 ;  lumber  dealer,  1 ;  mason, 
1;  expressman,  1;  milk  dealer,  1;  contractor,  1;  bookkeeper,  1;  rail- 
road man,  1;  caterer,  1;  nurse,  1;  granite  dealer,  1;  designer,  1;  house 
painter,  1;  box  manufacturer,  1;  dentist,  1;  undertaker,  1;  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  1;  sea  captain,  1;  deceased,  13. 

9.  Number  of  students  in  attendance,  Dec.  1,  1909,  230. 

JOHN  G.  THOMPSON, 

PrincipcU, 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  FRAMINGHAM. 

HENRY  WHITTEMORE,  Pbinoipal. 

Instructors  in  ths  Normal  Scbool. 

HxNRT  Whittkmore, School  ozsuiisation  and  govemment,  peda- 
gogy. 

AmtLiA  Dayib, Mathematics  and  astronomy. 

Frbdbric  W.  Howe Chemistry,  physios,  dietetios,  household  sani- 
tation. 

Atbbt  E.  Lambsrt, Biology,  nature  study,  bacteriology,  physi- 
ology. 

JsancA  Hatu^&kd Assistant  in  sciences. 

SxiMS  E.  YoxTNO AnBistant  in  cookery  and  chemistry. 

LoiTiBA  A.  NxcHOLASS, Household  arts. 

AmrxB  B.  Prnnxman Household  arts,  sewing,  laundry,  basketry. 

LnxiAM  A.  Ordwat, Geography,  psychology  of  childhood,  Latin. 

Hart  C.  ICoobb, English  language,  literature. 

AmfA  L.  MooBB, History,  history  of  education,  civil  polity. 

Mart  H.  Strvbns, French,  English. 

Jaivr  K  Irrson, Reading,  elocution,  gymnastics. 

Mart  Brknett,* Physical  culture,  physiology. 

Marion  E.  Baxter,  ' Physical  culture,  physiology. 

Fbsdrric  W.  Archxbau> Music. 

Edmund  Ketchum Drawing. 

Frrdrrtgk  W.  Ribd,       ..*....  Manual  training. 

Charlbs  E.  Doner, Penmanship. 

Instructors  in  tbe  Practice  School. 

Antqinbtte  Roor Principal 

Susan  M.  Emerson, Ninth  grade. 

Anna  M.  Roghevort, Eighth  grade. 

Louie  G.  Ramsdell, Seventh  grade. 

Nellzb  a.  DAUi Sixth  grade. 

Gbrtbxtde  K.  Pratt, Fifth  grade. 

AucE  V.  WnrsLOW Fourth  grade. 

Cassie  M.  Whitman Third  grade. 

Elxiabbtb  Mallot, Second  grade. 

Maude  A..  Doouttle, First  grade. 

Phebe  M.  Bearo.^ Kindergarten. 

8.  Alice  Applbton,* Kiudergarten. 

The  Needs  of  the  School. 

The  needs  of  the  school  are  manifested  in  two  particular  and 
important  directions :  in  the  first  place,  by  the  very  pressing  need 
of  more  room  for  the  practice  department ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  by  the  necessity  for  increased  dormitory  accommodations. 

1  On  leave  of  absence  for  <me  year. 

*  Substitute  for  Miss  Bennett. 

*  Substitute  for  Miss  Beard. 
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More  Room  for  the  Practice  Department. 

During  the  last  year  the  school  committee  and  other  repre- 
sentative citizens,  as  a  committee  for  the  town,  and  a  committee 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  carefully  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  better  accommodations  for  the  schools  in  that  part  of  the 
town  in  which  the  normal  school  is  situated.  This  joint  com- 
mittee came  to  an  agreement,  substantially  the  same  as  the  one 
under  which  both  parties  had  acted  for  a  term  of  years,  with  this 
important  addition,  namely,  the  Board  of  Education  agreed  upon 
its  part  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  erect  a 
school  building  upon  a  certain  plot  of  ground  belonging  to  the 
town,  known  as  "  the  old  high  school  lot."  This  agreement  was 
ratified  by  the  town  at  a  meeting  held  March  10,  1909. 

The  need  for  enlarged  and  better  accommodations  for  the 
practice  school  is  not  of  recent  origin.  Secretary  Hill,  in  his  re- 
port for  1900-01,  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  the  then  existing  conditions,  and  said :  "  Provision  for  prac- 
tice in  the  Framingham  Normal  School,  though  not  so  limited  as 
at  Salem,  is  less  generous  than  in  the  remaining  schools."  This 
statement  was  made  when  there  were  less  than  200  children  as- 
signed to  the  State  by  the  town  for  a  practice  school.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1905,  the  principal  of  the  school  again  brought  this  subject 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  because  conditions  had  been  grow- 
ing worse  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  schools,  and 
because  the  facilities  for  observation  and  teaching  had  become 
inadequate,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
From  1905  to  the  present  time  this  important  matter  has  been 
a  subject  of  thoughtful  consideration. 

Briefly  stated,  there  are  three  serious  faults  with  the  present 
conditions:  First,  the  schools,  in  two  instances  at  least,  are 
maintained  in  rooms  absolutely  unfit  as  far  as  space,  light  and 
ventilation  are  concerned;  second,  the  schools  are  now  in  three 
separate  buildings,  the  sanitary  arrangements  connected  with 
one  of  them  being  the  same  as  they  were  when  it  was  erected, 
many  years  ago;  third,  the  schools  are  so  cramped  for  accom- 
modations that  in  one  room  one  grade  comes  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon.    Under  these  conditions,  the  schools  are  not 
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representative  schools?  such  as  a  State  normal  school  is  sup- 
posed to  maintain. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  subject  thus  far,  attention  has  been 
directed  mainly  to  the  needs  of  the  practice  school  as  a  system 
of  sdtiools.  A  word  must  be  said  on  the  other  side,  —  that  is, 
the  effect  of  these  conditions  upon  the  work  of  the  normal  school 
as  such.  These  crowded  conditions  have  interfered  seriously 
with  the  opportunity  of  the  pupil-teacher  for  observation  and 
practice;  and  the  taking  of  rooms  by  the  practice  department 
which  should  be  given  up  to  the  use  of  the  classes  of  the  normal 
school  has  hindered  the  work  of  the  school.  There  is  needed  a 
new  building  for  the  use  of  the  practice  department,  that  addi- 
tional room  may  be  had  for  the  classes  of  the  normal  school. 

The  Need  of  Increased  Dormitory  Facilities. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  50  students  who  are  liv- 
ing in  the  village,  wholly  or  in  part.  Meals  are  furnished  to 
many  of  this  number  in  one  of  the  dormitories.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  school  has  lost  students  because  of  the  inability  to 
give  them  homes  in  one  of  the  dormitories.  With  the  financial 
betterment  of  the  constituency  of  the  school,  there  is  a  growing 
desire  of  parents  to  have  their  girls  live  at  the  school  and  have 
the  advantages  of  a  well-regulated  dormitory  life. 

There  are  two  dormitories  connected  with  the  school,  one 
housing  about  70  pupils,  the  other  about  45.  The  larger  was 
built,  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time,  in  1887;  the  smaller,  in 
1870.  Both  are  made  of  wood.  The  older  one  is  fast  getting 
into  a  condition  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  very  ex- 
pensive repairs.  What  is  needed  is  a  brick  dormitory  which 
will  replace  the  older  building,  —  one  that  will  give  accommo- 
dations to  80  students  or  more. 

It  is  not  conducive  to  the  health,  happiness  or  the  moral  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  students  to  have  them  live  outside  of  the 
dormitories,  scattered  here  and  there. 

The  Household  Aets  Depaetment. 
This  department  came  to  the  school  from  Boston,  September, 
1898.    There  came  into  the  school  with  it  7  students  as  seniors 
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and  10  more  entered  as  juniors,  making  17  in  all.  The  number 
has  increased  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  registered  107. 
Of  this  number,  56  entered  in  September,  1909.  The  original 
equipment  of  tables  and  materials  for  the  classes  in  cookery 
was  for  40  students.  The  chemical  laboratories  were  constructed 
practically  for  the  same  number,  and  the  other  courses  were 
furnished  upon  the  same  scale.  Briefly  stated,  the  general 
equipment  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  increased  burden  put  upon 
it  by  the  very  large  enrollment.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
character  of  the  instruction  cannot  be  maintained  at  its  present 
high  standard.  The  work  done  in  this  department  must  be  of 
the  best.  If  it  is  not,  its  graduates  will  find  no  places  open  for 
them,  for  they  must  compete  with  graduates  from  the  best  insti- 
tutions of  the  same  kind  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Needs  of  the  Department  of  Household  Arts, 

If  the  number  in  the  department  is  to  be  even  as  large  as  at 
the  present  time,  it  must  have  more  instructors,  increased  ac- 
conunodations  for  classes  in  all  lines  of  work,  and  a  boarding 
hall  which  shall  not  be  merely  a  dormitory,  but  a  laboratory  for 
cookery  and  institutional  management. 

Changes  in  the  Faculty. 

Miss  Cassie  M.  Whitman  of  Marlborough,  who  graduated 
from  the  regular  department  of  the  school  in  1905,  and  who  was 
teaching  in  Springfield  at  the  time  of  her  election,  was  selected 
to  take  charge  of  the  third  grade  in  the  practice  department. 
Miss  Lucile  G.  French,  who  has  been  assistant  instructor  of 
sciences,  resigned  to  enter  Teachers  College,  New  York.  She 
will  have,  in  addition  to  her  duties  as  a  student,  the  position 
as  an  instructor  in  domestic  science.  Miss  Jessica  Haviland, 
who  graduated  in  June,  1909,  was  elected  to  take  her  place. 
Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  department  of  House- 
hold Arts,  Miss  Helen  E.  Young,  who  graduated  in  June,  1909, 
was  elected  as  an  assistant  in  chemistry  and  cookery.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Ried  of  Boston  was  elected  instructor  of  manual  training, 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Doner  of  Beverly  instructor  in  penmanship. 
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Mrs.  J.  H.  Hurd,  who  had  been  bookkeeper  and  treasurer  of 
the  school  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  resigned  in  April,  1909. 
Mrs.  Hurd's  work  during  these  years  was  characterized  by  ex- 
actness, carefulness,  and  by  a  high  degree  of  faithfulness.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  Miss  K.  Agnes  Shea,  who  had  filled  the 
position  as  clerk,  resigned.  Mrs.  Eva  E.  Hemenway  of  Fram- 
ingham  was  chosen  to  fill  the  consolidated  position  of  book- 
keeper and  clerk. 

Enrollment. 
The  enrollment  for  1909-10  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  —  268  students.  It  is  larger  than  was  expected,  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  applicants  had  to  be  informed  that  there 
was  not  a  possibility  of  being  accommodated  in  either  of  the 
dormitories. 

Lectures  and  Entertainments. 

Mrs.  Kate  F.  Conley  of  Boston  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Moliere," 
Mr.  G.  G.  Dwyer  of  New  York  City  gave  a  talk  upon  the  "  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,"  Dr.  Robert  W.  Lovett  of  Boston  spoke  to 
the  school  upon  "  The  Care  of  the  Feet,"  Mrs.  E.  C.  Sargent 
of  Medford  gave,  as  a  reading,  "  The  Servant  in  the  House." 
Mrs.  John  T.  Prince  of  Newton  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
graduating  class  the  work  done  in  the  School  for  Saleswomen  of 
Boston.  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  of  Boston  addressed  the  school 
upon  "  Patriotism  and  Internationalism."  Prof.  G.  Howard 
Maynadier  of  Harvard  gave  a  lecture  upon  "  Spenser  the  Rep- 
resentative Poet  of  the  Elizabethan  Era."  Mrs.  Christabel  W. 
Kidder  of  Fitchburg  gave  a  recital  from  "  As  You  Like  It." 
The  Glee  Club  gave  a  concert.  On  class  day  the  exercises  were 
folk  dancing  and  the  presentation  of  scenes  from  "  As  You  Like 
It,"  and  the  planting  of  an  ivy  for  May  Hall. 

Gifts. 

The  class  of  1909  gave  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  which  they 
intend  to  add  as  much  more,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  boulder 
upon  the  grounds,  on  which  shall  be  placed  a  bronze  tablet 
bearing  this  inscription :  "  State  Normal  School,  Framingham. 
The  first  State  Normal  School  in  America." 
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Mrs.  Charles  Potter  of  South  Framingham  presented  the 
school  with  a  straw  splitter,  to  further  illustrate  one  of  the  in- 
dustrial exhibits. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  pupils  admitted  September,  1908,  100.  Number  who 
graduated  June,  1909,  96;  of  this  number,  70  graduated  from  the 
regular  two  years'  course,  and  26  from  the  department  of  household 
arts.  Whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  1908-09,  262.  They  are 
divided  as  follows:  seniors,  125;  middle  juniors  household  arts,  30; 
juniors,  107;  total,  262. 

2.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted  September,  1908,  18  years,  7 
months. 

3.  Occupations  of  parents:  merchants,  14;  mechanics,  14;  farmers, 
9;  shoemakers,  9;  manufacturers,  8;  superintendents,  4;  engineers,  4; 
clerks,  3;  shippers,  2;  janitors,  2;  clergymen,  2;  gardeners,  2;  harness 
makers,  2 ;  sea  captains,  2 ;  real  estate,  2 ;  motorman,  fireman,  conductor, 
appraiser,  printer,  photographer,  secretary  of  school,  expressman, 
theatrical  agent,  draftsman,  teacher,  chief  of  police,  bookkeeper,  post- 
master, umpire,  agent,  travelling  salesman,  dean  of  medical  college, 
mail  carrier,  superintendent  of  schools,  retired,  1  each. 

4.  Residences  of  100  pupils  admitted  September,  1908:  Massachu- 
setts, by  counties:  Middlesex,  60;  Norfolk,  7;  Bristol,  6;  Plymouth, 
4;  Worcester,  12;  Suffolk,  2;  Dukes,  2;  Hampshire,  1;  Hampden,  1; 
Essex,  1;  total,  96.  From  other  States:  Connecticut,  2;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1;  Nebraska,  1;  total,  4.  From  Massachusetts,  96;  from  other 
States,  4;  total,  100. 

HENEY  WHITTEMORE, 

Principal. 
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STATE  NOKMAL  SCHOOL,  HTAMIS. 

W.  A.  BALDWIN,  Principal. 

Instrdctobs  in  thb  Normal  School,  Regular  Sebsion. 

W.  A.  Baldwin, Psychology,  pedasogy.  history  of  eductttion. 

Axsim  S.  Crowbll, Physical     training,     physiology,     advanced 

geometry. 

Mxkrrta  a.  Laing, Chemistry,  geology,  minerals,  drawing. 

Hamitab  M.  Harris,  .      .  • Ehiglish,  history. 

Julia  A.  ELatnxs Biology,  mathematics. 

Charlks  H.  Morrill, Geography,  manual  training,  physics. 

Edmunb  F.  Sawtkr Vocal  music. 

IN8TBUCTOR8  IN  THB  TrAZNING  ScHOOL. 

Ani>rbw  G.  Johnson, Principal,  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

Annib  H.  Chadwick Sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Louisb  K.  Morss, Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Hart  Grbgo.  . Fourth  grade. 

Sarah  8.  Ford, Second  and  third  grades. 

Ii>A  E.  FiNLBT, First  grade. 

Instructors  in  thb  Normal  School,  Summer  Session. 

Edmund  F.  Sawtbr, Vocal  music 

John  J.  Findlat, Pedagogy. 

EusABBTH  H.  8PAI.DINO, EngUsh. 

Charlbs  p.  Sinnott, Geography. 

Gbrtrude  K  Bigblow Arithmetic. 

Tkbodorb  M.  Dillawat, Drawing. 

Aucb  S.  Crowbll, Hygiene  and  physical  training,  with  physi- 
ology as  a  basis. 

John  C.  Hockbnbebrt, Psychology. 

Bertha  M.  Brown, Plants  and  school  garden. 

Hannah  M.  Harris United  States  history. 

Mabbl  Kimball  Bakbb, Industrial  work. 

Clarbncb  F.  Carroll, Supervision. 

Katb  Stevens, Supervision. 

CouN  A.  SooTT Supervision. 

The  Normal  School  and  the  Evolution  op  Educational 

Ideas. 

A  normal  school  is  in  danger  of  making  either  of  two  mis- 
takes, viz. :  it  may  set  itself  up  as  an  authority  in  method  and 
deal  largely  with  abstract  pedagogical  principles,  or  it  may  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  drill  its  students  in  just  those  things 
which  they  are  to  teach  in  the  grades. 

At  Hyannis  we  have  considered  the  needs  of  the  public  schools 
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as  now  organized,  but  we  have  tried  also  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  needs  of  the  times  and  the  evolution  of  educational  thought, 
and  even  to  have  some  small  part  in  influencing  the  direction 
of  such  evolution. 

In  the  present  report  I  desire  to  show  briefly  the  development 
of  the  school  along  several  lines,  and  to  indicate  the  next  steps 
for  which  we  seem  to  be  ready. 

Industrial  Education  at  the  Hyannis  Noemal  Scbcool. 

In  view  of  recent  movements  in  education  in  Massachusetts 
and  especially  because  of  the  important  place  which  industrial 
education  is  having  in  such  movement,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
give  a  brief  statement  of  the  inception  and  development  of  work 
at  Hyannis. 

Its  Inauguration. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  Hyannis  started  its  flrst  school  garden. 
This  work  was  given  to  the  eighth  grade  of  the  training  school, 
and  from  the  first  was  closely  correlated  with  the  regular  school 
work ;  in  fact,  the  main  reason  for  its  introduction  was  to  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  the  other  studies,  thus  relieving  the  too  artificial 
conditions  of  the  school,  and  making  them  more  practical  and 
more  like  conditions  in  the  world  outside  of  the  school.  At  that 
time  the  term  industrial  education  was  not  much  used.  It  was 
substituted  by  us  for  the  term  manual  training  because  we  de- 
sired to  emphasize  the  work  side,  and  to  develop  that  side  of  the 
child  character  which  can  be  developed  only  through  physical 
labor,  producing  practical  results.  At  first  we  were  often 
accused  of  utilitarianism  and  even  of  commercialism;  but  we 
moved  steadily  forward,  adding  one  form  after  another  of  indus- 
trial work,  as  local  conditions  seemed  to  demand. 

The  main  purposes  of  our  industrial  training  have  been  three, 
viz. :  — 

1.  To  provide  an  environment  for  the  child  full  of  real  prob- 
lems with  their  natural  associations  or  relations,  out  of  which 
he  will  get  (a)  ideas,  —  training  on  the  intellectual  side,  learn- 
ing laws  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  world;  (6)  attitude, — 
training  on  the  feeling  side,  sympathy  with  other  workers;  (c) 
physical  adjustment  and  strength. 
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2.  To  provide  centers  of  correlation  with  regular  subjects, 
and  so  reasons  for  studying  them. 

3.  To  help  to  connect  the  school  with  the  home  and  the  com- 
mimity,  —  to  help  unify  the  life  of  the  child. 

As  to  the  form  of  work,  we  have  tried  to  let  the  present  needs 
of  the  pupils  guide  us,  feeling  that  if  we  continued  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  succeeding  days  the  work  would  grow  and 
broaden  in  a  natural,  wholesome  way.  Our  motto  has  been,  "  A 
live  boy  in  a  live  school ;  "  and  our  educational  motto,  ''  To  en- 
courage such  activities  each  day  as  the  hest  present  development 
of  the  child  demands/* 

Among  the  various  forms  of  industrial  education  which  we 
have  used  are  the  following :  building  tool  house,  manufacturing 
frames  for  foot  stools,  etc.,  raffia  and  reed  baskets,  cane  seating, 
hanmiock  making,  cooking,  crocheting,  knitting,  sewing,  sweep- 
ing, dusting  and  other  housekeeping  activities,  gardening,  mak- 
ing gifts  for  friends,  printing  and  boat  building. 

The  above  list  will  show  that  we  do  not  believe  in  anything 
like  the  trade  school  idea  for  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  nor  indeed  in  regulation  manual  school  training  with  set 
models.  There  should  be  a  great  variety  from  which  to  choose, 
and  much  opportunity  for  individual  initiative.  Activities  like 
sewing  and  cooking  are  certain  to  be  in  demand.  Many  others 
may  be  appropriate,  because  they  seem  to  meet  a  great  need,  for 
one  year' and  not  again  for  a  series  of  years.  Much  often  depends 
upon  the  teacher's  taste,  as  one  teacher  will  arouse  enthusiasm 
over  one  form  of  work  and  another  over  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. There  should,  then,  be  great  opportunity  for  modifica- 
tion and  readjustment  in  the  course  of  study. 

In  the  introduction  of  this  work  we  have  found  two  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  viz. :  — 

1.  The  conception  of  education  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
parents  needed  readjusting. 

2.  Teachers  were  not  trained  for  this  work. 

From  the  first  the  children  have  taken  kindly  to  the  work,  and 
they  have  been  the  chief  factor  in  changing  the  conceptions  of 
teachers  and  parents.  The  teachers  of  our  training  school  were 
much  helped  by  the  discussions  in  our  faculty  meetings. 
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It  has  seemed  desirable,  when  local  conditions  permitted,  to 
introduce  such  work  and  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  available 
for  any  public  school  in  the  State,  and  nothing  which  has  been 
introduced  in  Hyannis  might  not  be  introduced  in  any  such 
school. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  to  teachers.  The  work  has  been 
done  by  the  regular  teacher  of  each  room,  and  if  this  work  is 
to  become  universal,  it  must  be  done  by  the  regular  teachers  and 
not  by  special  teachers. 

One  teacher  who  had  some  interest  in  domestic  lines  gradually 
worked  out  simple,  practical  courses  in  cooking  and  sewing. 
Another  teacher  was  sent  to  New  York  for  a  few  lessons  in  bas- 
ketry and  weaving.  Each  teacher  in  the  school  learned  some 
practical  things  which  she  could  herself  teach  to  her  children,  or 
which  she  could  teach  to  some  other  teacher.  Several  learned 
cane  seating,  others  learned  book  binding,  and  one  was  able  to 
teach  printing. 

At  first  no  work  was  done  in  our  normal  school  to  correspond 
with  this  industrial  work  in  our  training  school,  and  our  normal 
students  gained  only  so  much  of  the  work  as  could  be  gained  in- 
cidentally from  the  children  in  the  training  school.  They  did, 
however,  get  considerable  of  the  theory  of  the  subject  in  connec- 
tion with  their  study  of  pedagogy  and  history  of  education,  and 
a  few  of  our  graduates  began  to  introduce  some  weaving  and 
basketry  or  hammock  making  into  their  schools.  Gradually  the 
wood  work  in  the  normal  school  was  made  more  practical; 
courses  in  reed  and  raffia  work  were  introduced  in  both  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  sessions.  A  course  in  the  theory  of  industrial 
work  was  introduced ;  school  garden  work  became  a  part  of  the 
course  in  biology;  a  custom  was  inaugurated  of  allowing  each 
student  lo  have  a  part  in  the  care  of  the  school  building. 

The  number  of  supervisors  of  drawing  and  manual  training 
to  take  these  courses  in  our  summer  session  has  continually  in- 
creased. The  demand  for  our  regular  graduates  who  will  intro- 
duce the  Hyannis  work  has  been  increasingly  large.  The  request 
has  just  come  to  us  from  superintendents  of  schools  that  we  offer 
regular  courses  in  sewing  and  cooking  in  connection  with  our 
summer  session.  It  seems  only  reasonable  that  we  should  meet 
such  demands,  which  we  have  helped  to  create,  and  we  are  asking 
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for  an  increase  in  our  appropriation  for  the  coming  year  to  cover 
the  expense  of  a  teacher  of  sewing  and  cooking  for  both  the  win- 
ter and  summer  sessions. 

Educational  Problems  needing  Attention. 

In  looking  out  over  the  educational  field  and  considering  what 
are  the  greatest  needs  of  public  school  education  to  which  the 
normal  school  may  hope  to  minister,  I  have  for  some  time  been 
impressed  with  three,  viz. :  — 

1.  The  country  schools  need  to  be  improved. 

2.  The  teachers  of  our  high  schools  need  to  be  trained. 

3.  All  of  our  schools  need  to  have  the  work  so  readjusted  that 
it  shall  have  as  its  basis  the  physical  activities  of  the  children. 

To  the  third  of  these  we  have  for  years  given  much  attention. 
What  has  been  done  and  what  should  next  be  done  along  this 
line  has  been  briefly  discussed. 

The  problem  of  the  country  school  calls  loudly  for  solution. 
Great  readjustments  seem  desirable  and  possible.  Many  coun- 
try people  are  calling  for  teachers  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to 
point  the  way  in  such  readjustment.  Some  normal  school  grad- 
uates do  now  teach  for  a  short  time  in  country  schools,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  not  the  best  teachers ;  they  are  often  city 
bred,  knowing  nothing  of  country  needs ;  and  in  every  case  no 
special  preparation  has  been  given  to  fit  them  to  teach  in 
country  schools.  It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  one  or  two  of 
the  normal  schools  of  this  State  shall  oifer  a  special  one  year's 
course  to  prepare  country  young  women  and  young  men  to 
teach  in  country  schools.  We  may  well  take  suggestions  from 
some  western  normal  schools  in  this  matter. 

The  demand  for  properly  trained  teachers  for  our  high  schools 
is  becoming  very  urgent.  It  seems  entirely  appropriate  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  should,  through  one  or  more  of  its 
normal  schools,  attack  this  problem.  I  believe  that  the  Hyannis 
Normal  School  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  undertake  the  work 
of  preparing  teachers  for  country  high  schools.  To  this  end  the 
school  would  need  to  have  as  a  part  of  its  training  school  a  high 
school  department.  Such  a  high  school  ought  to  serve  two  pur- 
poses, viz. :  — 
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1.  It  should  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the  best  modern 
educational  thought,  and  so  furnish  a  model  for  country  high 
schools  of  the  State. 

2.  It  should  furnish  a  training  school  in  which  college  gradu- 
ates could  teach  under  expert  supervision,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  the  spirit  of  the  pedagogy  which  they  are  being 
taught  in  the  lecture  room. 

The  Eelation  of  the  Hyannis  Normal  School  to  the 

Schools  of  the  Cape. 

Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  but  surely,  the  influence  of  the 
normal  school  is  being  extended  throughout  the  Cape.  This  is 
becoming  evident  in  many  ways. 

1.  Of  the  six  superintendents  of  schools  in  Barnstable  County, 
four  have  been  students  at  the  summer  school  and  two  are  grad- 
uates of  the  school.  All  these  superintendents  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  work  of  the  school,  and  glad  to  secure  its  gradu- 
ates. That  these  superintendents  are  a  progressive  set  of  men 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  meet  four  or  five  times  a  year  for 
discussion  of  their  professional  problems. 

2.  Hyannis  is  looked  upon  as  the  educational  center  of  the 
Cape,  and  here  the  annual  County  Teachers'  Association  and 
the  teachers'  institutes  are  held.  Teachers  visit  the  training 
school  for  suggestions. 

Industrial  education  is  being  quietly  introduced  into  many 
schools  which  are  under  the  charge  of  Hyannis  graduates.  Such 
work  is  putting  a  new  spirit  into  these  schools,  and  is  being  well 
received. 

The  number  of  pupils  from  the  Cape  is  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore, being,  in  proportion  to  the  population  represented,  about 
five  times  as  great  as  is  the  relative  proportion  of  normal  school 
pupils  to  the  population  throughout  the  State. 

The  high  schools  of  the  Cape  are  visited  each  June  by  the 
principal  or  some  other  representative  of  the  normal  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  high  school  graduates  with  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  normal  school. 

Members  of  the  faculty  go  out  from  time  to  time  to  give  ad- 
dresses in  different  parts  of  the  Cape,  and  arrangements  are 
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being  made  whereby  a  stereopticon  lecture  may  be  furnished  to 
any  high  school  on  the  Cape  with  very  slight  expense  to  the 
locality. 

The  relations  between  the  normal  school  and  the  public  schools 
of  the  Cape  are  continually  growing  more  cordial,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  mutual  helpfulness  seem  correspondingly  bright. 


Statistics  for  1908-09. 

Total  number  of  students,  regular  session,     . 
Total  number  of  students,  summer  session,    . 
Number  of  college  graduates,  summer  session. 
Number  of  normal  school  graduates,  summer  session, 
Number  of  graduates,  regular  session,    . 
Number  of  graduates,  summer  session,   . 
Number  of  superintendents  of  schools  in  attendance. 


49 
205 
21 
46 
17 
10 
12 


W.  A.  BALDWII^, 

Principal. 
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STATE  NOfiMAL  SCHOOL,  LOWELL. 

CYRUS  A.  DURGIN,  Principal. 

Instsuctobs  in  tbb  "Sobual,  School. 

Ctbus  a.  DuBGDr.  PByohology,  pedagogy. 

HuoH  J.  MoLXOT Mathematics,  physics. 

Mabbl  Hill, Histoiy,  civil  government  and  history  of  edu- 
cation. 

Anna  W.  Dbvbbbaux, Kindeigutfln  theory  and  practice. 

Sarah  C.  Wrklton, Music. 

Clarkncb  M.  Wbsd, Nature  study,  gardening,  chemistry. 

Nanct  M.  Braoo, Geography,  manual  training,  chemistry. 

JosBPHiXB  W.  Cbutb Drawing,  manual  training. 

MmioN  H.  Milnbb Reading,  physiology,  physical  education. 

Chablbs  £.  DoNBB. Penmanship. 

Sabah  E.  Lovbll, English  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature. 

Ethbl  E.  Kimball. Secretary  and  librarian. 

Bartlett  Tbaining  School.  Lowbll.  Mass. 

Hbrbbrt  D.  Bixbt. Principal. 

Bbllb  a.  Pbbscott, Ninth  grade,  reading,  supervisor  of  practice. 

Chablottb  M.  Mubklamd, Eighth  grade,  grammar,  supervisor  of  prac- 
tice. 

Blanchb  a.  Cbbkbt, Eighth  grade,  history,  supervisor  of  practice. 

Amt  L.  Tuckb. Seventh  grade,  music,  number,  supervisor  of 

practice. 

Fbancbs  Clark Seventh  grade,  geography,  supervisor  of  prac- 
tice. 

Permanent  substitute  for  supervisors. 

Bbllb  F.  Batchbldbr, Sixth  grade. 

Mart  £.  Walsh Sixth  grade. 

Maria  W.  Robbrts Fifth  grade. 

Kathbrdtb  F.  Farlbt, Fifth  grade. 

AucB  D.  SuNBURT .  Fourth  grade. 

Carolinb  H.  McGarvbt, Fourth  grade. 

Brxdobt  K.  Smith, Third  grade. 

Sara  E.  Ambs, Second  grade. 

A.  Qbrtruob  Snuts, Second  grade. 

EssiB  E.  Rochb, First  grade. 

E.  Bbllb  Pbrham, First  grade. 

Hblbn  W.  Notbs, Kindergarten,  Principal 

EnrTH  A.  Andrbws, Kindergarten,  Assistant. 

Gilbbrt  E.  Hood  Training  School,  Lawrbncb.  Mass. 

Lbila  M.  Lamprbt Principal 

Ella  F.  Eastman Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Annib  L.  O'Connor, Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Emma  J.  Grbbnwood First  and  second  grades. 

Mart  £.  Maronbt. Music. 

Annib  T.  McCartht, Drawing. 

Nbllib  S.  Winchbstbr, Seventh  grade. 
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H.  Francbs  McDonnkll, Sixth  gmde. 

Mart  A.  Mahonbt, Sixth  grade. 

Qbacb  I.  CoNLiN, Sixth  gmde. 

Habsl  L.  Muxxbn Fifth  grade. 

Lauri.  K.  Prxsoott Fourth  grade. 

£.  Habrl  ANDRBWSt Foutth  grade. 

Ellbn  C.  Tobin, Third  grade. 

EniBL  C.  Ramsey Third  grade. 

Ada  B.  Logu First  grade. 

North  Tbwrbburt  Trainxno  School. 
TnuKAH  S.  Morsb PrinoipaL 

The  Faculty. 

During  the  year  several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  school.  Miss  Mirion  H.  Milner  has  been  elected  to 
succeed  Miss  Mary  Hussey  as  instructor  in  physiology,  reading 
and  physical  training.  Miss  Milner  comes  from  the  Lowell  high 
school,  with  a  splendid  record  for  eflSciency  in  her  chosen  work. 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Lovell  of  the  Brockton  high  school  has  been  chosen 
to  succeed  Miss  Mabel  C.  Bragg  as  instructor  in  EnglisL  Miss 
Lovell  is  a  young  woman  of  scholarly  attainments,  and  has  had 
a  large  experience  in  English  work  In  September  Miss  Mar- 
garet Canfield,  our  efficient  secretary  and  librarian,  resigned, 
and  Miss  Ethel  E.  Eimball,  for  several  years  permanent  sub- 
stitute at  the  Bartlett  Training  School,  has  been  appointed  in 
her  place.  No  successor  to  Miss  Eimball  has  been  elected  as 
yet  The  election  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Doner  of  Beverly  as  in- 
structor in  penmanship  has  done  much  for  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  school.  Mr.  Doner  carries  on  the  same  work  in  the  nor- 
mal schools  at  Bridgewater,  Framingham  and  Salem,  and  is 
a  teacher  of  marked  ability. 

The  Coubse  of  Instbuction. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  business  of  the  normal  schools  is  to 
• 

prepare  yoimg  men  and  young  women  to  be  teachers  of  children 
in  the  grades,  —  that  is  to  say,  children  up  to  approximately 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  school  at  Lowell  has  made  much 
progress  along  the  lines  of  work  hitherto  considered  essential 
for  the  instruction  of  such  children.  Some  changes  have  been 
made  which  are  expected  to  secure  greater  efficiency,  both  from 
the  academic  and  from  the  professional  point  of  view. 

The  former  laboratory  course  in  chemistry  —  which,  while 
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it  may  have  had  its  academic  advantages  in  the  case  of  a  few 
students,  has  been  hard  to  reconcile  with  professional  instruc- 
tion in  grade  work  —  has  been  discontinued,  in  so  far  as  daily 
work  in  the  laboratory  is  concerned,  and  applied  courses  in  the 
subject  are  now  given  in  connection  with  geography,  gardening, 
physiology,  etc.  In  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a  course 
in  domestic  science,  much  attention  will  be  given  to  chemistry 
in  that  connection. 

The  course  in  physics,  formerly  allied  to  the  chemistry,  is 
now  being  taught  by  Mr.  Molloy  in  connection  with  mathe- 
matics, and  is  receiving  rather  more  time  than  formerly. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  education,  hitherto  largely  bio- 
graphical, has  been  made  to  present  more  of  the  philosophical 
view  of  the  subject. 

Instruction  in  gardening  is  now  confined  to  the  junior  year. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  department,  and  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  school,  plant  life  is  in  evidence. 

In  the  gymnasium,  practically  all  the  so-called  "  heavy " 
work  has  been  given  up,  and  the  class  exercises  are  of  a  strictly 
professional  character,  while  much  time  is  being  devoted  to 
instruction  in  games  that  may  be  taught  to  children  in  the 
schoolroom,  as  well  as  in  those  that  may  be  of  value  in  the 
school  yard. 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  in  all  departments  a 
strong  effort  has  been  made  to  strengthen  and  to  make  more 
practical  and  more  professional  all  the  work  in  which  the 
students  participate. 

But,  in  order  that  the  school  may  meet  the  demands  of  the 
times,  and  that  the  graduates  may  be  able  to  take  up  the  work 
of  the  modern  school,  with  all  that  the  word  implies,  new  courses 
must  be  added  to  the  curriculum.  While,  in  my  judgment,  any 
purely  vocational  training  in  the  grade  schools  is  much  to  be  de- 
plored, nevertheless,  throughout  the  course  from  the  first  grade 
up,  many  forms  of  manual  training — not  specifically  vocational, 
but  with  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  vocational  —  should  be  intro- 
duced, and  a  large  proportion  of  time  given  to  instruction  in 
them.  Whether  or  not,  in  the  future,  the  pupils  of  the  grade 
schools  are  to  be  differentiated  at  some  point  in  the  course,  that 
some  may  attend  vocational  high  schools  at  a  later  time,  while 
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others  may  attend  the  so-called  "  cultural "  high  schools,  the 
fact  remains  that  all  the  children  in  the  grades,  irrespective  of 
conditions  in  the  past  or  of  plans  for  the  future,  need  much 
more  of  the  training  for  manual  facility  than  they  now  receive. 
Hence,  in  the  light  of  these  views,  I  make  the  following  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  additional  courses :  — 

First.  —  A  course  in  domestic  science  and  household  economy 
should  be  offered  to  all  the  students  of  the  school,  and  to  the 
girls  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the  training  school,  — 
not  to  be  made  a  professional  course,  but  merely  for  the  imme- 
diate value  to  all  who  may  take  it.  The  equipment  for  such  a 
course  is  already  nearly  complete,  and  needs  the  expenditure  of 
but  a  small  sum  to  make  it  entirely  so.  The  teacher,  only,  is 
wanting.  This  can  be  made  an  extremely  strong  cultural  course, 
without  attempting  to  produce  teachers  of  the  subject. 

Second.  —  A  course  in  manual  training,  not  wholly  wood- 
working, but  to  include  the  rudiments  of  a  number  of  the  trades 
for  the  boys ;  this  work  may  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  normal  students  by  the  instructor,  who  should  be  a  man. 
A  parallel  course  in  sewing,  for  the  girls,  should  have  special 
reference  to  millinery  and  dressmaking.  In  addition,  many 
forms  of  manual  training  not  included  in  the  above  should  make 
a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  for  both  boys  and  girls.  This 
course  should  be  given  to  all  the  students  of  the  regular  two 
years'  course,  that  they  may  meet  more  intelligently  the  con- 
ditions likely  to  be  found  in  the  school  work  of  the  near  future. 
I  believe  that  this  course  should  vary  much  from  the  lines  now 
commonly  followed. 

Third.  —  An  amplification  of  the  present  course  in  gardening, 
by  the  purchase  of  available  land  near  the  school.  Mr.  Weed 
has  the  course  well  in  hand.  The  members  of  the  junior  class 
do  definite  garden  work  either  indoors  or  out  of  doors  during 
every  week  of  the  school  year.  They  grow  flowers  and  vege- 
tables of  many  kinds,  each  pupil  having  individual  responsi- 
bility in  the  care  of  large  numbers  of  plants.  These  gardening 
operations  furnish  the  basis  for  much  work  in  drawing  and 
English.  In  the  training  schools  some  form  of  gardening  activ- 
ity is  carried  on  in  all  the  grades  throughout  the  school  year. 
Gardening  is  carefully  related  to  the  development  of  the  pupils. 
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and  is  the  basis  of  work  in  other  lines.     Further  progress,  how- 
ever, will  require  more  room  and  possibly  more  time. 

Training  Schools. 

The  training,  schools,  the  Bartlett  in  Lowell,  the  Gilbert  E. 
Hood  in  Lawrence  and  the  rural  school  in  North  Tewksburj, 
are  doing  very  efficient  work  with  the  students,  in  giving  them 
the  rudiments  of  actual  schoolroom  experience.  The  practice 
period  has  been  lengthened  to  fifteen  weeks. 

Imperative  Needs. 

The  wood  work  on  the  outside  of  the  normal  school  building 
is  in  very  bad  condition,  and  the  interior  walls  need  painting 
sadly.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Massachusetts, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  down.  Nothing  in  the  way 
of  painting  has  been  done  since  its  completion,  in  1897. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  students  for  year,  175. 

2.  Number  in  entering  class:  junior,  79. 

3.  Number  of  graduates  for  year,  50. 

4.  Total  number  of  graduates,  653. 

5.  Whole  number  of  students  admitted  since  opening  of  school,  1,020. 

6.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted  — 17  years,  8  months. 

7.  Of  the  entering  class,  Middlesex  County  is  represented  by  9 
towns,  Essex  County  by  5  towns.  Lowell  furnishes  29  pupils;  Law- 
rence, 27;  Haverhill,  7;  Methuen,  3;  Winchester,  2;  Billerica,  2; 
Chelmsford,  2;  Woburn,  Tewksbury,  Cambridge,  Dracut,  Ballardvale, 
Wilmington,  North  Andover,  1  each. 

8.  Occupation  of  pupils'  fathers:  merchants,  11;  machinists,  8; 
farmers,  4;  carpenters,  4}  operators,  4;  foremen,  5;  clerks,  3;  police- 
men, 3;  lawyers,  2;  butchers,  2;  blacksmiths,  2;  hatters,  2;  managers, 
2;  teamster,  baker,  auctioneer,  weaver,  shoemaker,  packer,  inspector, 
watchman,  real  estate  dealer,  signal  man,  wool  sorter,  traveling  sales- 
man, card  clothier,  leather  worker,  1  each;  deceased,  13;  total,  79. 

CYKUS  A.  DUKGIN, 

Prineipcd. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NORTH  ADAMS. 

FRANK  FULLER  MURDOCK,  Peikcipal. 

Instbuctobs  in  ths  Normal  Dkpabtbcbnt. 

Frank  F.  Mubdock, Psychology,  pedagogy. 

Roland  W.  Guss, Natuial  science. 

Archrr  C.  BowBNt History,  geography. 

Flotd  B.  Jbnbb, Agrieultute. 

Abtrttb  W.  Tbubbt, Industrial  training. 

Mabt  a.  Pbabson, Drawing,  industrial  arts. 

Rosa  E.  Sbablb, Mathematics,  music. 

Annib  C.  Skbblb, Physiology,  physical  culture. 

Mabt  L.  Babight, English,  reading. 

Hblbn  Van  A.  Schutlbb, Domestic  arts. 

Pbiscilla  Aldbn Drawing,  industrial  arts. 

Mabx  Hopkins  TBAiNiNa  School. 

Inttruetora  in  the  Orammar  and  Primary  DepartmenL 

Donna  D.  Couch. PrincipaL 

School  organisation  and  management  in  the  normal  department. 

Am  A  MB  Knobbl Ninth  grade. 

Mabgabbt  Botd,i Ninth  grade. 

Adddb  M.  Atbb, Eighth  grade. 

Winona  A.  Wbbbb,' Eighth  grade. 

RooB  Q.  O'Neill, Seventh  grade. 

Flobbnce  W.  Raousb,* Sevenlii  grade. 

E.  Idblla  Haskins Sixth  grade. 

Ebcilt  D.  Stact, Fifth  grade. 

Mabqarbt  R.  Gallon,! Fifth  grade. 

Fbbblotb  Clabxb, Fourth  grade. 

AoNBS  E.  Walxbb,    . Fourth  grade. 

Susan  G.  Lombabd, Third  grade. 

Genbtzbyb  M.  Chapin,* Third  grade. 

Emma  H.  Tinoub, Second  grade. 

EnrrH  A.  Root. Second  grade. 

Annib  J.  Lamphibb, First  grade. 

Elta  L.  Bbownbon, Fint  grade. 

Mab  E.  McGowan,! First  grade. 

InHrvctora  in  the  KindergaHen  Department. 

Elba  Gbabmb  QRATBa, PrincipaL 

Habbibt  L.  Stroud,! Assistant. 

Bbiggsyillb  Rubal  Trainino  School. 

Hannah  P.  Watbrman Principal,  grammar  departmoiit 

Nblla  H.  Colb Primary  department. 

Broad  Brook  Rural  Training  School. 

Bbssib  W.  Nichols Principal,  grammar  departmont 

Anna  R.  Campbbll,' Primary  department. 

!  These  do  not  train  normal  students. 
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Dominating  Influences. 

The  faculty  must  know  the  dominating  influences  in  the  sev- 
eral communities  in  which  the  graduates  teach.  Otherwise, 
teachers,  courses  and  methods  become  conventional,  self -centered 
and  impractical.  The  influences  which  we  undertake  to  meas- 
ure by  personal  inspection  are :  — 

Community.  —  The  geographical  environment ;  distribution 
of  population;  prominent  vocations;  and  the  prevailing  social, 
vocational,  educational  and  religious  standards  and  practices. 

School  Equipment  —  The  geographical  location,  grounds, 
buildings,  furniture  and  sanitary  conveniences. 

School  Children.  —  Their  health,  dress,  social  habits ;  their 
ages,  classes  and  general  abilities;  causes  of  retardation  and 
leaving  school;  nationality  and  parental  care  (State  wards). 

School  Work.  —  The  subjects  taught,  apparatus  and  supplies, 
kinds  of  industrial  work;  the  relation  of  school  work  to  home 
needs,  vocational  opportunities  and  higher  education. 

Teaching.  —  The  proportion  of  normal  and  college  graduates ; 
the  prominent  standards  and  modes  of  instruction;  prevailing 
elements  of  weakness;  salaries,  length  of  sessions  and  of  the 
school  year ;  frequency  of  change  of  teachers,  and  the  causes. 

To  inculcate  this  standard  of  judgment  in  the  students,  each 
is  asked  to  write  a  description  of  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  her  own  community,  treating  each  topic  with  sufficient  thor- 
oughness to  ensure  a  just  interpretation.  Class  discussions  test 
accuracy  of  observation,  reasonableness  of  inference  and  discre- 
tion in  statement.  Each  community  is  held  in  mind  as  a  special 
problem,  which  any  of  the  students  may  be  called  to  solve  by 
teaching  there.  Generalizations  are  avoided  at  this  stage  of  the 
work.  Later,  students  visit  strange  schools  in  strange  commu- 
nities, report  their  observations  both  orally  and  in  writing,  com- 
mend excellencies,  and  propose  ways  of  bettering  less  satisfactory 
conditions. 

Professional  enthusiasm  and  a  deeper  insight  into  education 
as  social  service  come  to  us  all  also  from  our  visitation  of  in- 
stitutions whose  problems  or  methods  vary  considerably  from 
our  OAvn.  During  the  current  season  teachers  have  visited 
the  Portland,  Me.,  kindergartens;  Iforth  Bennet  Street  Indus- 
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trial  School,  Boston;  Horace  Mann,  Speyer  and  Ethical  Cul- 
ture schools,  New  York ;  kindergartens  and  primary  schools  of 
Worcester,  Clinton  and  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Perkins  Institution, 
Parental  School,  Eliot  Industrial  School,  Industrial  School  for 
Cripples,  Boston;  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Smith  Agri- 
cultural School,  Northampton;  and  high  schools  in  Berkshire 
County.  The  visiting  teachers  report  to  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, and  all  are  stimulated  and  strengthened  by  this  mediate 
contact  with  the  larger  life. 

Professional  Adaptations. 

The  subjects  of  study  are  arranged  in  five  departments,  — 
English,  mathematics,  natural  science,  social  science  and  the 
arts.  Each  subject  is  developed  with  the  students  in  the  order 
in  which  a  child  naturally  acquires  it,  and  is  organized  as  a 
matured  body  of  knowledge  only  at  the  end  of  the  series  of 
lessons. 

Definite  effort  is  made  to  derive  every  subject  from  and  to 
keep  it  allied  to  real  life.  Geometry  is  related  to  construction 
and  decoration  in  masonry,  carpentry,  machinery,  architecture, 
etc.  Arithmetic  is  the  measurement  and  computation  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activities  experienced  or  easily  understood 
by  the  learner.  Nearly  one  hundred  sets  of  industrial  prob- 
lems have  been  compiled  from  actual  life  by  students  and  teach- 
ers, each  set  tracing  the  business  through  the  various  stages  of 
production  and  sale.  English  is  related  not  only  to  literature, 
but  also  to  mathematics  and  science,  to  business  and  social 
forms.  The  problems  of  gardening,  sanitation,  heating,  venti- 
lating, lighting  and  manufacturing,  arising  on  our  own  school 
grounds,  in  our  buildings  and  in  our  homes,  are  the  occasions 
of  instruction  in  science.  The  facts  resulting  from  these  scien- 
tific explanations  are  organized  later,  and  used  to  show  the  con- 
tent and  function  of  the  individual  sciences.  History  and  ge- 
ography trace  the  progress  and  interchange  of  human  endeavor, 
and  lead  to  the  practical  study  of  citizenship,  government  and 
international  relations. 

Methods  of  teaching  are  taught  at  the  time  of  considering  the 
progression  of  the  subject  and  by  the  teacher  of  the  subject. 
The  test  of  a  method  is  its  conformity  with  a  child's  natural 
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mode  of  acquisition,  and  the  operations  of  skilled  artists  and  ar- 
tisans. 

Observation  trips  are  made  to  Windsor  Lake  and  vicinity,  the 
natural  bridge,  Hoosac  Eiver,  Greylock  Mountain  and  the  west 
shaft  of  Hoosac  timnel;  to  limestone  quarries  and  kilns,  the 
foundry,  print  works,  biscuit  factory,  gas  works  and  pumping 
station;  to  stables,  barns,  dairies  and  greenhouses;  to  lumber 
yards  and  mill;  to  the  newspaper  printing  rooms,  banks,  de- 
partment stores  and  hotels ;  to  the  city  hall,  polling  places,  police 
station  and  fire  engine  house;  to  the  historical  rooms,  historic 
sites  and  the  library. 

Practice  teaching  is  begun  during  the  first  year  by  students 
who  have  had  previous  experience,  and  is  continuous  for  all  stu- 
dents during  their  second  year. 

Efficiency  is  the  result  of  well-directed  practice  under  the 
conditions  in  which  one  desires  to  be  efficient.  To  that  end, 
three  training  schools  have  been  secured.  The  city  training 
school  (Mark  Hopkins  school)  includes  the  kindergarten  and 
nine  other  grades,  arranged  in  eighteen  class  rooms.  A  regular 
teacher  is  in  charge  of  each  class.  Six  of  the  teachers  do  not 
train  students,  but  are  themselves  in  training  for  positions  of 
prominence.  Their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  city.  The  train- 
ing school  at  Williamstown  (Broad  Brook  school)  is  in  a 
country  village  five  miles  away,  and  has  the  first  six  grades,  ac- 
commodated in  two  rooms.  The  training  school  at  Clarksburg 
(Briggsville  school)  is  in  a  mill  village  three  miles  away,  and 
has  eight  grades,  accommodated  in  two  rooms.  These  rural 
training  schools  are  of  the  greatest  importance  because  they 
exemplify  the  conditions  which  a  large  majority  of  graduates 
must  meet  in  their  first  experience. 

Extension  Work. 

The  normal  school  should  co-operate  practically  and  contin- 
uously with  the  superintendent ;  with  school  committees  in  their 
several  communities;  with  its  graduates  (especially  of  recent 
classes)  in  their  individual  schools;  with  the  high  schools  from 
which  normal  school  students  come. 

Extension  work  by  this  normal  school  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  year  much  more  definitely  and  practically.     Work- 
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ing  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Julius  E.  Warren,  agent  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  direct  assistance  has  been  rendered  to  forty 
towns  of  Berkshire  and  adjoining  counties.  In  all  cases  the  pur- 
pose has  been  to  so  improve  the  teaching,  courses  and  methods 
that  children  shall  be  trained  to  be  efficient.  Much  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  more  and  better  lorms  of  manual  work, 
with  due  enlargement  into  real  industrial  work.  Twenty-two 
of  the  thirty-two  cities  and  towns  of  Berkshire  County  are  now 
operating  courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  leading  manual  arts. 

The  towns  of  Clarksburg,  Williamstown,  Alford,  New  Ash- 
ford,  Lanesborough,  Peru  and  Hinsdale  have  equipped  ante- 
rooms for  woodworking  and  cooking.  Boys  have  sheathed  a 
ceiling  and  walls;  laid  a  hard-wood  floor;  built  work  benches, 
closets  and  tables;  set  up  sinks;  made  cold  frames,  racks  for 
garden  tools  and  window  boxes ;  painted  inner  and  outer  walls. 
Cooking,  sewing  and  gardening  have  been  taught  in  equally 
practical  ways.  All  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  grade  teachers. 
The  Thursday  Morning  Club  of  Great  Barrington  is  conducting 
at  private  expense  woodworking,  sewing,  cooking  and  housekeep- 
ing courses  in  the  ninth  grade,  with  the  hope  of  securing  the 
establishment  of  industrial  training  by  the  town.  Stockbridge 
has  made  it  possible  for  teachers  to  do  industrial  work,  and 
several  have  made  successful  beginnings.  During  the  summer, 
classes  in  woodworking,  sewing  and  cooking  are  conducted  by 
citizens  free  of  charge  to  the  children. 

Sheffield  and  New  Marlborough  have  established  rural  high 
schools,  and  are  planning  to  equip  rooms  for  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, the  domestic  arts  and  woodworking.  Lenox  has  pro- 
vided rooms  in  the  new  high  school  building  for  the  industrial 
arts.  These  formerly  were  taught  at  private  expense,  but  are 
now  discontinued,  awaiting  the  adoption  of  the  work  by  the 
town. 

North  Adams  maintains  excellent  courses  under  trained  su- 
pervisors in  woodworking,  sewing,  cooking,  and  the  care  of  din- 
ing room  and  chamber.  An  additional  instructor  has  just  been 
appointed  to  give  special  aid  in  industrial  hand  work  throughout 
all  the  primary  classes.  Eecently  the  desire  to  extend  indus- 
trial opportunities  to  those  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  grammar 
grades  who  needed  or  preferred  that  form  of  education  eventu- 
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ated  in  a  request  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  aid  in  establish- 
ing such  a  school,  to  be  used  also  by  the  normal  school  as  a 
school  for  training  teachers. 

Dalton  has  extended  courses  in  woodworking,  sewing  and 
cooking,  conducted  by  a  trained  supervisor,  but  entirely  at  pri- 
vate expense. 

Adams  has  provided  for  woodworking  and  cooking  in  the 
high  school  building  now  being  completed.  In  the  grades  a 
commendable  variety  of  manual  work  has  been  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  drawing. 

The  laudable  efforts  of  individual  teachers  in  Egremont, 
Eichmond,  West  Stockbridge,  Chester,  Middlefield  and  Wash- 
ington, the  work  at  the  Dickinson  high  school  at  Deerfield,  and 
the  progress  of  the  Conway  high  school,  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended. 

The  method  of  extension  work  is :  — 

1.  Inspection  of  schools  and  their  environment  by  the  agent 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  principal  of  the  normal 
school  and  the  local  school  officials. 

2.  Study  of  the  town  financial  report,  to  determine  the  use 
made  of  State  aid. 

3.  Public  meetings  with  the  citizens. 

4.  "  Follow  up  "  aid  to  superintendents  and  teachers. 

5.  Winter  vacation  study  at  the  normal  school  by  rural  teach- 
ers. 

Oppoetunities. 

Printing.  —  The  printing  shop  is  well  equipped  for  the  in- 
struction of  six  persons,  and  thus  far  it  has  been  used  by  ninth 
grade  boys.  They  have  printed  cards,  lesson  exercises,  pro- 
grams, announcements,  mottoes,  selections  of  prose  and  poetry, 
and  the  class  paper.  The  good  effects  have  been  the  improve- 
ment of  the  technical  use  of  English,  the  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  a  printed  page,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  choice  of 
printing  as  a  vocation. 

There  have  been  no  funds  available  for  the  employment  of  a 
proficient  instructor,  so  that  the  methods  of  work  have  suffered. 
For  this  reason  printing  has  been  discontinued,  although  in 
September,  when  the  boys  were  given  a  chance  to  express  their 
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interests,  all  of  them  asked  for  printing.  The  services  of  a 
teacher  of  printing  would  include  other  forms  of  industrial 
work  not  yet  attempted  for  lack  of  an  instructor.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  provision  be  made  for  resuming  printing  under 
skilled  instruction. 

Planting  Shrubbery.  —  The  grounds  about  the  normal  and 
public  school  buildings  in  North  Adams  are  relatively  bare.  To 
improve  these  conditions  a  series  of  practical  exercises  is  being 
arranged,  as  follows:  observation  of  beautiful  grounds;  study 
of  pictures  and  plans;  designing  improvements  of  our  own 
grounds;  preparing  beds  and  planting  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants.  Eventually  we  expect  to  produce  similar  results  through- 
out our  territory. 

Extension  Work.  —  Teachers  in  elementary  and  rural  high 
schools  are  co-operating  by  testing  new  kinds  of  hand  work  and 
new  adaptations  in  the  teaching  of  subjects  which  have  proved 
successful  in  the  training  schools.  Graduates  are  eager  to  make 
use  of  such  material,  and  our  helpfulness  would  be  increased 
many  fold  if  members  of  the  faculty  could  be  sent  where  needed 
without  expense  to  themselves.  Superintendents  welcome  this 
assistance,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  further  this  work ;  but 
the  school  committees  have  not  the  funds  both  to  buy  material 
and  pay  travelling  expenses. 

Closely  related  to  this  line  of  advancement  is  that  of  observa- 
tional study  of  distant  schools  whose  work  can  be  made  to  ad- 
vance our  own.  The  policy  of  sending  a  principal  each  year 
for  a  month's  study  at  the  expense  of  the  State  could  with  equal 
benefit  be  applied  to  other  members  of  the  faculties.  Many 
teachers  would  go  willingly  for  a  month  or  two  on  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence without  loss  of  pay.  The  visitation  by  members  of  this 
faculty  at  their  own  expense  has  enabled  us  to  make  notable 
improvements  and  prove  the  soundness  of  the  policy. 

Correspondence  Courses.  —  Scarcely  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
of  the  public  school  teachers  of  Massachusetts  are  graduates  of 
normal  schools.  Very  many  graduates  of  high  schools  go  at 
once  into  teaching  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  pay  the  cost  of 
board  at  the  normal  schools.  The  success  of  the  winter  vaca- 
tion courses  at  this  school  and  of  the  summer  courses  at  the 
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Hyannis  school,  together  with  the  desires  and  requests  expressed 
by  the  teachers  met  during  the  extension  work,  are  strong  evi- 
dences of  the  need  of  correspondence  courses.  Experience  in 
correspondence  aid  to  our  graduates  and  to  those  who  have  taken 
shorter  courses  assures  us  of  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
such  an  extension  of  professional  training.  It  is  certain  that 
such  a  department  would  produce  the  following  results :  — 

1.  Many  teachers  not  graduates  of  a  normal  school  would  be 
induced  to  undertake  some  professional  progress. 

2.  Participating  untrained  teachers  would  immediately  im- 
prove their  daily  teaching. 

3.  Attendance  at  normal  schools  would  be  increased. 

4.  Better  kinds  and  modes  of  work  would  be  brought  imme- 
diately before  the  superintendents. 

5.  Higher  educational  standards  would  come  to  prevail  in  all 
communities  having  such  students. 

6.  School  officials  would  be  influenced  to  a  wiser  expenditure 
of  State  aid. 

Candidates  would  be. subject  to  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion now  specified  for  resident  students,  though  teachers  unable 
to  meet  the  test  would  be  given  informal  aid. 

The  course  leading  to  a  diploma  would  include  all  the  sub- 
jects required  of  students  in  full  residence. 

The  work  directed  by  correspondence  would  include:  (1)  sub- 
jects or  phases  of  subjects  which  would  increase  scholarship,  and 
could  be  organized  for  purposes  of  instruction  imder  the  guid- 
ance of  printed  directions;  (2)  teaching  ways  of  studying  ob- 
jects, books,  maps,  etc.,  the  performing  of  experiments,  conduct 
of  industrial  work,  testing  and  correcting  daily  lessons. 

The  work  in  residence  would  include:  (1)  correction  and  im- 
provement of  personal  qualities,  both  social  and  professional; 
(2)  regular  instruction  in  those  subjects  or  phases  of  subjects 
which  require  the  presence  of  an  instructor;  (3)  practice  teach- 
ing; (4)  inculcation  of  the  educational  and  social  standards 
which  institutions  are  powerful  to  promote. 

Written  reports  and  examinations  would  be  required  at  defi- 
nite stages  of  advancement,  the  latter  to  be  taken  under  satis- 
factory supervision.  A  rank  of  seventy  per  cent,  would  be 
required  to  pass. 
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Occasional  inspection  would  be  made  by  the  visiting  member 
of  the  faculty.  The  estimate  of  the  local  superintendent  would 
be  given  due  weight  in  rating  the  candidate  for  a  diploma. 

Books  and  apparatus  would  be  loaned  by  the  school,  for  which 
students  would  deposit  money  in  advance,  the  same  to  be  re- 
turned upon  safe  delivery  of  material  loaned.  Tuition  would 
be  free  to  citizens  of  the  State ;  for  other  students,  a  tuition  fee 
of  $50  per  year  would  be  collected,  payable  quarterly  in  advance. 

Candidates  for  a  diploma  would  be  obliged  to  take  one  year 
of  resident  work. 

The  length  of  the  course  necessary  to  secure  a  diploma  would 
not  be  less  than  three  years  for  students  at  home  and  for  teachers 
just  beginning  their  experience.  The  time  required  for  teachers 
of  several  years  of  experience  would  vary  according  to  their  sev- 
eral abilities,  but  would  be  less  than  two  years  for  the  best  can- 
didates. 

Industrial  School.  — ^  The  proposition  of  the  city  of  North 
Adams  for  the  joint  establishment  by  the  city  and  State  of  a 
preliminary  industrial  school  which  shall  be  used  as  a  training 
school  is  one  calculated  to  aid  in  the  practical  solution  of  what 
to  do  with  the  "  wasted  years  "  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  The 
school  would  improve  all  forms  of  industrial  education,  by  es- 
tablishing the  preliminary  form  necessary  to  the  best  vocational 
instruction ;  would  facilitate  the  observation  and  practice  of  all 
students,  especially  of  those  preparing  to  teach  industrial  arts, 
as  department  workers  or  supervisors  in  elementary  schools. 

Statistics. 

Statistics  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1909,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  Number  admitted  in  September,  1908:  regular  courses,  63;  special 
eourses,  15 ;  vacation,  21,  —  all  women.  Whole  number  enrolled  during 
the  year,  149.    Number  of  graduates,  47. 

2.  Average  age  of  entering  class,  19  years,  7  months. 

3.  Whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the  school, 
789. 

4.  Number  of  students  from  Massachusetts:  Berkshire  County,  90; 
Franklin  County,  20;  Hampshire  County,  10;  Hampden  County,  6; 
Middlesex  County,  2;  Suffolk  County,  1;  Worcester  County,  6;  Norfolk 
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County,  1;  Plymouth  County,  1;  Connecticut,  2;  New  York,  3;  Ver- 
mont, 6;  Maine,  1.  Cities  and  towns  represented:  Massachusetts,  33; 
scattering,  10. 

5.  Occupations  of  parents:  farmers,  24;  merchants,  10;  grocers,  5; 
laborers,  5;  superintendents,  4;  gardeners,  3;  salesmen,  3;  foremen,  3; 
insurance  agents,  2 ;  plumbers,  2 ;  clerks,  2 ;  engineers,  2 ;  blacksmiths,  2 ; 
grain  dealers,  2;  tailor,  mileage  broker,  minister,  office  clerk,  asses- 
sor, laster,  manufacturer,  engraver,  machinist,  mail  carrier,  doctor, 
coachman,  retired,  piano  agent,  box  maker,  clothier,  cutter,  lawyer, 
bookkeeper,  editor,  musician,  die  maker,  agriculturist,  livery  stable  pro- 
prietor, high  school  principal,  inspector,  engraver,  wholesale  grocer, 
lumber  dealer,  lumberman,  barber,  gas  business,  janitor,  carpenter,  loom 
fixer,  boiler  maker,  paper  maker,  each  1;  unknown,  3;  deceased,  19. 

FRANK  F.  MUKDOCK, 

PrincipcU, 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SALEM. 

J.  ASBIJRY  PITMAN,  Pbincipal. 

Ikstructorb  tn  thb  Normal  School. 

JoasPR  AsBURT  PmiAN Theory  and  pntctioe  of  teaching,  history  of 

education. 

Harriet  Laura  Martin, Algebra,  geometry,  Latin. 

JsaaiB  Putnam  Lxarotd,^ English. 

Charles  Frrderick  Whxtnbt,^  Manual  arts. 

Mart  Aucb  Warrrn,* Nature  study,  physiology,  physical  training. 

Gbrtrudb  Brown  Goldsmith,  A.B.,  .  2So61ogy,  botany,  psychology. 

Francbs  Boutkllb  Dbank,^  ....  United  States  history,  civics,  history  of  com- 
merce.   Librarian. 

Helen  Hood  RoaBRS,^ Reading,  phsrsical  training. 

Ca8«ix  Lucrbtia  Painb,' Supervisor  of  training.    Child  study.  - 

Frbd  Willis  Archibald,* Music. 

Harribt  Emma  Pbbt,* Literature,  arithmetic. 

LouiSB  Carounb  Wbllman Secretary.    Typewriting. 

Sumner  Wbbstbr  Cushino,  S.B.,^  Physiography,    geography,    economic    geog- 

raphy. 

Freobricx  Walter  Ribd,* Manual  training. 

Walter  G.  Whitman,  A.M.,      ....     Physics,  chemistry,  physiography. 

Charles  E.  Doner.* Penmanship. 

Arthur  John  Meredith,  Ph.B..    .  Bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  economics. 

Mart  Louibe  Smith,  A.B., Shorthand,  typewriting,  coitunercial  corre- 
spondence. 

Clara  Ellen  Townsbnd,  Ph.B.,    .  Shorthand,  arithmetic,  penmanship. 

Instructors  in  the  Practice  Schools. 
Herbert  Leslie  Rand Principal. 

The  Practice  School 

Herbert  Leslie  Rand, Grade  eight.    Gardening. 

Maud  Sarah  Wheeler, Grade  seven.    Sewing. 

Marjorib  Huse, Grade  six.    Sewing. 

Bessie  Jordan  Welch Grade  five.    Sewing. 

Salltmab  Morrill  Dennett,    ....  Grade  four. 

Mart  Elisabeth  Jambs, Grade  three. 

Dbua  Frances  Campbell,* Grade  two. 

Gebtbudb  March, Grade  one. 

Mat  Heath  Notes, Kindergarten.     Kindergarten    methods    and 

principles. 

The  Bertram  SehooL 

EutA  Clara  Allen, Grades  three  and  four. 

Susan  Ellen  Ropes, Grade  two. 

Mildred  Mat  Moses* Grade  one. 

Alice  Martha  Wtman, Kindergarten. 

The  Farme  School,  Marblehead. 
Bertina  Dteh, Ungraded. 

*  These  instructors  also'teach  and  supervise  in  the  practice  schools. 
'  Absent  on  leave;  Mabel  Lucille  Hobbs,  substitute. 

*  Absent  on  leave ;  Bertha  Louise  Carpenter,  substitute. 
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The  Faculty. 

Each  year  brings  a  few  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  fac- 
ulty. This  year,  in  consequence  of  an  extension  of  the  work  in 
different  departments,  three  new  teachers  have  been  added  to 
the  staff. 

The  second  year  in  the  history  of  the  commercial  department 
made  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  a  senior  class, 
and  Clara  E.  Townsend,  recently  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  high  school,  has  been  secured  as  a  perma- 
nent teacher.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Iowa  College,  and  has  had 
thorough  training  in  those  commercial  subjects  in  which  she  is 
giving  instruction.  She  has  held  important  positions  as  a  teacher 
in  both  high  and  normal  schools,  and  has  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  practical  business  experience. 

Charles  E.  Adams,  after  twenty-two  years  of  efficient  service 
as  instructor  in  physical  science,  has  resigned,  to  engage  in  a 
lucrative  business;  and  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Walter  G. 
Whitman,  who  for  several  years  has  held  a  similar  position  in 
the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City,  and  in  the  summer 
school  of  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Whitman  is  a  graduate 
of  Tufts  College,  and  has  received  a  master's  degree  from 
Columbia. 

Through  an  arrangement  between  this  school  and  the  normal 
schools  at  Lowell,  Bridgewater  and  Framingham,  Charles  E. 
Doner,  formerly  supervisor  of  penmanship  at  Beverly,  has  been 
employed  to  give  instruction  in  that  subject  one  day  each 
week.  Mr.  Doner  is  a  graduate  of  the  Zanerian  Art  College, 
Columbus,  O.  He  has  taught  in  the  Spencerian  Commercial 
School,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  in  the  Heffley  School  of  Commerce, 
Brooklyn. 

Cassie  L.  Paine,  supervisor  of  training,  is  spending  a  sab- 
batical year  in  an  advanced  course  of  study  at  Teachers  College. 
Mabel  L.  Hobbs,  formerly  a  teacher  in  our  practice  school  and 
recently  a  student  at  Teachers  College,  is  acting  as  substitute 
for  Miss  Paine. 

Alton  C.  Churbuck,  principal  of  the  practice  schools,  re- 
signed at  the  opening  of  the  school  yeaY,  to  accept  a  position  in 
Boston.     Herbert  L.  Rand,  of  the  Charles  A.  Daniels  school. 
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Maiden,  succeeds  him.  Mr.  Band  is  a  graduate  of  the  Castine 
and  of  the  Bridgewater  normal  schools.  He  has  had  a  large  ex- 
perience as  principal  of  important  elementary  schools  in  this 
State  and  in  Maine. 

D.  Frances  Campbell,  teacher  in  the  second  grade,  is  absent 
on  account  of  poor  health,  and  Bertha  L.  Carpenter,  a  graduate 
of  the  Framingham  formal  School,  is  in  charge  of  this  class. 

Helen  M.  Dillingham  and  Louise  Farrington,  teacher  of  the 
first  grade  and  kindergartner,  respectively,  both  of  whom  have 
rendered  valuable  service  for  several  years,  have  resigned.  The 
first  grade  is  now  under  the  instruction  of  Gertrude  March,  a 
graduate  of  the  North  Adams  Normal  School,  a  teacher  in  the 
practice  department  of  the  same  school,  and  more  recently  in  a 
first  grade  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  May  H.  Noyes,  a  graduate  of 
Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Training  School,  and  formerly  at 
the  head  of  the  kindergarten  department  at  the  New  Paltz  Nor- 
mal School,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten  in  the 
practice  school.  She  also  conducts  a  course  in  kindergarten 
principles  and  methods  for  seniors  in  the  normal  school. 

Pbofessional  Improvement. 

This  school  is  fortunate  in  having  an  ambitious  and  progres- 
sive faculty.  The  disposition  to  improve  along  professional 
lines  has  been  encouraged,  and,  as  far  as  has  been  possible,  op- 
portunities for  advanced  study  have  been  afforded.  Leave  of 
absence  for  study,  courses  at  sunmier  schools,  other  special 
courses  for  teachers  provided  by  some  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  travel  are  some  of  the  means  of 
improvement  of  which  members  of  the  faculty  have  availed 
themselves  during  the  past  year.  Many  of  our  instructors  are 
in  frequent  demand  as  institute  workers  and  as  lecturers  before 
educational  associations. 

Impbovement  of  the  Building  and  Gbounds. 

The  planting  and  general  improvement  of  the  grounds  has 
been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  repAirs  upon  the  walks 
and  driveways.  Granolithic  has  been  substituted  for  the  old 
wooden  floors  in  the  corridors  in  the  basement,  and   a  new 
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maple  floor  has  been  laid  in  the  gymnasium.  With  the  addition 
of  a  system  of  shower  baths  which  should  be  installed  next  year, 
the  gymnasium  will  satisfactorily  meet  the  present  needs  of  the 
school.  With  the  exception  of  the  lunch  room,  which  will  soon 
require  extensive  repairs,  the  building  is  now  in  excellent 
condition. 

Course  of  Instbuotion. 

The  standards  of  scholarship  have  been  raised  so  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  students  are  finding  it  to  their  advantage 
to  remain  in  the  school  three  years.  Great  care  is  exercised  in 
the  admission  of  students,  and  those  who  have  been  received  into 
the  school  and  subsequently  found  to  be  deficient  in  those  es- 
sential qualifications  upon  which  a  course  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  must  be  founded,  are  promptly  advised  to 
withdraw. 

Penmanship.  —  For  several  years  an  elective  course  in  pen- 
manship has  been  offered,  but  last  September  a  prescribed  course 
in  this  subject  was  introduced  for  both  juniors  and  seniors. 

Kindergarten.  —  A  kindergarten  course  has  been  established, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  training  kindergartners,  but  to  enrich  the 
preparation  of  primary  teachers  by  making  them  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  educational  principles  upon  which  the  kin- 
dergarten is  founded,  and  with  the  matter  and  method  of  kinder- 
garten instruction.  All  members  of  the  senior  class  have  the 
benefit  of  this  course,  and  all  students  who  teach  in  the  first 
and  second  grades  in  the  practice  schools  are  required  to  observe 
in  the  kindergartens. 

Physical  Science.  —  The  course  in  physical  science  has  been 
in  process  of  revision  for  several  years.  We  are  now  prepared 
to  offer  courses  in  industrial  physics  and  chemistry,  which  will 
be  conducted  by  an  instructor  who  has  been  specially  trained 
and  who  has  had  valuable  experience  in  this  particular  line  of 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a 
course  in  domestic  science  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  regular 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Industrial  Work! —  The  industrial  work  is  one  of  the  chief 
centers  of  interest.     The  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  and  the 
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geography  garden  afford  a  wealth  of  opportunity  for  correlation 
with  the  older  subjects  of  instruction,  and  substantial  products 
of  the  children's  industry  are  being  realized  and  exemplified 
in  the  higher  grades  of  the  practice  school. 

The  character  of  the  shop  work  by  the  boys  of  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  has  been  determined,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  needs  of  the  garden;  the  playground  equipment 
has  been  made  in  the  shop,  and  the  boys  are  able  to  supply  many 
other  needs  of  the  school  which  demand  the  use  of  hand  tools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  the  regular  teachers  in  the  grammar 
grades,  and  the  instruction  is  of  the  most  practical  character, 
the  needs  of  the  home  and  of  the  school  determining  the  nature 
of  the  course.  Among  the  products  of  this  work  are  two  State 
flags  made  during  the  year  by  the  children  of  the  seventh  grade. 

Kecently  book  binding  has  been  introduced,  with  the  promise 
of  excellent  results. 

Industrial  courses  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  younger 
children  prepare  for  this  work  in  the  higher  grades.  Many  of 
the  implements  required  for  use  in  the  industrial  courses  are 
made  by  the  children,  and  the  normal  students  make  equipment 
to  be  used  in  their  teaching.  The  industrial  courses  for  students 
in  the  normal  school  are  calculated  to  prepare  them  to  give  in- 
struction similar  to  that  provided  for  the  children  in  our  prac- 
tice schools. 

Commercial  DepartmsnL  —  The  commercial  department  re- 
tains its  early  popularity.  Last  June  twenty  students  were 
graduated  from  the  advanced  elective  course.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  have  already  secured  positions  in  commercial  de- 
partments of  high  schools,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $500  to 
$900;  but  a  few  have  been  obliged  to  turn  to  the  grammar 
schools  for  the  experience  in  teaching  which  is  demanded  by 
many  superintendents.  Inasmuch  as  several  of  these  students 
are  also  graduates  of  our  elementary  course,  they  are  qualified 
to  fiU  such  positions. 

At  present  the  course  is  but  two  years  in  length.  Students 
who  are  admitted  directly  from  high  schools  and  who  have  had 
no  experience  in  business  or  in  teaching  should  be  required  to 
spend  at  least  three  years  in  preparation  before  they  should 
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be  permitted  to  teach  in  a  high  school,  and  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment should  be  modified  accordingly.  Elective  courses  of 
one  and  two  years  should  be  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  gradu- 
ates of  colleges,  normal  schools  and  private  commercial  schools, 
and  of  experienced  teachers. 

Observation  and  Practice. 

In  less  than  four  years  our  system  of  practice  schools  has 
been  increased  from  nine  to  fifteen  rooms,  including  the  Ber- 
tram primary  school  and  the  model  rural  school  in  Marblehead. 
Opportunity  for  practical  experience  in  teaching  is  also  pro- 
vided in  the  Pickering  grammar  school  in  this  city.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  students  in  the  commercial  department,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  an  unlimited  amount  of  observation 
and  practice  in  the  Salem  Commercial  School  and  the  Salem 
high  school.  The  use  of  the  three  schools  last  named  is  gener- 
ously allowed  without  expense  to  the  State. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  allow  all  members  of  the  junior 
class  to  spend  one  week  each  year  in  observation  in  approved 
schools  in  this  vicinity.  They  also  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
observing  in  the  practice  schools  under  the  supervision  of  their 
instructors. 

The  period  spent  by  the  seniors  in  observation  and  practice 
in  teaching  has  been  increased,  this  year,  from  six  to  nine  weeks. 
This  includes  a  limited  amount  of  teaching  as  substitutes  in 
schools  other  than  our  own. 

Other  Needs. 

In  three  years  the  membership  of  the  normal  school  has  in- 
creased forty-nine  per  cent.  While  that  part  of  the  practice  de- 
partment which  is  housed  in  the  normal  school  building  has 
not  grown  in  the  same  proportion,  the  schoolrooms  are  already 
crowded,  and  the  school  population  in  the  district  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  establishment  of  the  commercial  department 
and  the  general  increase  in  membership  make  it  imperative  that 
more  room  should  be  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
normal  school.  The  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
would  seem  to  be  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  prac- 
tice department,  large  enough  to  provide  for  future  growth. 
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and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  present  building  by  the  normal 
school.  Since  the  city  will  soon  find  it  necessary  to  provide  ad- 
ditional accommodations  for  the  children  in  this  section,  it  is 
probable  that  some  arrangement  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
State  and  city  can  be  made. 

The  opening  of  the  commercial  department  has  added  mate- 
rially to  the  number  of  resident  students,  and  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  them  to  secure  suitable  boarding  places 
at  moderate  prices.  For  this  reason,  the  necessity  of  a  dormi- 
tory is  becoming  more  apparent  each  year.  Moreover,  it  is 
needed  as  a  center  of  influence  which  should  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  education  of  students,  and  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving the  time  and  energy  which  is  now  spent  by  the  majority 
of  them  in  travelling,  each  day,  between  their  homes  and  the 
school. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Education  give  these 
needs  their  careful  consideration. 

Lectures. 

Some  Mexican  Aborigines,  —  Rev.  Peter  H.  Gh)ldamith,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  First  Chnreh,  Salem. 

Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  —  Mrs.  Edith  S.  Davis,  superin- 
tendent of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 

The  Character  and  Infiuence  of  Lincobi,  —  Rev.  Edward  Cummings, 
D.D.,  associate  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  Church,  Boston. 

Recital :  Mendelssohn,  —  The  Myra  Winslow  Trio. 

Aims  of  Instruction  in  the  Manual  Arts,  —  Frederic  L.  Bumham, 
agent  for  the  promotion  of  manual  arts,  Massachusetts. 

Sidney  Lanier,  —  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  member  of  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education. 

A  School  of  Savagery,  —  Charles  A.  Eastman,  M.D.,  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Some  Phases  of  Industrial  Education,  —  Allen  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  instructor 
in  industrial  chemistry,  Pratt  Institute. 

The  Relation  of  Drawing  to  Industrial  Education,  —  Walter  Sargent, 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  Social  Education  of  Boys,  —  John  E.  Gunckel,  president  of  the 
National  Newsboys'  Association;  Miss  Jane  Day,  the  discipline 
nurse. 

The  Education  of  Mentally  Defective  Children,  —  Bertha  S.  Downing, 
M.D.,  formerly  of  School  for  the  F^ble-minded,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Memorial  Day  Address,  —  James  Burrows,  Post  U,  G.  A.  R.,  Lynn. 
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Ghraduatioii  address:  The  Qualities  that  Attract  Success,  —  Mrs.  Ella 
Lyman  Cabot,  member  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

Old  Plantation  Days  in  the  South,  —  Rev.  Peter  H.  Goldsmith,  D.D. 

Education  for  Efficiency,  —  Arthur  D.  Dean,  chief  of  department  of 
trade  schools.  New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  Physical  Side  of  Educational  Work,  —  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D., 
Boston. 

• 

The  following  lectures  were  arranged  particularly  for  the 
commercial  department :  — 

Some  Defects  in  Our  Currency  System,  —  Joseph  French  Johnson,  dean 

of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  City. 
Instruction  in  Salesmanship,  —  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  director  of 

classes    in    salesmanship.    Woman's    Educational    and    Industrial 

Union,  Boston. 
Aims  and  Purposes  of  Commercial  Education,  —  Cheesman  A.  Herrick, 

Ph.D.,  principal  of  the  William  Penn  high  school,  Philadelphia. 
Commercial  English,  —  Mr.   Carlos  B.   Ellis;  Technical  High  School, 

Springfield. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  New  England  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  the  school  in 
October. 

The  following  public  entertainments  were  presented  by  the 
school :  — 

Concert,  — The  Glee  Club. 

Old  Time  Schools,  a  Pageant,  —  Class  of  1909. 

Statistics. 

1.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  end- 
ing July  1,  1909,  was  250.  Of  these,  149  came  from  Essex  County, 
66  from  Middlesex  County,  18  from  Suffolk  County,  2  from  Norfolk 
County,  and  1  each  from  Berkshire,  Worcester,  Bristol  and  Hampden 
counties.  From  New  Hampshire  there  were  6;  from  Vermont,  4;  from 
Maine,  2.  Since  the  school  was  established  in  1854  there  have  been 
5,674  students  enrolled,  of  whom  3,062  have  been  graduated  from  regu- 
lar courses,  and  77  have  received  certificates  for  work  done  as  special 
students. 

2.  The  number  of  new  students  admitted  to  the  school  during  the 
year  was  143,  of  whom  18  were  special  students.  Among  them  there 
were  9  who  had  had  experience  in  teaching.  Of  the  new  students,  25 
came  from  Salem,  16  from  Lynn,  12  from  Danvers,  7  from  Maiden,  6 
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from  Chelsea,  5  from  Amesbury,  4  each  from  Boston,  Somerville,  Re- 
vere and  Everett;  3  each  from  Beverly,  Wakefield,  Groveland,  Saug^ 
and  Peabody;  2  each  from  Rowley,  Swampscott,  Ipswich,  Manchester, 
Stoneham,  North  Reading,  Bradford,  Cambridge,  Andover,  Melrose, 
Walpole  and  Rockport;  1  each  from  Brookline,  Topsfield,  North  An- 
dover, Essex,  Gloucester,  Reading,  Dalton,  Franklin  Park,  North  Rayn- 
ham,  Athol  and  Concord.  There  were  also  2  from  Maine,  2  from  New 
Hampshire  and  2  from  Vermont.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
the  average  age  of  the  new  members  of  the  school  was  18.9  years. 

3.  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  the  new  students  were  as  fol- 
lows :  mechanics,  22 ;  managers,  superintendents,  and  foremen,  16 ;  man- 
ufacturers, 12;  farmers,  14;  merchants,  11;  laborers,  8;  carpenters,  7; 
janitors,  engineers,  clerks,  5  each;  policemen,  conductors,  bookkeepers, 
4  each;  clergymen,  agents,  3  each;  electricians,  salesmen,  lawyers, 
teachers,  physicians,  2  each;  sailors,  draftsmen,  portrait  painters,  print- 
ers, tailors,  editors,  hotel  keepers,  conductors,  1  each;  unknown,  2. 

4.  The  number  of  graduates  June  22,  1909,  was  70,  and  26  received 
certificates  for  the  completion  of  a  year's  special  work. 

J.  ASBUEY  PITMAN, 

Principal. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  WESTFIELD. 

CLARENCE  A.  BBODETJR,  Principal. 

Instructors  in  thb  Normal  School. 

Clarbncb  a.  Brodxub, Pedacogy,  Bohool  law,  school  manageinent, 

Lewis  B.  Alltn, Mathematics,  chemistry,  physics. 

Edith  L.  CnuifiNOS, QymnasticB,  manual  trainins* 

Frjbdbric  Goodwin, Vocal  music. 

John  C.  Hockxnbbrrt, Psychology,  history  of  education,  geography. 

Mrs.  Adbunr  A.  Kniqht English,  literature,  history. 

Louis  Q.  MontA, Drawing. 

Charles  B.  Wilson Natural  science. 

TRAiNDia  School. 

Oborob  W.  WmsLOW Principal. 

Airr  C.  Baloom, Eighth  grade. 

Alicb  M.  Winslow, Eighth  grade. 

Anna  M.  Downbt, Seventh  grade. 

Clara  L.  Bush Seventh  grade. 

Lucia  A.  Colbman, Sixth  grade. 

Ella  J.  Downbt Sixth  grade. 

Mat  T.  Qrout, Fifth  grade. 

Edith  M.  Robbins Fifth  grade. 

Elba  Convbbsb Fourth  grade. 

Fbancbs  L.  FoflTBR, Third  grade. 

Florencb  p.  Axtbllb Second  grade. 

Eunice  M.  Bbbbb, First  grade. 

Emma  L.  Hammond, Kindeigsrten. 

Changes  in  Faculty. 

There  has  been  but  one  change  in  the  teaching  force  during 
the  past  year.  Miss  A.  Annette  Fox  finished  her  work  in  June^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Amy  C.  Balcom  of  Springfield.  The 
year  haa  been  one  of  uninterrupted  work ;  it  is  therefore  a  mat- 
ter  of  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction  to  review  some  of  its  re- 
sults. 

Chabactee  of  Woek. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the  belief  of  teachers  and  princi- 
pal that  good  scholarship  is  the  basis  of  good  teaching;  that 
with  such  a  foundation,  laid  by  sympathetic  teachers  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  right  kind  of  normal  school  and  in  accordance 
with  true  pedagogical  principles,  methods  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  teachers  will  adapt  themselves  to  conditions.     This 
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school  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  recent  movement  for 
industrial  efficiency,  hut  conservative  enough  to  wish  to  retain 
all  the  virtue  of  mental  discipline,  all  the  enjoyment  of  beauty 
and  culture;  it  would  articulate  with  life,  but  with  life  at  its 
best  It  aims  to  teach  the  staple  subjects  of  the  school  curric- 
ulum as  related  to  every-day  experience  rather  than  to  theory; 
to  make  its  physiology  and  botany  adaptable  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  home,  its  drawing  sesthetic  as  well  as  practical,  its 
mathematics  usable,  its  history  suggestive,  its  chemistry  pro- 
tective. It  welcomes  every  change  that  is  calculated  to  make 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  better  able  to  earn  their  own 
living,  wiser  in  the  use  of  their  leisure  hours,  more  appreciative 
of  the  better  things  of  life  and  more  serviceable  to  the  State. 

Lectubes,  Conoebts  and  Reoeptioi^s. 

An  effort  is  made  every  year  to  quicken  the  school  spirit  and 
interest,  to  educate  through  the  social  instinct,  and  to  bring 
students  into  contact  with  people  of  reputation  in  lecture  and 
concert  fields.  The  program  for  1908-09  has  been  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Complimentary  reception  to  Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe,  retiring  teacher  of 

psychology  and  geography. 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  —  a  recital.    Mr.  (George  Elieman,  elocutionist. 
Lecture,  —  an  interpretation  of  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  assembly 

halL    Mr.  Walter  Pach,  New  York. 
Lecture  recital,  —  Tennyson.     Principal  Clarence  A.  Brodeur,  assisted 

by  Miss  lima  Schadee,  soprano;  Miss  Hazel  Huntley,  contralto; 

Mrs.  Frederic  Gk)odwin,  pianist;  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hoyt,  tenor;  Mr. 

Frederic  €k>odwin,  bass. 
Lecture  recital,  —  Longfellow.    Principal  Clarence  A.  Brodeur,  assisted 

by  musicians  named  above. 
Trio  concert  of  chamber  music.    Miss  Lena  J.  Bartlett,  pianist;  Mr. 

Victor  L.  F.  Bebmann,  violinist;  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Hedges,  'cellist. 
Moral  Leaders,  —  a  course  of  seven  lectures  by  Prof.  Edward  Howard 

Griggs,  Montclair,  N.  J.:  Socrates,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Savona- 
rola, Victor  Hugo,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Count 

TolstoL 
Lecture,  —  National  Dangers  and  National  Defence.    Mrs.  Lucia  Ames 

Mead. 
Organ  recital,  —  complimentary  to  class  of  1909.     Mr.  Fred  Clark, 

Northampton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Frederic  Gh>odwin,  bass. 
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Faculty  reception  to  the  members  of  the  senior  class  and  their  friends. 
Graduation  address,  —  The  Call  to  Teach.     Prin.  Charles  H.  Keyes, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

School  Decoeation. 

Pictures,  as  given  below,  have  been  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  assembly  hall :  — 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti :  Prophets,  —  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah ;  Sibyls,  — 

Cumsan,  Delphian,  ErythraBan,  Persian,  Libyan. 
Don  Diego  Rodriguez  Velasquez :  Mcenippus ;  .^Isop. 
Harmensz  Van  Ryn  Rembrandt :  Syndics  of  the  Drapers  in  1661. 
Franz  Hals:  Reunion  of  the  Officers  of  the  Corps  of  Archers  of  St. 

Andrew. 
Jean  Baptiste  Camille  Corot:  Four  Landscapes. 
Donatello:  St.  George. 
The  Temple  of  Athene  Parthenos. 
Coliseum. 

Vestal  Temple  at  Rome. 
The  Roman'  Forum. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  students  admitted  to  the  Westfield  Normal  School  since 
its  organization,  5,090.  Number  graduated  since  1855,  2,155.  Number 
graduated  in  June,  1909,  60.  Number  rejected  or  who  did  not  enter,  14. 
Number  entering  in  September,  1909,  89. 

2.  Average  age  of  students  admitted  in  1909,  18  years,  3  months,  24 
days. 

3.  Residences,  by  towns,  of  those  who  entered  in  September,  1909: 
Belchertown,  1;  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  1;  Blandford,  1;  Brimfield,  2;  Ches- 
ter, 2;  Chicopee,  3;  Claremont,  N.  H.,  1;  Easthampton,  1;  Egremont, 
1 ;  Fall  River,  1 ;  Hardwick,  1 ;  Holyoke,  15 ;  Huntington,  1 ;  Ludlow,  2 ; 
Middlefield,  1;  Milford,  3;  Montgomery,  1;  Palmer,  5;  Plainfield,  N. 
J.,  1;  Prospect,  Conn.,  1;  South  Hadley,  5;  Sturbridge,  1;  Springfield, 
19;  Ware,  1;  Warren,  1;  Westfield,  11;  Granville,  1;  West  Spring- 
field, 1;  West  Stockbridge,  1;  Wilbraham,  1;  Williamsburg,  2. 

4.  Residences,  by  counties,  of  those  who  entered  in  September,  1909 : 
Berkshire,  2;  Bristol,  1;  Hampden,  66;  Hampshire,  11;  Worcester,  5; 
out  of  State,  4. 

5.  Occupations  of  parents:  barber,  1;  clerks  or  salesmen,  9;  con- 
tractors, 4 ;  druggist,  1 ;  farmers,  9 ;  fireman,  1 ;  mail  carrier,  1 ;  mason, 
1;  mechanics,  10;  minister,  1;  laborers,  13;  manufacturers,  4;  mer- 
chants, 12 ;  police  officer,  1 ;  printer,  1 ;  stock  broker,  1 ;  superintendents 
or  overseers,  8 ;  teachers,  2 ;  retired,  3 ;  deceased,  6. 

CLAEENCE  A.  BEODETJK, 

Principal, 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WORCESTER 

FRANCIS  R.  LANE,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

Francis  Ransom  Lane Theory  and  art  of  teacbtng,  reading,  psychol- 
ogy of  childhood. 

RsBBCCA  JoNBS,  ........  Elementary  methods,  supervision  of  appren- 
tices, sewing. 

Arabblla  H.  Ttjckbr  (clerk),  .  History  of  education,  botany,  penmanship. 

Anna  P.  Smitb  (librarian), Mathematics,  supervision  of  apprentices. 

Amy  L.  Botdbn Teacher  of  primary  class,  elementary  methods. 

Hbnrzbtta  a.  Murrat, Gymnastics,  school  games. 

HoRACB  G.  Brown, Literature,  English  grammar,  history. 

Edward  L.  Sumnbr Choral  singing. 

RoBBRT  S.  Baldwin, English,  civil  government.  Latin. 

Lbb  Rusbbll, Chemistxy,  mineralogy,  supervision  of  appren- 
tices. 

RoBBBT  M.  Brown Mathematics,  physics,  geography. 

J.  Macb  Andrbss, School  hygiene,  psychology. 

Annib  L.  Turner, Kindeivsrtner. 

Hblcn  M.  Kino Drawing. 

WiLHBLiiiNA  Baldwin Music. 

Buildings  akd  Grounds. 

"  Normal  Hill "  is  an  unusually  attractive  location  for  a 
school.  Five  acres  of  rolling  grounds  with  oaks  and  maples  and 
a  profusion  of  shrubbery  give  to  the  situation  much  of  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  an  English  home  park.  Unfortunately, 
the  lot  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
jail,  the  insane  asylum  and  the  myriad  tracks  of  the  Boston 
&  Albany  Railroad.  This  region,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  the  normal  school,  thirty-five  years  ago,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  promising  residential  portion  of  the  city,  has  grown 
less  valuable  for  homes,  although  perhaps  more  valuable  for 
trade  and  manufacturing.  In  a  city  whose  industries  are  chiefly 
manufacturing,  burning  large  quantities  of  soft  coal,  the  fact 
that  the  prevailing  winds  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  east  side 
pretty  generally  loaded  with  soot  and  dirt  made  it  inevitable 
that  the  quarter  should  deteriorate. 

The  main  building,  a  granite  structure  built  in  1874,  falls 
far  short  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  a  modem  school.  In 
laboratories,  work  rooms;  facilities  for  manual  training,  hand- 
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craft  and  domestic  ecience,  rest  rooms^  library  and  reading 
rooms,  the  building  is  so  deficient  that  the  school  is  serioxislj 
handicapped.  With  the  present  enrollment,  too,  the  capacity 
of  the  building  is  strained.  Should  the  course  of  study  be  made 
broader  and  more  flexible,  creating  a  need  for  a  larger  number 
of  class  rooms  and  laboratories,  or  should  the  number  of  pupils 
increase,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will  in  the  near 
future,  the  building  will  be  taxed  beyond  its  capacity. 

Stoddard  Terrace,  the  dormitory  built  on  the  cottage  plan, 
with  but  a  limited  number  of  rooms  for  students,  was  erected 
some  years  ago  without  kitchen  and  dining  room  accommoda- 
tions, in  the  expectation  that  members  of  the  school  who  roomed 
here  would  be  able  to  find  table  board  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
It  was  no  doubt  believed  also  that  the  school  would  draw  many 
boarders  from  homes  beyond  convenient  trolley  distance  from 
the  city,  who  would,  if  Stoddard  Terrace  proved  inadequate 
to  accommodate  their  number,  find  suitable  homes  in  boarding 
houses  of  a  high  class,  privately  conducted,  in  the  region  of  the 
school.  For  some  years  neither  of  these  expectations  has  been 
realized,  and  it  stbems  certain  that  in  the  future  the  causal  con- 
ditions must  grow  worse  rather  than  better. 

Theoretically,  at  least,  the  conditions  which  are  now  un- 
doubtedly preventing  the  growth  of  the  school  in  the  boarding 
department  might  be  met  by  the  erection  of  a  large  dormitory 
or  a  series  of  houses  on  the  cottage  plan.  Before  the  dormitory 
problem  is  debated,  however,  it  is  wise  to  consider  whether  an 
antiquated  school  building,  the  noise  and  dirt  of  the  east  side 
and  a  widespread  prejudice  against  an  institution  in  an  unde- 
sirable locality,  do  not  demand  the  early  sale  of  the  property 
and  the  economical  construction  in  a  wisely  chosen  locality 
of  a  school  structure  which  shall  be  a  model  in  convenience 
and  adaptation  to  educational  needs.  As  the  demand  for 
trained  teachers  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  increase  in  every  way  possible 
the  output  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  the 
Worcester  Normal  School  is  to  fulfill  its  high  mission  both  as 
to  numbers  and  professional  power  of  its  graduates,  its  limita- 
tions in  location  and  plant  should  be  removed  by  judicious 
action  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Stoddabd  Tebbacb. 

This  building  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  lised  only  in 
part.  It  is  now  occupied  as  a  dormitory  by  a  handful  of 
teachers  and  pupils ;  a  basement  tenement  is  used  by  one  of  the 
janitors.  Three  rooms  have  been  turned  into  kitchen  and  dining 
rooms,  and  here  a  lunch  at  a  moderate  price  is  regularly  served 
to  a  number  of  teachers  and  students,  in  addition  to  those  who 
live  in  the  dormitory.  These  various  uses  of  the  house  make 
it  possible  to  meet  the  running  expenses,  and  from  the  business 
point  of  view  warrant  keeping  it  open.  In  addition,  the  build- 
ing is  serving  in  a  limited  way  as  a  valuable  center  of  some 
phases  of  social  life. 

During  the  coming  summer  it  will  be  feasible  without  exces- 
sive expense  to  put  the  building  in  good  repair,  and  to  furnish 
the  students'  rooms  with  reasonable  attractiveness.  If  this  is 
done,  and  the  fact  properly  exploited,  it  may  bring  a  dozen 
or  more  students  into  the  school  another  year.  While  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  is  jiot  possible  to  make  a  school  boarding 
hall  self-supporting  when  it  is  occupied  by  less  than  50  pupils, 
some  concessions  might  be  made  to  Stoddard  Terrace  tempora- 
rily, if  by  so  doing  the  number  of  students  in  the  normal  school 
were  increased. 

Thd  Appebi^ticb  System. 

This  system  has  been  maintained  on  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
more  productive  form  of  practice  teaching  than  any  other,  in 
that  it  places  the  apprentice  at  once  in  contact  with  a  school 
of  the  usual  type,  instead  of  one  in  which  the  conditions  are 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  public  school. 

There  is  v^ithout  doubt  valuable  development  to  be  expected 
from  any  system  which  gives  the  normal  school  student  the 
opportunity  to  teach  for  a  year.  In  this  time  he  finds  himself, 
discovers  his  limitations  and  gets  confidence  in  his  powers.  The 
fault  of  the  system,  however,  is  that  it  is  wasteful  of  oppor- 
tunity; it  is  uneconomic.  The  plan  is  defective  because  the 
apprentice  is  received  in  the  city  school  by  courtesy  only.  She 
has  no  responsibility  to  the  authorities  of  the  Worcester  schools, 
nor  have  the  teachers  in  whose  class  rooms  the  apprentice  is  re- 
ceived —  perhaps  tolerated  is  a  better  word  —  any  slightest 
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modicum  of  responsibility  for  the  training  of  the  apprentice, 
nor  any  oflScial  relation  to  the  supervising  authorities  of  the 
normal  school. 

If  the  public  school  teachers,  as  a  result  of  altruism,  profes- 
sional conscience  or  personal  friendship,  are  willing  to  assist 
the  apprentices,  it  goes  without  saying  that  they  are  not  all 
experts,  nor  are  they  prepared  by  their  training  to  serve  as  con- 
structive and  helpful  critics.  The  system  breaks  down  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  and  can  not  be  any  unity  of  purpose  or 
proper  interrelation  of  responsibility  between  the  State  and  the 
city  schools,  upon  the  present  basis. 

A  radical  change  is  necessary;  there  should  be  far  more 
supervision ;  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  normal  school  and 
the  critic  teachers  should  be  intimately  associated  in  their  efforts 
and  in  their  responsibilities.  Whatever  the  number  of  schools 
retained  as  practice  schools,  their  selection  must  be  made  be- 
cause of  special  fitness  of  the  teachers  to  train  normal  school 
pupils.  These  teachers,  paid  in  part  by  the  State,  must  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  normal  school  for  thp  character  and  results  of 
their  work. 

The  Pupils. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  number  of  pupils  can  be 
augmented  by  strengthening  the  course  of  study,  offering  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  special  work,  bettering  the  equipment, 
and  doing  such  publicity  work  as  shall  make  the  increased  facili- 
ties of  the  school  known  to  the  graduates  of  the  Worcester  high 
schools  and  the  high  schools  of  the  surrounding  towns. 

The  Course  of  Study. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  has  included  in  the  past  the 
prescribed  minimum  course,  and  in  addition  much  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  child  study.  Little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  school  gardening,  domestic  art  and  science, 
manual  training,  industrial  and  vocational  education. 

The  school  must  be  professionally  alert,  keenly  alive  to  the 
constantly  changing  conditions  of  society,  and  responsive  to 
the  demands  which  modern  life  makes  upon  it.  There  should 
be  alternative  courses  offered.  There  are  here  students  of  di- 
verse abilities  and  aspirations.     Some  desire  to  become  bread 
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winners  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  preferring  the  briefest 
productive  course  which  will  secure  them  a  diploma.  There 
are  others  who  would  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  fur- 
nished by  the  school,  both  in  extended  courses  and  in  breadth 
of  elective  subjects. 

It  will  be  possible  to  graft  upon  the  present  excellent  kinder- 
garten a  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  kindergarten  edu- 
cation. From  such  a  beginning  a  department  will  develop 
giving  all  the  instruction  necessary  for  the  training  of  efficient 
kindergartners. 

Some  phases  of  domestic  art  and  domestic  science  must  be 
installed  the  coming  year.  Nature  study  may  also  be  added  to 
the  course.  Manual  training  as  taught  in  elementary  schools, 
including  hand  work  for  primary  grades,  materials  and  methods, 
woodworking  for  elementary  schools,  and  applied  design,  should 
be  included  in  the  revision  of  the  curriculum. 

Unfortunately,  the  academic  preparation  of  elementary 
teachers  seems  necessarily  shallow.  This  condition  may  be  cor- 
rected in  a  measure  by  offering,  to  those  who  can  be  prevailed 
on  to  give  a  fourth  year  to  normal  school  studies,  scholarship 
electives  in  language,  history,  science  and  possibly  mathematics. 
It  would  raise  the  whole  tone  of  instruction  in  the  grade  schools 
were  there  to  be  placed  in  them  annually  a  small  body  of  teach- 
ers who,  in  addition  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  work 
demanded  of  all  graduates  of  the  normal  school,  had  some 
breadth  of  scholarly  attainment  in  at  least  one  of  the  subjects 
of  the  elementary  curriculum. 

In  the  great  forward  movement  for  industrial  and  vocational 
education  in  the  State,  there  is  bound  soon  to  be  a  demand  for 
men  and  women  capable  of  teaching  in  trade  schools  and  shops. 
Experience  in  the  manual  training  schools  has  shown  that  arti- 
sans, masters  of  their  trades  though  they  were,  in  most  cases 
were  far  from  successful  as  instructors.  The  book-trained  man 
has  been  even  less  successful.  The  demand  of  the  future  will 
be  for  skilled  workmen,  who,  from  some  study  of  the  principles 
of  education,  some  practice  training,  will  be  prepared  to  give 
competent  and  effective  instruction  in  the  new  type  of  school. 
The  Worcester  Normal  School,  possibly  in  evening  courses  at 
first,  may  well  be  the  pioneer  in  offering  such  preparation. 
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Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  different  students  for  the  year  1908-09,  137. 

2.  Number  admitted  in  September,  1909,  67.    Number  admitted  since 
the  beginning  of  the  school  in  1874,  2,141. 

3.  Average  age  of  pupils  last  admitted,  18  years,  6  months. 

4.  Residences  of  pupils  last  admitted :  Worcester  County,  65 ;  Frank- 
lin County,  1;  Hampden  County,  1;  total,  67. 

5.  Occupations  of  pupils'  parents:  mechanics,  21;  laborers,  9;  fore- 
men, 7;  janitors,  3;  farmers  and  gardeners,  3;  commercial  travellers, 
3;  firemen,  2;  clerks,  2;  agents,  2;  engineers,  2;  merchants,  2;  circula- 
tion manager,  contractor,  artist,  insurance  broker,  barber,  motorman, 
lumber  dealer,  butcher,  mail  carrier,  stable  keeper,  retired,  1  each; 
total,  67. 

6.  Number  in  the  graduating  class,  June,  1909,  39.  Number  of  grad- 
uates since  1876,  1,270. 

7.  Average  age  of  the  graduating  class,  June,  1909,  21  years,  5 
months. 

8.  Library:  number  of  reference  books,  8,048;  number  of  text-books, 
6,044;  total,  14,092. 

FRANCIS  R.  LANE, 

Prindpdl. 
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STATE  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

GEOEGE  H.  BARTLETT,  Principal. 

Instbuctobs. 

Obobob  H.  Babtlbtt, Lecturer  on  historic  ornament;   in«tructor  in 

the  arts  of  lithography,  the  modem  proo- 
eases  of  reproduction,  blackboard  illustra- 
tion. 

Albbbt  H.  Munsbll, Drawing  and  painting  from  the  antique  figure 

and  living  model,  composition,  artistic 
anatomy. 

Edwabd  W.  D.  Hamilton,        .     .      .      .  f  Drawing  and  painting  from  the  antique  figure 

Ebmbst  L.  Majob, ^     and  living  model,  composition. 

JosBPH  R.  DbCamp, Painting  from  the  living  model,  portraiture. 


Anson  K.  Cboss f  Freehand  drawing,  light  and  shade,  perspee- 

RiCHABD  Andbxw ^     tivc,  model  drawing  theory. 

Bthbl  Q.  Babtlbtt Freehand  drawing,  hg^t  and  shade. 

Rosa  TuBNBB, Water-color  painting. 

Vbspbb  L.  Gbobgb, Design. 

Laubin  H.  Mabtzn, AppUed  design,  laboratory  work. 

Qbobob  Jbpson Descriptive   geometry,    mechanical   drawing 

and  laboratory  work. 

Ctbus  E.  Dallxn, Modelling  from  antique  and  life,  composition. 

Annib  £.  Blakb,  Modelling  and  casting,  design  in  the  round. 

Ralph  £.  Sawtbb, Building  construction,  architectural  drawing 

and  design. 

Albbbt  9.  Kendall, Applied  mechanics. 

JosBPH  H.  Hawbs, Sloyd  and  mechanic  arts. 

Fbbobbxck  M.  Wildbb Sloyd. 

Fbbobbic  L.  Bubnham Supervision. 

LucT  D.  Tatlob        Teaching  exercises,  graded  illustrative  work, 

drawing  in  relation  to  other  studies. 
John  L.  Fblbbib, Ship  draughting 


Mercy  A.  Bailey. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the  death 
of  a  valued  member  of  the  faculty,  Miss  Mercy  A.  Bailey,  who 
entered  into  rest  on  May  10,  1909.  She  was  an  indefatigable 
worker,  an  earnest  teacher,  possessing  a  cheerful  and  winning 
personality. 

Few  will  ever  know  of  the  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner 
in  which  she  helped  needy  students  during  the  many  years  she 
was  connected  with  the  school,  except  those  who  were  the  re- 
cipients of  her  kindness. 

Her  religion  was  not  theoretical,  but  very  practical,  as  many 
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worthy  institutions  could  have  testified  during  her  lifetime. 
Her  influence  is  still  with  us,  though  her  presence  will  long  be 
missed. 

Additional  Instruction. 

Two  lectures  in  applied  mechanics  were  given  each  week  by 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Kendall. 

A  course  of  lectures  was  also  given  in  psychology  by  Miss 
Mary  A.  Laing.  These  were  received  with  much  favor  by  the 
students,  and  proved  very  helpful  to  them  in  their  practice 
teaching. 

The  senior  class  deeply  appreciated  a  course  of  lessons  on 
drawing  and  supervision  in  the  public  schools,  by  Mr.  Frederic 
L.  Burnham,  the  State  agent  for  the  promotion  of  the  manual 
arts.  These  lessons  were  given  on  Saturday  mornings  of  each 
week. 

A  course  of  lessons  in  sloyd  by  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Wilder  was 
given  during  the  second  term,  from  February  to  June. 

Teachers. 

Owing  to  the  decease  of  Miss  Mercy  A.  Bailey  and  the  resig- 
nation of  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Batchelor,  two  new  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed last  June. 

Mr.  Ross  Turner,  who  for  many  years  has  held  and  still 
holds  the  position  as  instructor  in  water  color  painting  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  water  color  painting,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Miss  Bailey's  death. 

Miss  Lucy  Taylor  resigned  her  position  as  assistant  super- 
visor of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools,  in  order  to  accept  the 
appointment  as  instructor  and  critic  teacher  in  place  of  Mrs. 
Batchelor,  resigned. 

Mr.  Frederick  M.  Wilder,  who  gave  a  few  lessons  in  sloyd 
during  the  second  term,  was  appointed  as  instructor  in  that 
subject. 

The  appointment  of  these  three  instructors  was  made  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  their  services  to  begin  on  October  1  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  Cyrus  E.  DalUn,  who  was  granted  a  year's  leave  of 
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absence  abroad  in  order  to  complete  a  professional  commission, 
the  soldiers'  monument  for  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  returned  and 
resumed  his  position  as  instructor  in  modelling. 

Peaotioe  Teaching. 

Xot  having  a  model  school  connected  with  our  school,  the 
Boston  school  committee  very  kindly  allowed  the  Prince  and 
Perkins  schools  to  be  used  as  such.  The  school  availed  itself 
of  the  privilege  by  sending  40  students  of  the  senior  class,  last 
spring,  to  engage  in  this  practice  teaching  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  a  critic  teacher.  Each  student  had  full  charge 
of  a  grade  during  the  drawing  period.  The  results  proved  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  Boston  school  committee. 

Evening  Classes. 

There  were  175  applications  from  grade  teachers  for  admis- 
sion to  these  classes.  Owing  to  inadequate  provision,  100  only 
were  admitted ;  38  of  these  were  from  Boston  and  62  from  the 
suburbs.  These  classes  were  in  session  fifty  nights,  beginning 
in  Xoveraber  and  ending  the  first  week  in  May.  The  teachers 
who  were  admitted  expressed  themselves  as  being  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  Board  of  Education  for  affording  them  this  privilege 
for  study.  They  were  thoroughly  earnest  in  their  work,  and 
the  excellent  results  obtained  by  them  was  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  surprise  to  all  of  their  instructors. 

Already  there  are  a  number  of  new  applications  placed  on 
file.  It  is  hoped  that  these  classes  may  be  opened  again  next 
fall. 

Drawing  in  tub  Public  Schools. 

Greater  stress  than  ever  before  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  subject  in  every  school  in  this  State,  since  it  is  a 
universal  language,  and  undoubtedly  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  foundation  of  all  the  industries.  In  fact,  all  those  engaged 
in  the  various  commercial  activities  of  a  country  should  realize 
that  the  ability  to  give  graphic  expression  in  conjunction  with 
the  written  thought  would  often  economize  time  and  save  much 
misunderstanding. 

Exercises  in  constructive  drawing  are  calculated  to  develop 
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that  great  essential^  —  an  orderly  mind,  and  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  accuracy  in  all  things. 

Bepresentative  drawing,  color  and  design  should  be  insisted 
upon  as  a  means  of  encouraging  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and 
good  taste  in  the  community  at  large. 

A  well-defined  method  in  teaching  constructive  and  freehand 
representative  drawing,  color  and  design  in  all  the  schools 
should  obtain,  in  order  to  realize  these  results. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  in  our  public  schools  should  not 
be  curtailed  in  order  to  give  more  time  to  the  study  of  other 
subjects;  on  the  contrary,  more  time  should  be  given  than  at 
present. 

As  the  late  Louis  Agassiz  expressed  it,  "  A  pencil  is  one  of 
the  best  of  eyes.'^ 

Dr.  Charles  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  University, 
in  the  course  of  his  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School  Alumni  Association  last  April,  said :  "  In  schools  to 
which  drawing  has  been  admitted,  the  time  allotted  to  the  sub- 
ject is  often  utterly  inadequate.  An  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half  a  week  is  considered  by  program  makers  very  liberal ;  but 
how  inadequate  is  that  time!  Drawing,  I  had  almost  said,  is 
as  valuable  and  important  a  mode  of  expressing  thoughts  and 
making  records  as  language  itself." 

Technical  Ixstbuction. 

Owing  to  the  solicitation  of  some  of  the  leading  firms  engaged 
in  the  lithographic  and  kindred  arts  in  this  State,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  school,  a  class  was 
formed  of  some  of  the  young  men  who  are  taking  one  of  the 
regular  courses,  to  study  the  various  technical  branches  of  this 
art,  supplemented  with  practice  in  drawing  on  stone  and  zinc 
plates  for  black  and  color  printing.  The  course  of  study  ia 
planned  to  cover  a  period  of  three  years. 

Another  class  has  been  formed  of  some  of  the  young  women 
who  are  taking  one  of  the  regular  courses,  to  be  trained  in  tech- 
nical drawing  for  commercial  art,  so-called,  adapted  to  the  mod- 
ern processes  of  reproduction  by  chemical  engraving.  Each 
class  devotes  one  day  in  each  week  to  the  study  of  this  technical 
work. 
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Thus  far  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  It  may  be 
a  surprise  to  many,  who  associate  the  art  of  lithography  with 
fine  art  alone,  to  learn  that  the  product  of  this  art  industry  has 
now  entered  into  nearly  all  branches  of  trade,  and  has  become 
an  indispensable  factor  to  the  commercial  world  at  large  and 
to  those  industries  that  seek  to  advance  their  output  by  graphic 
notoriety  in  the  form  of  advertising. 

Were  it  not  for  the  lack  of  adequate  room  and  the  necessary 
equipment,  the  school  at  the  present  time  could  readily  give 
technical  training  in  other  of  the  art  industries,  which  would 
form  the  practical  sequence  of  much  of  the  subject  matter  as 
taught  in  the  school.     These  are,  more  specifically: 

The  art  of  wood  carving  for  the  enrichment  of  furniture, 
etc.,  the  art  of  stone  carving  for  j;he  enrichment  of  interiors 
and  exteriors  of  buildings,  and  pottery,  which  would  form  the 
practical  sequence  to  the  modelling  course. 

Component  parts  of  machinery,  wrought  iron  grill  work,  etc., 
would  form  the  practical  sequence  to  the  subject  matter  taught 
in  the  constructive  course. 

Memorial  stained  glass  windows,  mural  decoration  and  the 
art  of  book-binding,  etc.,  would  form  a  practical  sequence  to 
some  of  the  subject  matter  taught  in  the  design  course. 

ElfLAEQEMENT. 

Direction  in  which  the  school  should  grow  to  give  increased 
practical  service  to  the  State :  — 

The  school  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  object  for  which  it  was 
established,  viz.:  the  training  of  teachers  to  teach  industrial 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  the  evening  in- 
dustrial drawing  schools.  This  it  has  done  ever  since  it  was 
founded,  and  has  not  changed  its  policy  in  that  direction.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  distinctly  stated  and 
definitely  understood  by  all  those  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
school  from  its  birth  that  in  the  future  of  its  history  it  would 
be  expected  to  furnish  higher  technical  education  in  relation 
to  the  industrial  arts. 

Surely  the  time  is  ripe  for  this  advance  to  be  made;  and 
it  can  be,  if  the  State  will  provide  a  suitable  building  with  right 
equipment. 
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Few  if  any  of  the  State  schools  are  in  greater  need  of  in- 
creased accommodation  at  the  present  time  than  the  Normal 
Art  School.  For  the  last  four  years  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  school  have  far  exceeded  its  accommodation,  and,  although 
they  were  eligible  regarding  age  and  education,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  deny  them. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  school,  the  present  building  has 
become  totally  inadequate  both  in  its  construction  and  size  to 
admit  of  the  students  pursuing  their  studies  to  the  best  advan- 
tage and  the  good  reputation  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  class 
rooms  and  studios  have  to  be  so  crowded  at  times  that  we  are 
forced  to  disobey  the  laws  of  hygiene.  The  corridors  are 
crowded  with  clothes  lockers,  and  are  so  dark  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  electric  lights  burning  continuously. 

t- 

Normal  Technical  Training. 

Will  this  not  be  necessary  to  meet  the  demand  for  teachers 
in  the  near  future  ? 

The  complex  problems,  which  are  involved  in  the  present 
movement  for  industrial  education,  demand  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  our  educational  institutions. 

Owing  to  the  decided  trend  of  this  movement  toward  voca- 
tional training,  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  many,  both 
teachers  and  laymen,  in  their  earnestness  to  express  their  belief 
in  its  soundness,  attempt  to  do  much  in  the  schools  which  later 
will  prove  to  have  been  inexpedient,  if  judged  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  This  may  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  when  any  new 
form  of  education  is  passing  through  a  period  of  transition, 
failures  are  likely  to  occur;  but  this  should  not  discourage  us, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  failure  at  first  often  furnishes  the 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  healthful  strength  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  may  be  assured  that  the  problems  of  industrial  and  voca- 
tional education  will  not  and  can  not  be  solved  until  our  minds 
are  so  adjusted  that  we  can  focus  them  upon  that  which  is 
definite  and  practical. 

In  considering  this  important  subject,  and  the  relation  which 
it  should  have  to  our  present  educational  system,  several 
pertinent  questions  naturally  arise  in  the  mind :  — 
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To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  can  the  normal  schools 
of  the  State  with  their  present  curriculums  of  study  be  adjusted 
to  meet  the  necessary  requirements  for  the  training  of  teachers 
who  will  be  needed  to  teach  in  a  practical  manner  the  technical 
details  of  the  various  industries  ? 

If  industrial  vocational  schools  are  to  be  established  in  this 
State,  is  it  not  time  to  consider  the  importance  of  training 
teachers  for  this  work  ? 

Unless  those  chosen  to  instruct  in  such  schools  have  them- 
selves mastered  the  technical  details  of  the  trades  and  industrial 
arts,  will  their  instruction  be  of  any  practical  value  to  their 
pupils  ? 

Further,  unless  the  teachers  for  these  schools  have  had  nor- 
mal instruction,  should  they  be  regarded  as  being  competent 
to  impart  in  logical  order  their  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  ? 

Reception. 

The  principal  of  the  school  felt  himself  highly  honored  by  the 
State  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  school,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  faculty  and  alumni  association,  tendered  him  a  reception 
on  February  12,  in  recognition  of  his  long  service  in  connection 
with  the  school,  he  having  been  the  first  teacher  appointed  when 
it  was  opened  in  November,  1873,  and  its  principal  for  the  last 
twenty-five  vears. 

The  affair  was  attended  by  a  large  and  representative  num- 
ber of  people.  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  at  that  time  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  kindly  acted  as  chairman  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  introduced  the  following  speakers:  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Fitzpatrick ;  Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  then  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education;  President  Carter  of  the  Maryland  Institute  of 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Frederick  Hopkins,  its  director,  and  Judge 
Sands  of  Baltimore ;  Miss  Georgie  Norton,  director  of  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Art ;  Mr.  Howard  Walker,  director  of  the  School 
of  Design,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Furlong, 
president  of  the  Normal  Art  School  Alumni  Association;  and 
Mr.  Harry  Jacobs,  president  of  the  senior  class  of  the  school. 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises  the  principal  was  much  affected 
by  receiving  a  beautifully  engrossed  testimonial,  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  faculty,  expressing  their  appreciation  of  his 
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kind  consideration  of  them  and  his  management  of  the  school. 
A  further  expression  in  concrete  form  was  the  presentation  of 
an  exquisitely  designed  loving  cup  from  the  alumni,  and  a  hand- 
some student  reading  lamp  from  the  imdergraduates. 

Gifts. 

The  late  Miss  Mercy  A.  Bailey  has  bequeathed  her  library, 
which  contains  many  standard  works  on  art,  to  the  school.  She 
has  also  given  one  half  the  proceeds  realized  from  the  sale  of 
her  personal  property,  to  render  occasional  help  to  indigent 
students  in  the  school. 

At  the  graduating  exercises  last  June  the  senior  class  pre- 
sented the  school  with  a  fine  carbon  portrait,  suitably  framed, 
of  its  principal. 

Statistics. 

Total  number  of  students,  342;  men,  58;  women,  284. 

Average  age  of  pupils  who'  entered  for  the  first  time,  19  years. 

Number  of  students  from  the  several  counties  of  the  State:  Barn- 
stable, 3;  Berkshire,  2;  Bristol,  5;  Dukes,  2;  Essex,  41;  Franklin,  1; 
Hampden,  4;  Hampshire,  1;  Middlesex,  98;  Norfolk,  26;  Plymouth, 
19;  Suffolk,  106;  Worcester,  25;  total,  383. 

Students  from  other  States  are  as  follows:  Maine,  1;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 4;  Vermont,  1;  Connecticut,  2;  Indiana,  1. 

Occupations  of  fathers  of  students:  professions,  15;  teachers,  1; 
real  estate  and  insurance,  3;  contractors  and  builders,  11;  merchants 
and  traders,  33;  manufacturers,  10;  commercial  business,  32;  farmers, 
11;  mechanics,  51;  other  vocations,  99;  retired,  20;  deceased,  56. 

Graduates  in  June,  1909,  61;  public  school  course,  41;  course  in 
drawing  and  painting,  8;  course  in  constructive  arts,  3;  course  in 
decorative  and  applied  design,  8. 

GEORGE  H.  BARTLETT, 

Principal. 
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DETAILED  REPORT  OF  WORK  OF  THE  BOARD. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

Acting  under  the  following  votes  of  the  Board,  I  have  per- 
formed the  assigned  duties,  and  respectfully  present  reports 
thereof:  — 

JX7I.Y  2,  1909. 

Voted,  That  Greorge  H.  Martin  be  appointed  acting  treasurer  of  the 
Board,  with  charge  of  the  routine  work  of  the  office,  and  with  power  to 
approve  vouchers  and  certificates  requiring  payments  by  the  State 
Treasiu^r. 

July  14,  1909. 

Voted,  That  until  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Education, 
or  the  further  order  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Martin,  the  acting  treasurer  of  the 
Board,  perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board 
this  day  adopted  as  to :  — 

(a)  Direction  of  the  agents  of  the  board. 

(6)  Conference  with  the  finance  committee. 

(c)  Approval  of  the  appointment  and  of  the  salaries  of  assistant  in- 
structors in  the  normal  schools. 

(<i)  Preparation  of  courses  of  study  for  the  normal  schools. 

(e)  Direction  and  control  of  teachers'  institutes. 

The  reports  cover  the  following  subjects :  — 

1.  Summary  of  school  returns. 

2.  Medical  inspection. 

3.  Begistration  of  teachers. 

4.  Teachers'  institutes. 

5.  Kindergartens. 

6.  Vacation  schools. 

7.  State  aid  for  high  schools. 

8.  School  superintendents:  certification;  list  of  superinten- 
dents ;  list  of  union  superintendencies. 

9.  Financial  statements. 

10.  Abstract  of  school  returns. 

GEOEGE  H.  MARTII^r. 
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Summary  of  Statistics  foe  1908-1909. 

Z.    Number  of  Public  Day  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  towns,  321;  cities,  33.    Total,  354. 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  required  by  law. 

2.  Number  of  public  schools  based  on  the  single  class  room 

as  the  unit  of  comparison,         .....  11,677 

Increase  from  the  preceding  year,  .         .         .121 

II,     Average  Number  of  Months  the  Public  Schools  have  been 

kept. 

1.  Average  number  of  months  the  public  schools  have  been 

kept  during  the  year,       ......  9/^ 

Decrease,     .......       ^ft 

2.  Average  number  of  months  the  high  schools  have  been 

kept  during  the  year,        ......  91J 

Decrease,     .......      ij^j 

///.     School  Census  Data. 

1.  Number  of  persons  in  the  State  Sept.  1,  1908,  between 

the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years:  males,  196,907; 

females,  196,534;  total, 393,441 

Increase  in  the  total,     ....  3,206 

2.  Number  of  persons  in  the  State  Sept.  1,  1908,  between 

the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years:    males,  275,154; 

females,  273,406;  total, 548,560 

Increase  in  the  total,     ....  9,906 

3.  Number  of  illiterate  minors  in  the  State  Sept.  1,  1908, 

over  fourteen  years  of  age:    males,  4,097;    females, 

3,655;  total, 7,752 

Decrease  in  the  total,    .....  1,221 

IV.     Public  School  Enrollment  and  Attendance  Data.^ 

1.  Number  of  pupils  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of 

age  attending  the  public  schools  during  the  school 

year,     .........  338,315 

Increase,    ......  2,209 

2.  Niunber  of  different  pupils  between  five  and  fifteen  years 

of  age  attending  the  public  schools  during  the  school 

year,     .........  468,711 

Increase,    ......  5,970 

^  The  enrollment  and  attendance  data  are  for  a  school  year  ending  practically  in  June,  1908. 
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3.  Number  of  pupils  under  five  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools  during  the  school  year,  11,587 

Increase,    .......     101 

4.  Number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  the 

public  schools  during  the  school  year,  50,146 

Increase,    .......      54 

5.  Total  enrollment  of  pupils  of  all  ages  in  the  public 

schools  during  the  school  year,         ....  530,444 

Increase,    ......  6,125 

6.  Average  membership  of  pupils  in  all  the  public  schools 

during  the  school  year,  ......  473,376 

Increase,    ......  7,162 

7.  Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  during  the 

school  year,  ........  436,559 

Increase,    ......  7,165 

8.  Percentage  of  attendance  based  on  the  average  member- 

ship,       .92 

9.  Percentage  of  attendance  based  on  the  total  enrollment,  .  82 
10.  Number  graduated  from  grammar  schools  during  the 

school  year,  ........  25,278 

Increase,    ......  2,965 

V.     Public  School  Teachers  and  their  Wages, 

1.  Number  of  teachers  required  in  the  public  schools  during 

the  year:  men,  1,341;  women,  13,752;  total,  15,093 

Increase,      .......    315 

2.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have  grad- 

uated from  college:    in  high  schools,   1,683,  in  the 
elementary  schools,  485,  total,  .  2,168 

Increase,      .......     134 

3.  Number  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  normal 

schools,  .  .  .         .  7,724 

Increase,      .......     276 

4.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  in  the  public 

schools,  ........  $151  39 

Decrease,     ......  $4  56 

5.  Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  in  the  pub- 

lic schools,      ........  $60  68 

Increase,     ......  $1  10 

VI,     Public  High  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  public  high  schools,     .....  270 

Increase,      .......        4 

2.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools,  2,179 

Increase,     .......     106 
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3.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools,    ....  53,958 

Increase,      ......  2,431 

4.  Number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  freshman  class,  20,340 

Increase,      ......  1,570 

5.  Number  of  graduates  from  high  schools,  .         .  7,806 

Increase,  .         .         .73 

6.  Expenditures  for  high  school  support,  .  .  $3,038,251  60 

Increase, $175,633  79 


VII.  Public  Evening  Schools, 

1 .  Number  of  cities  and  towns  having  public  evening  schools,  62 

Increase,      .......        4 

2.  Number  of  evening  schools,  .         .  .         .  316 

Increase,      .......      32 

3.  Number  of  teachers,    .......  1,971 

Increase,      .......      65 

4.  Number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance:  males,  42,933; 

females,  21,215;  total,      ......  64,148 

Increase  in  total,  .  14,687 

5.  Average  attendance,    .......  28,086 

Increase,      ......  1,642 

6.  Expended  upon  evening  schools,  .  .       ■  .         .    $346,872  10 

Increase,      .....  $34,351  17 

VIII,  Public  Kindergartens. 

1.  Number  of  cities  and  towns  having  public  kindergartens, 

Decrease,     . 

2.  Number  of  public  kindei^artens, 

Increase,.     . 

3.  Niunber  of  teachers. 

Decrease,     . 

4.  Niunber  of  pupils, 

Increase, 

5.  Cost  of  public  kindergartens. 

Decrease,     . 

IX.     Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Support. 

A,  Total  expenditure  for  the  st/ppor/ of  the  public  schools,  $15,320,085  97 

Increase, $622,311  30 

This  expenditure  is  distributed  among  the  following 
classes  indicated  in  the  statutory  definition  of  sup- 
port:— 

1.  Teachers'  wages,  ...         .    $11,172,187  01 

Increase,  .         $488,844  33 

2.  Conveyance  of  pupils,  .         $292,213  33 

Increase,  .  $26,639  24 
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3.  Fuel  and  care  of  school  premises,      $2,043,264  92 

Increase,  $63,245  19 

4.  School  committees,  clerks,  truant 

officers,  etc.,         .  $204,487  35 

Increase,  $3,533  58 

5.  Superintendents  of  schools,  $375,259  09 

Increase,  $7,156  85 

6.  Text-books  and  supplies,      .  $860,983  33 

Increase,  $83,273  25 

7.  School  sundries,  $371,690  94 

Decrease,  $50,381  14 

B.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  support  as 

given  under  IX,,  A,  but  derived  from  other  sources 
than  local  taxation  or  its  equivalent,  such  as  aid  from 
the  State,  income  from  local  funds,  voluntary  contri- 
butions, etc.,  .......   $656,018  29 

Increase,     .         .  .         .  $12,394  28 

C.  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the 

support  of  public  schools,  being  the  total  expenditure 
for  such  support  as  given  under  IX.,  A,  diminished  by 
contributions  for  such  support  from  other  sources  than 
local  taxation  as  given  under  IX.,  B,  .        $14,664,067  68 

Increase, $609,917  02 

X.     Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Buildings. 

A.  Total  expenditure  for  buildings  for  the  public  schools,    $4,057,800  47 

Increase,     .....         $240,145  40 
This  expenditure  is  distributed  as  follows :  — 

1.  New  schoolhouses,  .  $2,701,134  80 

Increase,  $90,702  14 

2.  Alterations   and   permanent   im- 

provements, .  $819,329  82 

Increase,  $99,928  63 

3.  Ordinary  repairs,  $537,335  85 

Increase,         .  $49,514  63 

B.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  buildings 

for  the  pubhc  schools  as  given  under  X.,  A,  but  de- 
rived from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  or  its 
equivalent, $28,468  92 

Increase, $23,520  67 

C  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  build- 
ings, being  the  total  expenditure  for  buildings  as  given 
under  X.,  A,  diminished  by  contributions  for  build- 
ings from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  as  given 
under  X,,  B,  .         .         .         .  .  $4,029,331  55 

Increase,     .....         $216,624  73 
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XI.     Total  Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Support  and 

Buildings. 

1.  Total  expenditure  for  support  and  buildings,  for  the  pub- 

lic schools,  that  is,  for  all  public  school  purposes,        SI 9,377,886  44 
Increase, $862,456  70 

2.  Amount  included  in  the  total  expenditure  for  support 

and  buildings  as  given  under  IX.,  A,  and  X.,  A,  but 
derived  from  other  sources  than  local  taxation  or  its 
equivalent,      ........    $684,487  21 

Increase,      .....  $35,914  95 

3.  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  sup- 

port and  buildings,  being  the  total  expenditure  for  these 
purposes  as  given  under  IX.,  A,  and  X.,  A,  diminished 
by  contributions  thereto  from  other  sources  than  local 
taxation  or  its  equivalent,  as  given  under  IX.,  B,  and 

X.,B, $18,693,399  23 

Increase,      .....         $826,541  75 

XII.     Cost  of  the  Public  Schools  per  Child. 

1.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support    • 

{IX.,  C)  for  each  child  in  the  state  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  years  (///.,  2),       .  $26  73 

Increase,      ......  $0  64 

2.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support 

(IX.,  C)  for  each  child  in  the  average  membership  of 

the  public  schools  {IV.,  6), $30  98 

Increase,      ......  $0  83 

3.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support 

and  buildings,  that  is,  for  all  school  purposes  {XI.,  3), 
for  each  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  years  (///.,  2),       .         .  $34  08 

Increase,      ......  $0  91 

4.  Average  taxation  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  support 

and  buildings,  that  is,  for  all  school  purposes  {XL,  3), 
for  each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  {IV.,  6), $39  48 

Increase,      ......  $1  16 

5.  Average  expenditure  on  account  of  the  public  schools 

for  support  and  buildings,  including  voluntary  contri- 
butions as  well  as  money  raised  by  taxation  {XL,  1), 
for  each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  (///.,  2),        .  $35  32 

Increase,      .         .         .         .         .         .  $0  95 
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6.  Average  expenditure  on  account  of  public  schools  for 
support  and  buildings,  including  voluntary  corUrtbu- 
tions  as  well  as  money  raised  by  taxation  {XL,  1),  for 
each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public 

schools  (IV.,  6), $40  93 

Increase, $1  22 


XIIL     Percentage  of  State   Valuation  expended  for  Public 

School  Purposes. 

1.  Percentage  of  the  total  State  valuation  (May  1,  1908) 

raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  (IX,,  C),  .         .      .004,81^  or  $4.08  per  $1,000 
Increase, OOOiJ©  or  $0.08  per  $1,000 

2.  Percentage  of  the  total  State  valuation  (May  1,  1908) 

raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  on  the  public 
schools  for  support  and  buildings  (XL,  3),  .  005  il^  or  $5 .  03  per  $1,000 
Decrease, OOOxJy  or  $0.03  per  $1,000 

XIV.     Vacation  Schools,  1908. 


1.  Number  of  vacation  schools  supported  at  public  expense,  26 

2.  Number  of  cities  and  towns  having  vacation  schools,  10 

3.  Number  of  teachers,    ...... 

4.  Number  of  pupils,       ...... 

5.  Average  number  of  months  schools  were  kept, 

6.  Cost  of  vacation  schools,      ..... 


133 
6,983 

lA 
$7,834  50 


XV.     Academies  and  Private  Schools. 


1.  Number  of  incorporated  academies,       ....  43 

Increase,      .......        1 

2.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  academies  for  the  year,    .  6,450 

Increase,      .......     378 

3.  Amount  of  tuition  paid  in  the  academies  during  the  year,   $703,689  (X) 

Increase, $21,817  48 

4.  Number  of  private  schools  returned,  312 

Decrease,     .......      32 

5.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  private  schools  during 

the  year,         ........  89,985 

Decrease,     ......  1,737 

6.  Amount  of  tuition  paid  in  private  schools  (much  of  it 

estimated), $668,978  22 

Decrease, $59,289  92 
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Medical  Inspection. 

The  returns  received  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education 
show  that  of  the  321  towns  in  the  State,  281  have  complied  with 
the  law  requiring  the  appointment  of  school  physicians. 

In  31  of  the  33  cities  school  physicians  have  been  employed 
either  by  the  school  committee  or  by  the  board  of  health. 

The  following  cities  and  towns  are  without  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children :  — 


Acushnet, 

Blackstone, 

Boxborough, 

Boxford, 

Braintree, 

Burlington, 

ChiJmark, 

Clarksburg, 

Dana, 

Edgartown, 

Gay  Head, 

Georgetown, 

Gosnold, 

Granby, 


Holbrook, 

LakeviUe, 

Lowell, 

Merrimac, 

Middleborough, 

Middlefield, 

New  Braintree, 

Newburjrport, 

New  Salem, 

North  Brookfield, 

Norwell, 

Otis, 

Paxton, 

Randolph, 


Reading, 

Rockland, 

Royalston, 

Salisbury, 

Shrewsbury, 

Topsfield, 

Truro, 

Washington, 

Webster, 

Westfield, 

West  Tisbury, 

Williamstown, 

Wilmington, 

Yarmouth.  —  42. 


The  42  towns  and  cities  reported  as  not  employing  school 
physicians  report  33,013  children  of  all  ages  in  the  public 
schools.  This  is  6.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the 
schools  of  the  State.  Reversing  the  figures,  93.7  per  cent,  of 
all  the  school  children  are  subject  to  medical  inspection.  That 
this  inspection  is  thorough  no  one  claims,  but  that  it  is  growing 
more  careful  each  year  is  probably  true. 


Eye  and  Ear  Tests. 

The  returns  received  this  vear  contain  the  results  of  the  third 
annual  tests  of  sight  and  hearing  as  made  by  the  teachers. 

In  Lee,  Otis  and  IsTorwell  no  tests  were  made,  and  from 
Chelsea,  Monterey  and  Reading  records  of  the  tests  could  not 
be  obtained. 

The  results  by  counties  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 
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Eye  and  Ear  Tests. 


NUMBBB  OP 
VUTUB  BXAMXNBD. 

DEFBCnVB  BTES. 

Defective  bars. 

UOUNXIBB. 

1 

1908. 

1909. 

1908. 

1909. 

1908. 

1909. 

Barnfltable,       .... 

4.529 

4.363 

539 

617 

143 

143 

Berkshire. 

14,653 

14.100 

2.470 

2,212 

593 

532 

Briatd.     . 

37,957 

39.250 

6.700 

4,472 

1.802 

3,601 

Dnkei,      . 

752 

692 

162 

93 

43 

24 

Enez. 

•53,252 

55,398 

9.308 

9.124 

2.326 

2,155 

Franklin,  . 

6,925 

6,997 

1,077 

1.025 

397 

319 

Hampden, 

27,458 

28.086 

4.761 

4,811 

1.750 

1,416 

Hampahire, 

8,650 

8.566 

1.510 

1,199 

407 

283 

MiddkMS, 

93,567 

94,873 

16,839 

15,899 

3.902 

3,587 

Nantnoket. 

- 

381 

- 

15 

- 

6 

Norfolk.    . 

27.800 

28,849 

4.342 

3,804 

1.254 

1,208 

Plymouth, 

21,165  > 

22.046 

2,9341 

2.771 

819' 

679 

Suffolk.    . 

92,463 

88.167 

21.950 

19,573 

6.805 

4,280 

Woroeiter, 

48,264 

49,695 

8,566 

7.514 

2.360 

1,934 

Totals. 

437,435 

441.463 

81,158 

73.129 

22,601 

20,167 

1  Exclusive  of  Hanson. 


The  number  of  children  examined  is  larger  than  the  number 
in  either  of  the  previous  years ;  the  number  found  defective  is 
considerably  smaller. 

In  1907,  22.3  per  cent,  of  those  examined  were  reported  as 
defective  in  vision  and  6.3  per  cent,  in  hearing.  In  1908,  18.5 
per  cent,  were  reported  as  defective  in  vision  and  5.1  per  cent, 
in  hearing.  In  1909,  16.5  per  cent,  are  reported  defective  in 
vision  and  4.5  per  cent,  in  hearing. 


Eegistration  of  Teachers. 

In  1906  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  requiring  the  Board 
of  Education  to  receive  and  file  applications  from  persons  wish- 
ing to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  furnish 
superintendents  and  others  such  information  concerning  these 
applicants  as  might  be  in  its  possession. 

A  small  number  of  persons  have  registered  each  year,  —  23 
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in  1906,  66  in  1907,  65  in  1908,  and  44  in  1909.  The  list  is 
so  small  and  comprises  so  few  persons  for  any  one  grade  of  teach- 
ing that  superintendents  have  found  it  of  small  service,  and  have 
practically  ceased  to  use  it.  A  very  few  teachers  have  secured 
positions  by  means  of  it. 

If  it  seems  desirable  to  conduct  a  teachers'  agency  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  special  de- 
partment will  need  to  be  organized  and  special  appropriations 
secured.  To  compete  with  existing  teachers'  agencies  would  re- 
quire an  annual  outlay  of  not  less  than  $5,000.  Probably  much 
more  would  be  needed  if  the  system  were  fully  developed. 

Teachebs'  Institutes. 

The  statistics  of  the  regular  institutes  for  1909  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Wherb  held. 

Date. 

Number  of 

towns 
represented. 

Number 

of 
members. 

Number 

of 
ezereiaee. 

Amherat,^ 

/April  16,1 
[April  17,/ 

47 

165 

28 

Attleborough, 

April  16, 

10 

243 

13 

Ayer,*    . 

Nov.    6, 

14 

160 

0 

Chester, 

May    21, 

10 

72 

8 

Cummington, 

May    20. 

0 

78 

7 

Dana,    . 

May    18, 

7 

56 

8 

Dartmouth,  . 

May     7, 

3 

40 

0 

Dedham, 

AprU  30, 

10 

295 

14 

Framingham, 

AprU  28, 

12 

252 

16 

GeOTgetown, 

Oct.      6, 

10 

111 

14 

Holden, 

Jan.    25, 

4 

48 

0 

Hyannis, 

Oct.      8, 

15 

176 

13 

Ludlow, 

Feb.    23, 

6 

65 

10 

Oak  Bluffs,   . 

Sept..  24. 

6 

38 

8 

Plymouth,     . 

Oct.      1, 

13 

214 

12 

Worcester, 

■ 

Jan.    20, 

150 

485 

17 

Totals  (16),     . 

- 

326 

2.607 

195 

1  High  School  Teachers*  Institute  and  Educational  Conference  under  direction  of  State  Board 
of  Education,  in  conjunction  with  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  Head-Masters'  Club 
of  Western  Massachusetts. 

^  United  with  the  Northwest  Middlesex  County  Teachers'  Association  meeting. 
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KUTDBBOABTENS. 

Table  showing  the  number  and  location  of  pvblic  kindergartens  kept  during 
the  school  year  e/tding  in  June,  1908,  and  cost  of  their  maintenance. 


Cities  and  towns. 

Number 
of  public 
kindergar- 
tens. 

Number 

of 
teaches. 

Number 

of 

different 

pupils. 

Minimum 

age  at  which 

pupils  are 

admitted. 

Cost. 

Andover, 

3 

8 

114 

Yrs.  Mos. 
3         6 

$1,813  19 

Attleborough. 

2 

3 

91 

4 

1.582  00 

Boston, 

110 

200 

7,253 

3         6 

143,415  05 

Brsintree,  . 

4 

4 

122 

4 

1,700  00 

Bridcewater, 

1 

2 

44 

3         6 

1,500  00 

Brookline,  . 

11 

20 

480 

3         2 

17,105  56 

Gsmbridse. 

1« 

30 

015 

3         6 

18.014  64 

Chelsea,      . 

2 

2 

58 

5 

1,415  00 

Chicopee,   . 

2 

2 

60 

3 

940  00 

Dedham,    . 

4 

8 

143 

4 

2,600  00 

Easton.1 

1 

2 

67 

3 

725  00 

FaU  River, 

3 

6 

170 

3 

3,823  25 

Fslmooth,  . 

1 

1 

32 

4         - 

600  00 

Framingham, 

2 

3 

77 

3         6 

1,988  75 

Greenfield, 

2 

« 

2 

64 

3         6 

1,065  00 

Haverhill.  . 

10 

0 

383 

3       10 

4.750  00 

Holyoke,    . 

9 

18 

692 

4         6 

9.334  11 

Hopedale,  . 

1 

1 

22 

4 

904  00 

Lee.«  .        .        . 

1 

1 

34 

3 

600  00 

LoweU,       . 

13 

25 

762 

3         6 

16.607  20 

MancheBter, 

1 

2 

41 

3         6 

800  00 

Marblehead.       . 

2 

3 

106 

4 

1.309  78 

Medford.     . 

7 

6 

282 

4 

2.730  00 

Milton, 

4 

7 

180 

4 

4,800  00 

Nevr  Bedford.    . 

4 

8 

248 

4 

4,630  00 

Newton, 

15 

30 

778 

4 

15,571  51 

North  Adams,    . 

5 

10 

204 

4 

4.000  00 

Northampton,    . 

6 

0 

189 

4 

2.455  00 

Pittsfield,   . 

3 

6 

146 

4 

3.076  83 

Salem. 

* 

6 

10 

285 

4 

4.531  00 

Somerville, 

4 

8 

398 

4 

4.322  00 

Springfield, 

14 

27 

1,247 

4 

16.497  97 

Supported  by  Oakes  Ames  fund. 


'  Partly  supported  by  private  individuals. 
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Number  and  location  of  public  kindergartens^  etc.  —  Concluded. 


ClTIBS  AND  TOWNS. 


Number 

of  public 

kindergar- 

tana. 


Number 

of 
teachera. 


Number 

of 

different 

pupils. 


Minimum 

age  at  whloh 

pupils  are 

admitted. 


Coat. 


Waltham.  . 
Wellesley,  . 
Westfield,  . 
West  Springfield, 
Winchester, 
Worcester,  . 


Totals, 


4 

1 
4 

3 

2 

27 


810 


7 
2 
8 
2 
4 
36 


633 


179 

33 

181 

180 

78 

1,215 


17.390 


Yrs.  Mos. 
4         6 

3 

4         6 

4         « 

4 

5 


3  to  £yr8. 


$4,467  00 

495  00 

2,000  00 

887  25 

1.276  31 

24.178  26 


S328.530  65 


Vacation  Schools,  1908. 


TT^     ry 

km 

NUMBKB  OP  — 

Average 
length 

Total 
expenditure 

CITLLS  Ariu   luniNo. 

for  support 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

schooling. 

of  schools. 

Athol 

1 

4 

53 

Mos.  Days. 
15 

.135  00 

Attleborough,  . 

2 

4 

141 

1         10 

280  78 

Brookline, 

3 

13 

946 

1         10 

1,838  40 

Cambridge. 

6 

26 

1,368 

1          5 

1,791  18 

HaverhiU, 

3 

26 

1.463 

1          5 

820  33 

Lawrence, 

5 

27 

1,942 

1 

954  61 

Manchester. 

2 

2 

41 

1           5 

125  00 

Medford,  . 

1 

4 

128 

1         10 

200  00 

Milford.    . 

1 

3 

141 

1         10 

132  00 

Newton,  . 

2 

24 

780 

1         10 

1.667  20 

Totals, 

26 

133 

6,983 

1           6 

1 

17.834  50 

State  Aid  for  High  Schools. 

Towns  containing  500  families  are  required  to  maintain  high 
schools.  Other  towns  may  maintain  such  schools,  and  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Education  may  receive  State  aid  to  the 
amount  of  $500. 

The  following  44  towns,  having  complied  with  the  conditions, 
were  entitled  to  receive  the  $500  grant  in  1909.     Twenty-six 
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towns  received  the  grant  in  1903,  34  in  1904,  36  in  1905,  37 
in  1906,  40  in  1907  and  44  in  1908. 


Aahby, 

Huntington, 

Rutland, 

Ashfield, 

Littleton, 

Sandwich, 

Ashland, 

Lunenburg, 

Sheffield, 

Avon, 

Medfield. 

Shelbume, 

Bemardston, 

Mendon, 

Shirley, 

Bolton, 

Millia, 

Shrewsbury, 

Charlemont, 

New  Marlborough, 

Southborough, 

Charlton, 

New  Salem, 

Stow, 

Chester, 

Northborough, 

Sudbury, 

Conway, 

Northfield, 

Tisbury, 

Douglas, 

Norwell, 

West  Boylston, 

£dgartown. 

Orleans, 

West  Newbury, 

Essex, 

Pembroke, 

Wilmington, 

Granby, 

Petersham, 

Wrentham.  —  44 

Hadley, 

Plainville, 

Reimbubsement  fob  High  School  Tuition. 

Towns  having  less  than  500  families,  and  not  maintaining  a 
high  school,  must  make  provision  for  high  school  instruction  in 
other  towns.  They  may  be  reimbursed  by  the  State  for  one  half 
or  for  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  such  instruction.  The  high 
schools  to  which  children  are  sent  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  98  towns  sending  1,130 
pupils  were  reimbursed  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State.  The 
number  of  towns  is  one  more  and  the  number  of  pupils  16  more 
than  last  year.  The  amount  distributed  by  the  State  for  their 
tuition  was  $41,326.20.  The  total  obligation  of  the  State  for 
high  school  aid  was  $63,326.20. 

Only  7  towns  have  no  children  in  high  schools.  The  average 
membership  of  all  the  elementary  schools  in  these  towns  is  365. 
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Table  showing  high  school  tuition  reirnbursements  under  section  3,  chapter 
4£,  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by  chapter  4SS,  Acts  of  1902. 

{Nora.  —  Towns  the  names  of  which  are  italicised  were  reimbursed  by  the  State  for  half 
tuition  expenditures  only.] 


Towm. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


High  schools  attended. 


Rate  per 
year. 


Amounts. 


Aeushnet, 

Alford, 

AtAvrnt 
t« 

Beoket. 

«« 

•  4 

Bellingkamt 
ti 

Berkley, 
t< 

Berlin, 


Blandford, 


Boxborough. 


«« 


Boylston, 


Buckland, 

Carlisle, 

Cheshire, 

Chesterfield, 

Clarksburg, 


17 
3 
3 
8 

16 
1 
2 
0 

44 

21 

12 
8 
2 

18 
1 
0 
1 
8 
2 
3 

11 
4 
2 
6 
1 
6 
2 
1 

47 
7 

28 
2 

14 


Fairhaven, 

New  Bedford,      .... 
Great  Barrington  (Searles), 
Worcester  (English),    . 
Worcester  (South), 
Springfield  (Technical), 

Westfield, 

Chester,       ..... 

Concord, 

Franklin 

Milford, 

Taunton, 

Fall  River 

Clinton, 

Northborough,    .... 

Hudson, 

Chester,        ..... 

Westfield 

Huntington,  .... 
Springfield  (Technical), 

Concord, 

Littleton, 

Worcester  (Classical),  . 
Worcester  (English),  . 
Worcester  (South), 

Clinton, 

Northborough,  .... 
West  Boylston,  .... 
Shelbume  Falls  (Arms  Academy), 

Concord, 

Adams, 

Springfield  (Central), . 

North  Adams,  .... 


$76  00 
76  00 
64  00 
60  00 
60  00 

100  00 
60  00 
66  00 
48  00 
30  76 
38  00 
60  00 
60  00 
40  00 
30  00 
40  00 
66  00 
60  00 

46  00 

75  00\ 
100  00/ 

48  00 
36  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
40  00 
30  00 
40  00 
36  00 
48  00 
30  00 
100  00 
46  00 


$1,162  00 
206  63 

144  00 

WOO 
360  00 
100  00 
100  00 
428  40 
816  46 
186  00 
200  OO 
400  OO 

80  10 
706  00 

30  OO 
320  00 

66  OO 
160  00 

00  00 
390  00 
628  OO 
144  00 
120  00 
330  OO 

60  00 
216  00 

00  00 

12  00 
1,524  00 
218  68 
736  00 
200  00 
600  00 
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High  school  tuition  reimhursementSf  etc,  —  Continued. 


TOWNB. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


High  schools  attended. 


Rate  per 
year. 


Amounts. 


Colrain, 


Cummincton, 


Dana, 


Dunstable, 

Eastham. 

East  Longmeadow, 


Elgremont, 
Enfield, 


Brving, 

14 
«4 

Florida, 
Freetown, 


Gay  Head, 
GUI,     . 

Goshen, 

Granville, 
Greenwieh, 


29 
3 
8 
5 
1 
3 
8 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 

17 
7 

14 
5 
3 

16 
1 
« 
8 
6 
2 

12 
2 
1 
1 
2 
8 
6 
1 
3 
5 
2 
2 


Shelbiime  Falls  (Anns  Academy), 

Greenfield, 

Ashfield, 

Northampton,     .... 
Springfield  (Technical), 

New  Salem, 

Petersham, 

Athol 

New  Salem, 

Athol, 

Springfield  ((Antral), 

Orange, 

Petersham, 

Lowell, 

Orleans 

Springfield  ((Antral), 
Springfield  (Technical), 
Great  Harrington  (Searles), 

New  Salem, 

Athol, 

Springfield  (Ontral), 

Greenfield, 

Montague  (Turners  Falls), . 

Orange, 

North  Adams 

Fall  River 

New  Bedford,      .... 

Taunton, 

New  Bedford 

Northfield 

Montague  (TurnOTs  Falls),  . 

Ashfield, 

Williamsburg  (Centre), 

Weetfield, 

Athol. 

Springfield  (Technical), 

New  Salem, 

1  1907-08. 


$36  00 

30  00 

36  00 

60  00 

100  00 

36  00 

46  00 

36  00 

30  00 

36  00 

75  00 

40  00 

46  00 

60  00 

32  00 

100  00 

100  00 

64  00 

36  00 

36  00 

100  00 

30  00 

30  00 

40  00 

46  00 

60  00 

76  00 

60  00 

76  00 

46  00 

30  00 

36  00 

26  00 

60  00 

36  00 

100  00 

36  00 

$1,026  00 

90  00 

266  40 

260  00 

100  00 

102  00 

360  00 

36  00 

166  00* 

36  00' 

76  00> 

29  00> 

316  00> 

120  00 

617  60 

622  60 

1.206  00 

262  00 

78  00 

640  00 

100  X)0 

86  60 

116  00 

112  00 

90  00 

316  00 

76  00 

26  00 

76  00 

90  00 

221  26 

171  90 

26  00 

81  25 

154  20 

150  00 

48  00 
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High  school  tuition  reimbursements ^  etc,  —  Continued. 


Towns. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


High  schools  attended. 


Rate  per 
year. 


Amounts. 


Halifax, 
Hampden,  . 

Hancock,     . 

Hanton, 
II 

a 

Hawley, 

Heath, 
II 

Hinsdale,     . 
ti 

Hubbardston, 
II 

a 

Lakeville,    . 
II 

Lanesborough, 

Leverett, 

Leyden, 
II 

Longmeadow, 
II 

Lynnfield,   . 


Middlefield. 


MiddUton,    . 

Monroe, 

Monterey,    . 

Montgomery, 
II 

Mt.  Washington, 

New  Braintree, 
II  11 

Norfolk, 


1 
6 
1 
2 

U 
1 
1 
1 
5 
3 
8 
6 
2 

12 
4 
8 
« 
2 
2 

14 

13 
1 
1 

20 
1 
3 
1 

24 
6 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
3 


Bridgewater,        .... 
Springfield  (Central), . 
Springfield  (Technical), 

Pittsfield, 

Whitman, 

Abington, 

Charlemont 

Shelburne  Falls  (Arms  Academy), 
Charlemont,         .... 

Pittsfield 

Dalton, 

Gardner, 

Barre,  ...... 

Middleborough,   .... 

Taunton, 

Pittsfield, 

Amherst,      ..... 

Northfield. 

Greenfield,  .... 

Springfield  (Central), 
Springfield  (Techniciil), 

Peabody 

Lynn  (English),  .... 

Wakefield 

Springfield  (Central) , . 

Chester, 

Westfield, 

Danvers, 

Charlemont,         .... 
Great  Barrington  (Searles), 

Westfield, 

Huntington,         .... 
Great  Barrington  (Searles), 

Hardwick, 

North  Brookfield, 
Boston  (English), 
Walpole 


$60  00 

100  00 

100  00 

36  00 

40  00 

40  00 

45  00 

36  00 

45  00 

36  00 

30  00 

30  00 

50  00 

55  00 

50  00 

36  00 

35  00 

45  00 

30  00 

100  00 

100  00 

45  00 

75  00 

50  00 

100  00 

56  00 

50  00 

50  00 

45  00 

54  00 

50  00 

45  00 

54  00 

40  00 

40  00 

95  00 

40  00 

150  00 

442  50 

100  00 

72  00 

255  50 

20  00 

45  00 

6  00 

210  00 

78  30 

231  25 

120  00 

100  00 

576  12 

200  00 

265  60 

210  00 

50  63 

45  00 

642  SO 

565  00 

45  00 

75  00 

800  00 

100  00 

168  00 

25  00 

568  75 

225  00 

72  00 

50  00 

90  00 

108  00 

40  00 

40  00 

m 

142  50 
60  00 
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High  school  tuition  reimbursements,  etc,  —  Continued. 


Towns. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


High  schools  attended. 


Rate  per 
year. 


Amounts. 


North  Reading, 
Oakham,     . 
Fszton, 


i« 


F«lham, 
PhiUipston, 


Flainfield, 
i< 

Plympton, 

ITOBOOCv, 

Prinedont 
Raynham, 


Rehoboa, 


Richmond, 
Roehestttr, 


Rowe, 


Rowley, 

Royalston, 
«i 

Russell. 


iSalu&ury, 
Savoy, 


86 
4 

3 
4 
0 
1 
8 
1 
2 
8 
6 
1 
8 
1 

12 
1 
3 
« 
2 
1 
6 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 

17 
4 
2 
1 
1 
4 
9 
1 


Reading, 

Barre,  .... 

Worcester  (Classical),  . 

Worcester  (English),    . 

Amherst, 

Petersham,  . 

Athd,  .... 

Templeton,  . 

Northampton, 

Ashfield, 

Kingston,     . 

Whitman,     . 

New  Salem, 

Worcester  (South), 

Taunton, 

Brockton,     . 

Easton, 

Taunton, 

Attleborough, 

Fall  River,  . 

Pittsfield,     . 

Fairhaven,  . 

Wareham,     . 

Middleborough,   . 

Amherst, 

North  Adams, 

Concord, 

Charlemont, 

Newburyport, 

Ipswich, 

Athol 

Templeton, . 
Springfield  (Technical), 
Weetfield,     . 
Huntington, 
Newburyi>ort, 
Adams, 

'  Foreign  languages  only. 


$50  00 
50  00 
60  00 
60  00 
36  00 
45  00 
36  00 
40  00 
50  00 
36  00 
45  00 
40  00 
36  00 
60  00 
50  00 
76  00 
40  00 
50  00 
50  00 
60  00 
36  00 
75  00 

45  00 
56  00 

35  00 

46  00 
48  00 
45  00 
48  00 
40  00 

36  00 
40  00 

100  00 
60  00 

45  00 

12  001 
16  00^ 

30  00 


$1,740  00 

200  00 

180  00 

210  00 

281  75 

45  00 

106  00 

40  00 

100  00 

106  00 

226  00 

40  00 

60  00 

30  00 

680  00 

76  00 

83  00 

143  13 

48  75 

30  00 

206  20 

390  00 

270  00 

65  00 

35  00 

30  00 

48  00 

90  00 

240  00 

632  00 

130  20 

80  00 

100  00 

50  00 

148  50 

I   67  00 

30  00 
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High  school  tuition  reimbursements j  etc.  —  Continued. 


TOWKB. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


High  schools  attended. 


Rate  per 
year. 


Amounts. 


Seekonkf 

41 

• 

Shutesbury, 
Southampton, 

Southwick, . 
Sterling  t 
Slurbriige,  . 
Sunderland, 
Swatuea, 

Truro, 
it 

a 

Tyngsborough, 

Tyringham, 

Warwick,     . 
I* 

Washington, 
Wendell. 

•  4 

• 

W§at  Brxdgewater, 
WeM  Brookfield, 
Westminster, 


West  Stoekbridge, 


West  Tiflbury, 
Whately, 


IFtZbraAam, 


Willianuburg, 
Windsor, 


5 
5 
4 
6 
2 
11 
15 
1 

11 
20 
27 
32 
6 
1 

10 
3 
3 
7 
2 
4 
1 
1 

30 
2 
1 
9 
0 
4 
1 
7 
1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
8 
1 
1 


Attleborough, 

Taunton,      .... 

FaU  River 

Amherst,      .... 

Northampton, 

Easthampton, 

Westfield 

Worcester  (Engiish),    . 

Southbridge, 

Amherst,      .... 

Fall  River,  .... 

Lowell,         .... 

Provinoetown, 

Wellfleet 

Lowell,         .... 

Lee, 

Northfield 

Orange,  .... 
Chester,  .... 
Orange,  .... 
New  Salem, 

Easton,  .... 
Warren,        .... 

Fitchburg 

Gardner,      .... 

Pittsfield 

Great  Harrington  (Searles), 
Tisbury  (Vineyard  Haven), 
Springfield  (Technical), 
Northampton, 
Greenfidd,  .... 
Williamsburg  (Central), 
Springfield  (Technical), 
Palmer,        .... 
Ludlow,       .... 
Northampton, 
Adams,        .... 
Ashfield 


150  00 

50  00 

60  00 

35  00 

50  00 

45  00 

50  00 

60  00 

30  00 

35  00 

60  00 

60  00 

40  00 

40  00 

60  00 

50  00 

45  00 

40  00 

56  00 

40  00 

36  00 

40  00 

30  00 

48  00 

30  00 

36  00 

54  00 

40  00 

100  00 

50  00 

30  00 

26  00 

100  00 

35  00 

40  00 

50  00 

30  00 

36  00 

$125  00 
125  00 
120  00 
131  38 
100  00 
435  00 
622  50 

30  00 
157  50 
654  50 
745  00 
020  00 
240  00 

28  00 
600  00 
150  00 
135  00 
232  00 

88  20 
120  00 

36  00 

16  00 
429  75 

96  00 
8  47 
290  70 
468  00 
160  00 
100  00 
350  00 

30  00 

52  00 
100  00 

35  00 
80  00 

200  00 
30  00 

36  00 
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High  school  tuUion  reimbursementSf  etc,  —  Concluded. 


TOWMS. 


Number 

of 
pupila. 


High  ■ohools  attended. 


Rate  per 
year. 


Amounto. 


Windnr,      . 
Worthington, 


It 


6 
1 
1 


Dalton, 
Northampton, 
Woroeeter,    . 
73  sehoolB, 


130  00 
50  00 
60  00 


$161  25 
50  00 
25  00 


Totals  (06  towns).    . 


1.130 


146  60 


141.326  20 


Towns  having  a  valuation  per  pupil  in  excess  of  the  State 


average  ($7,534) :  — 

Burlington, 
Bozford  (Academy), 
Chilmark, 
Dover  (High), 
Gosnold, 
Hamilton, 
Harvard  (High), 
Hopedale  (High), 


HuU, 
Lincoln, 
Mattapoisett, 
Marion  (Academy), 
Nahant  (High), 
Oak  Bluffs  (High), 
Sharon, 
Stockbridge  (High), 


Tolland, 

Topsfield  (High), 
WeUfleet  (High), 
Wenham, 
Weston  (High), 
Westwood, 
Yarmouth  (High) 


—23 


Towns  that  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  law :  — 


Ashbumham  (Academy),  Holland, 
Brewster  (High),  Mashpee, 

Brimfield  (Academy), 
Carver  (High), 
Deerfield  (Academy), 
Hatfield  (Academy), 


New  Ashford, 
Newbury, 
Otis, 
Peru, 


Sandisfield, 
Sherborn  (Academy). 
Wales, 
Westhamptoh.  — 16 


Examination  fob  Ceetificates  of  Approval  as  Superin- 


tendents. 


The  law  making  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  service  in  a  State-aided  union  was 
passed  in  1904.  Examinations  have  been  held  each  year  since, 
with  the  following  results :  — 


Approved  in  1904,   .... 

7 

Approved  in  1905, 

14 

Approved  in  1906,   .... 

23 

Approved  in  1907,   .... 

15 

Approved  in  1908,   .... 

.  e  10 

Approved  in  1909,   .... 

21 

Of  these,  36  have  entered  the  service  and  are  now  at  work. 
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List  of  auperintenderUSf  alphabeticaUy  arranged,  with  their  superiniend" 

encies. 


SUPKBINTENDBNTB. 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Superintendencies. 

Adams,  Charles  F.,   . 

$1,600 

Spencer, 

« 

Spencer. 

Aldrich,  George  I.,    . 

4,000 

Brookline,  . 

Brookline. 

Allen,  H.  L., 

1.050 

Dalton, 

Cheshire.  Dalton. 

Allison,  J.  Francis,    . 

1,750 

Great  Barrington, 

Great  Barrington. 

Anthony,  John  C,    . 

2.200 

Melrose, 

Melrose. 

Armstrong,  George  F 

•• 

2,400 

Belmont,    . 

Belmont,  Ixnington. 

AtweU.  F.  G.,    . 

1,700 

Hopedale,  . 

Bellingham,  Hopedale,  Mendon. 

Averill,  Andrew  P.,   . 
Bagnall,  Francis  A.,  . 

1,600 
2,500 

Edgartown, 

Chilmark,  Edgartown,  Gay 
Head,  Oak  Bluffs,  Tisbury, 
West  Tisbury. 

Adams. 

Barbour,  Albert  L.,  . 

2,400 

Quincy, 

Quincy. 

Bates,  Charles  H.,     . 

2,000 

Middleborough, 

Middleborough. 

Bemis,  George  M.,     . 

1,700 

PlainvUle,  . 

Norton,  PlainvUle,  Wrentham. 

Benedict,  Frank  H., . 

1,500 

Sutton, 

Auburn,  Sutton. 

Bliss,  Don  C,    . 

3.000 

Brockton,  . 

Brockton. 

Blodgett,  Samuel  F., 

2.000 

South  Framingham,  . 

Framingham. 

• 

Bowman,  Mortimer  H.,     . 

1.500 

Hatfield,     . 

Bernardston,  Hadley,  Hatfield. 

Breck,  Charles  A.,     . 

1,300 

Methuen,    . 

Methuen. 

Brick,  Francis  8., 

1,650 

Maynard,   . 

Boxborough,  Maynard,  Stow. 

Bridgham,  E.  G., 

1.500 

Lenox, 

Lenox. 

Briggs,  Arthur  P., 

1.600 

Chelmsford, 

Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Dunstable. 

Brittain,  Horace  L.,  . 

2.500 

Hyde  Park, 

Hyde  Park. 

Brockway,  Clarence  E.,     . 

1.800 

West  Springfield, 

West  Springfield. 

Brooks,  John  D., 

1.600 

Natick, 

Natick. 

Brooks,  Stratton  D., 

6,000 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Burke,  J.  E.,  Ass't,    . 

4.500 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Byram,  Charles  A.,    . 

2.500 

Pittsfield,   . 

Pittsfield. 

Carfrey,  J.  H., 

2,000 

Wakefield, 

Lynnfield,  Wakefield. 

Caswell,  Almorin  0., 

1.800 

Marblehead, 

Marblehead. 

Chace,  Seth  Howard, 

2.000 
1.600 

97  18th  Street,  Lowell, 
Egypt, 

Dracut,  North  Reading,  Tewke- 

bury,  Tyngsborough. 
Duxbury.  Morshfield,  Scituate. 

Chapman,  Ira  T.,      . 

2.000 

Millbury,    . 

Millbury,  Oxford. 

Clapp,  George  I., 

2,000 

Woburn,     . 

Wobum. 

Clark.  Charles  S.,      . 

3,000 

Somerville, 

Somerville. 

Cobb,^dwin  S., 

1.650 

Uxbridge,    . 

Douglas,  Uxbridge. 

Coggins,  William  L., 

1.500 

Rockland,  . 

Rockland. 

Cole,  Albert  S., 

1,700 

North  Dartmouth,    . 

Dartmouth,  Westport. 

Congdon,  F.  K., 

2,200 

Northampton,    . 

Northampton. 
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IM  of  superintendents,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  their  stiperintend- 

encies  —  Continued. 


StTFUIMTaNDWrTB. 

Salaries 

Addresses. 

Superintendenoies. 

Corbin.  F.  E.,»  . 

12.100 

Southbridge, 

Southbridge. 

Cos,  George  W., 

2,000 

Ware.  .        ■        .        . 

Ware. 

Cnsin.  William  N.,  . 

1,800 

Bedford.     . 

Bedford,   Burlington,   Wilming- 
ton. 
Berkley,  Dighton.  Rehoboth. 

Davis,  John  C... 

l,fi00 

Dighton,    . 

DaTiBon.  F.  P., 

1,800 

Tumen  Falls,    . 

Montsgue. 

DeMeyer,  John  £.,    . 

1,800 

Abington,  . 

Abington.  Bridgewater. 

Dempaor,  Qaxenoe  H.,     . 

2.300 

Revere. 

Revere. 

DisDon,  Edward, 

1.700 

Orange. 

DoucIm,  Fftuik  A..'  . 

2,100 

Winthrop.  . 

Winthiop. 

Drew,  Frank,     . 
Durfee,  Everett  B.,  . 

1,A00 
8,000 

Granville,  . 
FaU  River. 

Granville.    Sandisfield,    South- 

wiok,  Tolland. 
Fall  River. 

Eaton,  Charles  M.,  ^ . 

2.200 

Weston, 

Weston. 

Bdcerly,  Joseph  O.,  . 

2,700 

Fitohburg, . 

Fitohburg. 

Eldiedte,  William  F., 

1,200 

Rookport,  . 

Rockport. 

EUinwood,  Georce  F., 

1.500 

Whitman,  . 

Whitman. 

Emery,  S.  H.,    . 

500 

Stookbridge. 

Stockbridge. 

^skine,  Samuel  H.,i 

2.000 

Lancaster,  . 

Lancaster. 

Fales,  Lewis  A., 

2,100 

AttleboTough,     . 

Attleborough. 

Fsisttson,  C.  C, 
Fteh,  Charles  E., 

1.S50 
1,800 

West  Brookfield. 
Amesbury, 

New  Braintree,  Sturbridge,  West 

Brookfield. 
Amesbury,  Merrimac. 

Fitts,  Edward  P.,      . 

1.800 

Mansfield,  . 

Mansfield.  Sharon,  Stoughton. 

FitU,  Aurtin  H., 

1.800 

Norwood,   . 

Norwood. 

Frost.  Gaius  B., 

1.700 
1.500 

93  Comstock  Avenue. 

Providenoe,  R.  I. 
Georgetown, 

Seekonk.  Somerset,  Swansea. 
Georgetown.  Groveland,  Rowley. 

Fullsr.  Robert  J.,      . 

1.975 

North  Attleborough. . 

North  Attleborough. 

Galcer,  George  H.,    . 

1,700 

Hyannis.    . 

Barnstable. 

GamweQ,  Irving  H., 

1.334 

Franklin.    . 

Franklin. 

Goodhue,  £.  W.. 
Gardy,  Wilbur  F.,     . 

1.600 
4.000 

HaydenviUe. 
Springfield. 

Chesterfield,  Williamsburg. 

Worthington. 
Springfield. 

Gray.  John  C,  • 

2.000 

Chicopee,   . 

Chicopee. 

Gray,  Lee  T.,*   . 

2.000 

Palmer, 

Palmer. 

Gregory,  B.  C, . 

2,800 

Chelsea. 

Chelsea. 

Grout,  Edgar  H., 
Grover,  G.  Alvin,      . 
Gruver,  Harvey  8.,*  . 

1.500 
1.500 
1.200 

East  Bridgewater, 
North  Dana, 
Walpole,     . 

East    Bridgewater,     Rajmham, 

West  Bridgewater. 
Dana,  Greenwich,  New  Salem, 

Presoott. 
Walpole. 

Gushee,  Walter  E.,    . 

1.600 

Ludlow, 

Agawam,  Ludlow. 

Haley,  C.  W 

1,800 

MUford.      . 

Milford. 

>  Also  principal  of  high  school.  *  Also  principal  of  grammar  school. 

*  Three  days  per  week  for  nine  months. 
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iMt  of  8upenrUendeni8f  alphabetically   arranged,  with  their  euperirUend- 

enciea  —  Continued. 


SUPBBIMTaNDBXn. 

Salariss. 

Addnssss. 

SuperintendendsB. 

12.600 

North  Adams,   . 

Hall,  Walls  JL,^ . 

2,000 

Concord. 

Hardy,  A.  L.,    .. 

1,050 

Amhstst.  Pelham. 

Harris,  Charies  A.,    . 

1,U0 

HoUisUm,  . 

HoUiston,  Medway.  Shsrbom. 

Harrub,  H.  W.. . 

2,400 

Taunton.    . 

Taunton. 

HayBB,  James  S., 

1,600 

Hanover,  Hanson.  NorweU. 

Haynes,  Edwin  L., 

1,000 

Townsend, 

Ashby.  Lunenbnrct  Townsend. 

Heald,  A.  A.,     . 

1.750 

Wareham,  . 

Heavens,  Frands  J., 

2.000 

Flsrmouth, 

Plymouth. 

Herron,  Schuyler  F.. 

2,800 

Winohester. 

Winchester. 

^^^^^^^>-^  ^   ^^^^^rv        ^^r  ^^^^^  ^Km^^    ^m^^f^m        ^^     V  H                                         V 

Hervey,  Henry  D.,   . 

2,700 

Maiden. 

Maiden. 

Hioks,  Bion  £., 

1,600 

Lee.    .... 

Lee,  Monterey,  Otis,  Tyringham. 

Hine,  Roderick  W.,  . 

2,200 

Dedham. 

Howard,  Elmer  F.,    . 
Howard,  Nelson  O., 

1.826 
2.850 

East  Northfield. 
Hingham  Center. 

Gill,  Leyden,  Northfield.  War- 
wick. 
Cohasset,  Hingham,  Hull. 

Howes,  Alfred  F.,      . 
Humphrey,  Chester  W.,    . 

1,600 
1,600 

Sheffield,    . 
Rochester. . 

Mount  Washington,  New  Marl- 
borough, Sheffield. 
Carver,  Lakeville,  Rochester. 

Hunt,  Charles  L.,      . 

2,000 

Clinton.     . 

Clinton. 

Hutchinson,  S.  C,    . 

1,700 

Andover,    . 

Andover. 

Jaooby,  Asher  J., 

2.700 

East  Milton. 

Milton. 

Jenkins,  Ira  A.,^ 

1,600 

Falmouth, . 

Falmouth. 

Johnson,  Frank  C,   . 
Johnson,  William  F., 

2,000 
2,000 

Ayer,  .... 
WeUesley  Hills.  . 

Ayer,   Boylston,   Shirley,   West 

Boylston. 
WeUesley. 

Jones,  Asa  M.,   . 
Judkins,  Clarence  L., 
Keith,  Allen  P., 

l,flOO 
l.flOO 
8.000 

Charlemont. 
Ashfidd,     . 
New  Bedford.    . 

Charlemont,    Florida,    Hawley. 

Heath,  Monroe,  Rowe. 
Ashfield,  Cummington,  Goshen, 

Plainfield. 
New  Bedford. 

Kennedy,  Ambrose,  . 

888 

Blaokstone. 

Knox,  Herman  N.,    . 

1,600 

Provinoetown,    . 

Provincetown,  Truro,  WeUfleet. 

Lea,  Watson  C, 

1.600 

Holbrook,  . 

Avon,  Holbrook,  Randolph. 

Lewis,  Alvan  R., 

1,600 

Belchertown, 

Belchertown,  Enfield. 

Lewis,  Homer  P., 

4.000 

Worcester,  . 

Worcester. 

Lewis,  Mary  A.,  Aas't, 

1,360 

Cambridge, 

Cambridge. 

Lincoln,  Mary  L.,      . 

1,100 

Nantucket, 

Nantucket. 

Loring,  Everett  G.,   . 
Lyman,  C.  S 

1,660 
2,000 

Hudson,     . 

Halifax,    Kingston,    Pembroke, 

Plympton. 
Hudson,  Lincoln. 

Mackin,  John  C, 

1,660 

Manchester, 

Manchester. 

1  Also  principal  of  high  school. 
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Litt  of  mperirUenderUs,  alphabeticaUy  caranged,  with  their  auperintend- 

encies  —  Continued. 


Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Ct                        >           A                   J                        • 

Supenntendenoies. 

91.660 

Groton, 

Groton. 

Ifanh.  Fnak  Iff., 

3,260 

Furhaven, 

Aeushnet,  Fairhaven,  Mattapol- 

sett. 
Ipswich. 

Manton,  John  P.,^ 

2,200 

Ipswich, 

Maeon,  WalUuse  E..^ 

2.100 

North  Andover, 

North  Andover. 

Mdefaer,  8.A..>. 

2,360 

WhitinsYiUe* 

Northbridge. 

MorrisiD,  Burr  J., 

1.600 

Brookfleld, 

Brookfield,  North  Bxookfield. 

Mctrfll,  Leon  0., 

1.600 

Huntington, 

• 

Blandford,   Huntington.  Mont- 
gomery. Russell. 

MiUer,  W.  D.,    . 

1.700- 

Easthampton,      Southampton, 

MaUncton,  W.  H., 

1.000 

Fozborough, 

Foxborough,  Freetown. 

Minard,  Gtongo  C. 

1.600 

Hopkinton, 

Ashland,  Hopkinton. 

MiteheU.  Walter  Q., 

1.200 

Williamstown,    . 

Williamstown. 

MoniU.  Alfxed  B., 

1.600 

Ldoester,    . 

Charlton,  Leicester. 

Mocton,  O.  A.,  . 

2,100 

Marlborough,     . 

NiekerKm.  Frad  H.. 

2,800 

Medlord.    .        .        . 

Medford. 

Nima,  Wesley  E., 

1.600 

Warren, 

Holland,  Wales,  Warren. 

Oldham,  J.  R.  D.,     . 

1.600 

Sandwich,  . 

Bourne,  Mashpee,  Sandwich. 

Parker.  Walter  &,  Afli't,   . 

4,600 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Parkinaon.  WUllam  D.,     . 

2.600 

Waltham,   . 

Waltham. 

Ptoljn.  Fhuik  B., 

8.600 

Oambridge, 

Cambridge. 

Paul],  A.  R.,      . 

1.000 

East  Pepperell,  . 

Bolton,  Harvard,  Pepperell. 

Peanon,  Parker  T.,  . 

1.800 

Weymouth, 

Weymouth. 

Peaalee,  Frank  J., 

3.000 

Lynn, 

Lynn. 

Pek>.  William  J.. 

1.000 

SwamiMOOtt, 

Swampecott. 

Perkina,  Jamea  8.,     . 

1.800 

Canton, 

Canton. 

Perkins,  John  W.,      . 

2.6(90 

Salem, 

Salem. 

Poland.  Mary  L.,       . 

1.000 

16   Mpnrtle    Street. 

East   Longmeadow.    Hampden, 
Longmeadow,  Wiibraham. 

Springfield. 
North  Easton,    . 

Pope,  Frederic  8., 

1.700 

Easton. 

Prioe,  Wafred  H.,      . 

1,860 

Watertown, 

Watertown. 

Prior,  Chatks  F., 

1.600 

Cochituate, 

Dover.  Sudbury,  Wayland. 

Putney,  Freeman, 

2.300 

Qlouoeeter, 

Gloucester. 

Putney,  Walter  K.,    . 

1.200 

Needham,  . 

Needham. 

Rafter,  Auguatine  L.,  Ass't, 

4.600 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Randall,  Charlea  L., 

1.600 

Holden, 

Holden,  Oakham.  Pazton,  Rut- 
land. 

Record,  C>  A«,    . 

2.800 

Haverhill,  . 

Haverhill. 

Richards.  Clinton  J., 

1.500 

West  Newbury, . 

Boxford.    Newbury,    Salisbury, 
Topefield,  West  Newbury. 

Ricbsidson,  Herbert  E.,   . 

2,000 

Greenfield, 

Greenfield. 

*  Also  principal  of  the  high  school. 
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List  of  superintenderUa,  alphabettcaUy  arranged,  with  their  superintend- 

encies  —  Continued. 


SUPBBZlCnNDMMn. 

Salaries. 

Addresses. 

Superintendencies. 

Riley,  John  L 

13,000 

Holsroke,    . 

Holyoke. 

Riloy,  William  E.,     . 

1.560 

Hinsdale,   . 

Hinsdale,  Peru.  Savoy,  Windsor. 

Ripley,  Mrs.  Ellor  E.,  AM*t, 

4,M0 

Boston, 

Boston. 

RobinBon,  Albert, 

1,800 

Peabody,    . 

Peabody. 

Robinson,  Ernest  W., 

2,100 

Webster,     . 

Dudley,  Webster. 

RugK,  Oeorge,    . 
Safford.  Adalbert  L.,. 

1,500 
2,200 

88    Somerset    Street, 

Worcester. 
Beverly.     . 

Princeton,  Sterling,  Westminster. 
Beverly. 

Sanborn,  Henry  C,  . 

1,800 

Danveis.    . 

Danvers. 

Sandereon,  W.  H., 
Scully,  John  F., 

1,000 
2,500 

Chester.      . 
Arlington,  . 

Becket.     Chester.     Middle6eld. 

Washington. 
Arlington. 

Sheridan,  Bernard  H., 

3,500 

Lawrence,  . 

Lawrence. 

Sims,  William  F., 
Simmons,  Charles  L., 

1.800 
2,400 

Northborough,  . 
Westfield.   . 

Berlin,   Northborough.  Shrewa- 

bunr.  Southborough. 
Westudd. 

Small,  Alberto  W.,     . 
Small,  Robert  O.,      . 

1.500 
2.000 

Baldwinville,     . 
Grafton.     . 

Hubhardston,  Phillipston,  Roy- 

alston,  Templeton. 
Grafton,  Upton. 

Spauldinc,  Frank  E., 

6,000 

Newtonville, 

Newton. 

Stacy,  Chester  R.,     . 

1,600 

Yarmouthport.  . 

Brewster,  Dennis,  Yarmouth. 

Steams,  Mrs.  Cora  A., 
Stevens,  Charles  E.,  . 

1,500 
2.200 

Wendell  Depot, . 
Stoneham, . 

Erving.    Leverett.    Shutesbury. 

Wendell. 
Billerica.  Stoneham. 

Stiles,  Chester  D.,     . 
Stone,  Melville  A.,     . 

1,000 
1,500 

South  Deerfidd, 
Shelbume  Falls. 

Conway,  Deerfidd,  Sxmderland, 

Whately. 
Buckland,  Colrain.  Shdburae. 

Thompson,  Thomas  E.,    . 

2.200 

Leominster, 

Leominster. 

Thomson,  Andrew  S., 
Tirrell.  Edwin  S.,      . 

l,fl00 
1,426 

South  Hamilton, 
Nahant,     . 

Essex,     Hamilton,     Middleton, 

Wenham. 
Nahant. 

Tower,  Alfred  O., 

l,fl00 

Barre, 

Barre,  Hardwick,  Petersham. 

Van  Omum,  F.  B.,    . 
Waldron,  H.  C.,* 

1,600 
1.800 

Cheshire,    . 
Westborough,     . 

Clarksburg,  Hancock.  Lanesbor- 

oush.  New  Ashford. 
Westborough. 

Ward,  W.  Scott, 

2.000 

Athd, 

Athol. 

Watkins.  Harry  T.,   . 

3.000 

Reading,     . 

Reading. 

Webber,  Arthur  B.,  . 

1.000 

Littleton.    . 

Acton.  Littleton,  Westford. 

West,  JS«  w>, 
Wheeler,  Frederic  A., 

1,600 
1,500 

Millis 

Monson, 

Medfidd.  MiUls.  Norfolk,  West- 
wood. 
Brimfield,  Monson. 

Wheeler,  U.  G., 

2,800 

Everett, 

Everett. 

Whitoomb,  Arthur  K., 

3,000 

LoweU,       . 

Lowdl. 

White,  Maurice  P.,  Ass' t,  . 

4,500 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Whitney.  FairSeld,    . 

1.500 

Saugus. 

Saugus. 

*  Also  principal  of  high  school. 
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Litt  of  auperirUenderUa,  aljAabtiicaUy  arranged,  toith  their  superintend- 

encies  —  Concluded. 


SUPMRINTEKDENTB. 

Salaries. 

Addicenoa. 

Superintendencies. 

Wbittemore,  F.  E.,    . 

•1.750 

South  Hadley  Falls,  . 

Granby,  South  Hadley. 

WiBin.  Ralph  L.,      . 

1,C00 

Braintree,  . 

Braintree. 

WOlard.  EdgRr  L.,     . 

1,700 

Newburyport,    . 

Newburyport. 

Willaama,  F.  F., 
Willtanu.  Lorins  G.. 

1,500 
1,600 
1.800 

West  Stookbridce.      . 
Harwich,    . 
Winchendon, 

Alford,    Egremontt    Richmond, 

West  Stookbridge. 
Chatham.    E^asthMD.    Harwieh* 

WiUaon,  Hyron  J.,     . 

Orleans. 
Ashburnham,  Winchendon. 

Wood,  Judaon  T., 

2,100 

Gardner,     . 

Gardner. 

(Total.  189.) 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 


THE  MASSACHUSEHS  SCHOOL  FUND. 


The  followiiig  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts school  fund :  — 

Amount  of  the  fund  Jan.  1,  1909, S5,000,000  00 

Amount  of  fund  Dec.  31,  1909, 5,000,000  00 

Gross  mcome  for  1909, $233,568  48 

Paid  for  accrued  interest  on  securities  purchased,  2,394  61 

Net  income, $231,173  87 

Paid  to  towns  in  the  distribution  of  Jan.  25,  1910,  .         .      $231,173  87 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  the 
Massachusetts  school  fund  and  the  annual  income  from  1896 
to  1909 :  — 


Ybab. 

Principal. 

Income. 

1896, 

$3,970,548  14 

$175,165  64 

1897, 

4,070,548  14 

189,808  71 

1898, 

4,170,548  14 

204,612  61 

1899,   . 

4,270,548  14 

208,462  61 

1900, 

4,370,548  14 

213,066  18 

1901,   . 

4,470,548  14 

366,656  51 

1902,   . 

4,570,548  14 

220,731  77 

1903,   . 

4,670,548  14 

197,379  93 

1904, 

4,780,110  66 

214,224  13 

1905, 

4,880,110  66 

219,379  32 

1906,   . 

4,980,110  66 

224,468  31 

1907,   . 

5,000,000  00 

228,621  22 

1906,   . 

5,000,000  00 

229,439  73 

1909,   . 

5,000,000  00 

231,173  87 
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INDEPENDENT  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOLS. 


INDEPENDENT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  Board  of  Education  respectfully  submits  the  following 
report  as  to  the  independent  industrial  schools  thus  far  es- 
tablished under  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary  thereto. 

As  stated  in  its  general  report,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the 
Board  to  develop  an  adequate  organization  since  July  1,  1909, 
when  it  succeeded  to  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  Education.  While  it  has  inspected  the  existing 
schools  to  the  extent  of  its  ability,  it  is  its  intention  during  the 
coming  year  to  complete  an  effective  organization  and  to  define 
more  clearly  its  policy,  with  which  the  industrial  schools  will 
be  expected  to  comply. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  independent  industrial 
schools  heretofore  established  have  accomplished  good  work  in 
the  respective  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  Many 
of  them  are  admirable  schools. 

All  the  schools  established  by  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education  having  been  approved  by  it  up  to  June  1,  1909,  the 
Board  of  Education,  accepting  that  approval  as  final,  approves 
those  schools  to  Jan.  1,  1910,  inasmuch  as  they  have  in  every 
case  continued  on  exactly  the  lines  which  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education.  If,  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  Board  of  Education  adopts  in  some  particulars 
a  new  standard,  the  schools  will  be  obliged  to  conform  to  that 
standard  in  order  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  only  new  independent  industrial  school  that  has  been 
established  since  July  1,  1909,  is  the  Boston  Trade  School  for 
Girls.  This  school,  which  was  established  Sept.  10,  1909,  was 
transferred  to  the  city  as  a  going  school  by  its  private  founders 
and  supporters,  having  a  large  equipment  and  many  pupils.  It 
has  been  installed  in  a  new  building,  furnished  by  the  city  at  an 
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expense  of  over  $40,000.  It  has  courses  in  dressmaking,  mil- 
linery, factory-made  clothing,  straw  hat  making,  and  in  hygiene 
and  academic  branches  having  due  relation  to  the  practical 
work.  A  moderate  amount  of  domestic  science  is  also  taught 
each  girl.  All  of  the  teachers  are  practical  trade  workers.  The 
school  has  approximately  250  students. 

It  is  approved  as  to  location,  courses  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Education. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  independent  industrial  schools 
in  operation  in  16  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  All 
of  these  except  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  were  initiated 
and  approved  up  to  June,  1909,  by  the  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Education.     Those  schools  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  above  referred  to. 

2.  The  Lawrence  Industrial  School  (day  and  evening),  the  evening 
department  of  which  was  established  Jan.  20,  1908,  and  the  day  depart- 
ment Feb.  23,  1909.  The  plan  from  the  beginning  was  to  establish  both 
day  and  evening  classes.  This  school  has  courses  in  textile  arts,  me- 
chanical arts  and  in  trades  for  girls.  During  1909-10,  23  specific  courses 
were  offered,  and  143  pupils  enrolled,  in  the  day  classes;  and  during 
1908-09, 15  specific  courses,  with  1,367  pupils  in  the  evening  classes.  In 
1908  and  1909  new  equipment  worth  about  $40,000  was  secured  for  the 
school.    The  teachers  are  men  and  women  from  the  trades. 

3.  The  New  Bedford  Industrial  School  (day  and  evening),  the  even- 
ing department  having  been  established  Nov.  4, 1907,  and  the  day  depart- 
ment Nov.  23,  1908.  It  was  the  plan  from  the  beginning  to  establish 
both  day  and  evening  courses.  This  school  has  courses  in  metal  work- 
ing, wood  working,  industrial  drawing  and  applied  science,  and  in  aca- 
demic work  related  to  the  practical  work.  It  has  a  well-equipped  ma- 
chine shop,  carpentry  shop  and  drawing  room  and  science  laboratories, 
besides  facilities  for  a  variety  of  practical  courses  for  evening  students. 
In  1909-10,  65  pupils  are  in  attendance  in  day  classes;  and  the  enroll- 
ment in  evening  classes  in  1908-09  was  256. 

4.  The  Beverly  Industrial  School  (day  and  evening),  the  evening  de- 
partment having  been  established  Oct.  21,  1907,  and  the  day  department 
June  26,  1909.  The  plan  from  the  beginning  was  to  offer  both  day  and 
evening  courses.  Courses  are  given  in  machine  shop  work,  gas  engines, 
shop  mathematics,  industrial  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  engineer- 
ing mathematics  and  academic  work  related  to  the  practical  work.  In 
1908-09,  275  pupils  were  registered  in  the  evening  courses;  and  in 
1909-10,  50  pupils  in  the  day  courses.  The  equipment  is  adequate.  The 
evening  department  has  now  been  discontinued. 
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5.  Smith's  Agricultural  School  and  Northampton  School  of  Tech- 
nology, Northampton,  was  established  March  15,  1907.  Courses  are 
maintained  in  mechanic  arts,  agriculture  and  household  arts.  In  1908-09 
the  number  of  students  was  114.  The  school  has  buildings  worth  up- 
wards of  $50,000,  and  the  equipment  ia  adequate.  The  school  was  based 
upon  a  fund  which  has  been  accumulating  for  many  years,  but  has 
received  substantial  support  from  the  tax  payers  of  Northampton. 

6.  The  Worcester  School  of  Trades,  to  be  opened  January,  1910,  in 
buildings  and  with  equipment  which  had  been  provided  through  an  ap- 
propriation of  $125,000  from  the  city  of  Worcester.  Inasmuch  as  the 
school  was  only  projected  prior  to  June  1,  1909,  the  approval  of  the 
Conmussion  on  Industrial  Education  was  as  to  its  location  and  the  pro- 
posed general  plan  of  its  work.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  its 
courses  and  methods  of  instruction  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  and  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

7.  The  Natick  Industrial  School  (evening)  was  established  Sept.  28, 
1908.  Courses  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking  and  advanced  cooking 
are  offered.  In  1908-09,  85  pupils  were  registered.  Cooking  and  sew- 
ing equipments  already  installed  for  day  school  pupils  were  employed, 
and  additional  equipment  supplied.  Most  of  the  pupils  are  employed 
during  the  day. 

8.  The  Waltham  Industrial  School  (evening)  first  received  appro- 
priations Nov.  18, 1907.  The  work  in  this  school  was  entirely  new,  con- 
sisting of  shop  mathematics,  machine  shop  practice  and  industrial  draw- 
ing. Equipment  to  the  value  of  $2,360  was  available.  This  school  has 
now  been  discontinued. 

9.  The  Taunton  Industrial  School  (evening)  was  established  Dec.  23, 

1907.  Courses  have  been  given  in  modelling,  sewing  and  dressmaking. 
In  1908-09,  77  pupils  were  enrolled. 

10.  The  Boston  Industrial  School  (evening)  was  established  Sept.  29, 

1908.  Courses  have  been  given  in  interior  decoration,  building  and  esti- 
mating, machine  shop  practice,  industrial  mathematics,  boiler  engineer- 
ing, tool  and  jig  making,  ship  draughting,  architectural  drawing,  ma- 
chine drawing  and  applied  freehand  drawing.  In  1908-09, 1,102  students 
were  enrolled.  The  equipment  is  adequate.  The  workers  average  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Nearly  all  of  the  teachers  are  practical  trade  work- 
ers. The  city  of  Boston  designed  the  school  as  a  first  step  in  an  extended 
system  of  industrial  schools. 

11.  The  Brockton  Industrial  School  (evening)  was  established  Oct.  6, 
1908.  The  school  has  courses  in  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
mechanical  drawing  and  engineering.  In  1908-09  there  were  enrolled 
569  students.  This  school  is  regarded  by  the  city  as  the  beginning  of  a 
system  of  local  Independent  Industrial  Schools. 

12.  The  Chicopee  Industrial  School  (evening)  was  established  Sept. 
S,  1908.     Courses  are  given  in  machine  shop  work,  pattern  making, 
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wood  working,  cabinet  work,  wood  turning  and  industrial  drawing. 
About  $13;000  was  spent  on  equipment,  most  of  which  is  also  used  in  a 
day  industrial  school  conducted  under  local  auspices,  though  some  of  the 
most  important  pieces  (a  grinder,  a  milling  machine,  a  planer  and  eight 
lathes)  were  put  in  specifically  for  evening  schools.  In  1907--08,  114 
students  registered. 

13.  The  Pittsfield  Industrial  School  (evening)  was  established  in 
November,  1908.  Courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  shop  mathematics  and 
carpentry  are  given.  An  old  equipment  was  avaUable,  and  new  was 
added.  It  is  hoped  that  this  school  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  further  industrial  work,  especially  in  connection  with  mechanical, 
electrical  and  textile  industries.    In  1909-10,  75  pupils  were  enrolled. 

14.  The  Walpole  Industrial  School  (evening)  was  established  Dec.  11, 
1908.  The  school  offers  courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  architectural 
drawing  and  cooking,  and  had  an  attendance  of  23  during  1908-09.  An 
old  equipment  was  available,  and  about  $200  expended  on  special  equip- 
ment. It  is  hoped  that  the  school  will  lead  to  an  enlarged  vocational 
school. 

15.  The  Cambridge  Industrial  School  (evening)  was  established  Oct. 
14, 1907,  and  in  it  have  been  organized  two  distinct  types  of  work.  For 
men,  courses  were  established  in  machine  shop  work,  wood  turning,  pat- 
tern making,  forge  practice,  freehand  drawing,  architectural  drawing, 
machine  drawing  and  shop  mathematics;  for  girls,  courses  in  sewing, 
dressmaking  and  millinery,  with  an  additional  class  in  shirt  waist  making 
and  design.  In  1907--08  a  total  of  632  pupils  registered.  In  the  men's 
classes  the  extensive  equipment  of  an  existing  manual  training  high 
school  was  employed ;  while  in  the  girls'  classes  new  equipment  was  pro- 
vided to  the  value  of  $150,  consisting  of  tables,  forms,  chairs  and  two 
new  sewing  machines. 

16.  The  Montague  Industrial  School  (day)  was  established  June  30, 
1908.  Courses  in  agriculture,  carpentry  and  mechanical  work  for  boys, 
and  domestic  science  and  domestic  arts  for  girls,  were  introduced.  In 
1908-09,  48  pupils  were  registered. 

17.  The  Newton  Industrial  School  (day)  was  established  Dec.  28, 1908, 
by  the  city  of  Newton.  The  school  opened  Feb.  1,  1909,  with  courses  in 
shop  work  (wood  work)  and  the  associated  drawing,  arithmetic  and 
English,  together  with  industrial  geography  and  elementary  science. 
There  was  an  enrollment  of  18  boys,  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
In  December,  1909,  machine  work  and  advanced  wood  work  were  added, 
with  an  increased  enrollment.  The  school  was  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Education  as  to  location,  courses  and  methods  of  in- 
struction. The  school  is  maintained  under  city  auspices,  but  the  expense 
of  maintenance  is  met  by  private  donations. 

The  interest  in  industrial  education  in  the  Commonwealth 
has  not  diminished.     The  citizens  of  the  State  and  school  offi- 
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cials  recognize  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  industrial 
schools.  The  Board  of  Education  has  no  doubt  that  when  its 
organization  is  completed,  so  that  the  matter  can  be  dealt  with 
definitely,  there  will  be  as  rapid  a  development  in  such  schools 
as  can  wisely  be  undertaken.  In  many  cities  and  towns  there 
are  at  the  present  time  definite  movements  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  schools  in  co-operation  with  the  Board. 

By  the  terms  of  section  5  of  chapter  506  of  the  Acts  of  1906, 
cities  and  towns  establishing  independent  industrial  schools  for 
industrial  training,  as  provided  in  the  act,  were  entitled  to 
reimbursement  from  the  Commonwealth  of  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  such  schools  on  the  basis  set  out  in  said  sec- 
tion. This  section  of  the  act  was  amended  by  chapter  540  of 
the  Acts  of  1909,  which  changed  the  basis  of  reimbursement. 

None  of  the  independent  industrial  schools  above  named, 
except  the  Lawrence  school  and  the  Northampton  school,  have 
as  yet  received  any  appropriation  from  the  State.  The  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education,  on  June  2,  1908,  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  a  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  schools  then  established  (Beverly,  Cambridge,  Lawrence, 
New  Bedford,  Taunton,  Waltham),  with  a  further  statement 
of  the  State's  proportionate  share  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
those  schools.  The  Legislature,  in  conformity  with  this  state- 
ment, by  chapter  619  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  appropriated  the 
sxim  of  $6,000  for  the  State's  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  these  schools.  Out  of  the  amount  so  appropriated,  Lawrence 
alone  received  its  reimbursement.  The  State  officials  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pass  upon  the  matter  adopted  the  view  that  the 
other  schools  above  named  were  not  independent  industrial 
schools  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  therefore  not 
entitled  to  reimbursement. 

In  June,  1909,  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  a  like  statement  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  schools  then  established  (namely,  those  at  Bev- 
erly, Boston,  Brockton,  Cambridge,  Chicopee,  Natick,  New 
Bedford,  Pittsfield,  Taunton,  Walpole,  Waltham,  Lawrence, 
Montague,  Northampton),  and  of  the  amount  that  should  be 
appropriated  by  the  State  for  reimbursement  to  those  cities  and 
towns ;  also,  a  statement  of  the  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  State 
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as  partial  reimbursement  to  cities  and  towns,  residents  of  which 
had  attended  independent  industrial  schools  in  other  cities  and 
towns,  for  tuition  fees  paid  for  such  residents,  as  provided  in 
section  4,  chapter  572  of  the  Acts  of  1908.  But  the  Legislature 
made  no  appropriation.  The  fact  that  question  had  been  raised 
by  the  State  oflScials  as  to  whether  or  not  certain  of  the  schools 
were  lawfully  established  under  the  statute  may  have  had 
weight  with  the  Legislature  in  the  matter. 

The  Legislature  did,  however,  by  special  act,  chapter  135  of 
the  Resolves  of  1909,  appropriate  the  sum  of  $7,000  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  Northampton  school. 

As  the  question  is  likely  to  come  up  at  this  session  of  the 
Legislature,  a  brief  statement  of  the  point  at  issue  is  proper. 

Certain  of  the  cities  and  towns  which  had  established  in- 
dustrial evening  schools  in  conjunction  with  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Education  had,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  such 
schools,  evening  schools  in  which  were  given  courses  of  an  in- 
dustrial character  which  were  for  the  most  part  incomplete 
and  inadequate  for  sound  industrial  work.  These  old  evening 
schools  were  part  of  the  public  school  system.  In  few  cases 
did  the  practical  or  vocational  work  done  in  them  approach  the 
standard  established  by  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. The  respective  cities  and  towns  referred  to  desired  to 
make  beginnings  of  sound  industrial  education.  They  therefore 
negotiated  with  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  for 
the  establishment  of  evening  industrial  schools  which  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  commission,  with  the  result  that 
such  schools  were  established  and  approved  by  the  commission. 
When  these  schools  were  established,  some  of  the  cities  and 
towns  ceased  to  give  industrial  courses  in  their  other  evening 
schools. 

The  State  officials  above  referred  to  felt  obliged  to  take  the 
position  that  a  school  to^be  established  as  an  independent  indus- 
trial school  under  the  statute  must  be  a  new  school  which  did 
not  succeed  to  any  part  of  the  public  school  system.  The  At- 
torney-General is  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  and  the  respective 
cities  and  towns  acted  in  the  utmost  good  faith  in  the  matter. 
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believing  that  the  new  evening  schools  were  authorized  by  the 
statute,  and  that  under  it  the  Commonwealth  would  reimburse 
the  cities  and  towns  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
There  could  be  no  question,  under  the  act,  of  the  power  of  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Education  to  establish  evening  as 
well  as  day  schools.  In  every  case  the  work  in  the  new  school 
differed  substantially  from  that  which  had  been  given  before. 
The  new  schools  met  with  the  approval  of  the  commission,  as 
conforming  to  its  standards.  The  courses  and  methods  of  in- 
struction in  the  old  schools  were  not  such  as  to  conform  to 
the  commission's  standards. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  evening  schools,  as  to  which  question  has  been 
raised,  distinctly  promoted  the  development  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  Conmionwealth.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
school  in  any  city  or  town  was  the  first  and  an  easy  step  toward 
securing  in  that  city  or  town  the  organization  of  a  definite 
system  of  day  and  evening  industrial  schools,  such  as  the  policy 
of  the  State  required.  The  new  evening  schools  offered  an 
opportunity  to  test  local  needs.  They  were  sure  to  stimulate 
interest  in  industrial  education  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  which 
they  were  located. 

While  the  Board  of  Education  has  no  authority  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  respectfully  suggests  that  the  Legislature  might  well 
conclude  that  it  is  expedient  to  take  into  account  the  intent  and 
purposes  of  the  local  authorities  and  of  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Education,  and  to  allow  the  statutory  reimbursement 
for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  schools  in  ques- 
tion, to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  approved  by  the  Board  as 
to  courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  even  if  they  were  not 
established  in  technical  compliance  with  the  statute. 

As  to  certain  of  the  independent  industrial  schools  above 
named,  no  such  question  arises.  The  Boston  Trade  School  for 
Girls,  the  Lawrence  Industrial  School  (which  the  State  officials 
recognized  as  established  in  accordance  with  the  statutes,  and 
as  to  which  reimbursement  has  been  received  up  to  Dec.  23, 
1908),  the  Northampton  school  and  the  Worcester  school  were 
all  new  schools,  established  in  towns  in  which  industrial  courses 
had  not  even  been  foreshadowed. 
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These  schools^  which  received  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Education  up  to  the  time  of  its  discontinu- 
ance, are  now  approved  by  the  Board,  and  reimbursement  is 
recommended  without  hesitation. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  New  Bedford  school  and 
the  Beverly  school  there  had  been  certain  meager  evening 
courses  of  an  industrial  character  in  the  public  school  system 
of  those  cities  respectively. 

The  courses  given  in  the  old  schools  were  relatively  unim- 
portant. They  did  not  in  any  sense  approach  the  standard  re- 
quired for  an  independent  industrial  school.  The  evening 
schools  established  by  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education 
were  started  as  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  complete 
day  and  evening  schools.  The  day  schools  soon  followed,  and 
are  now  in  successful  operation.  It  would  seem  that,  even  if 
the  State  officials  were  right  in  their  construction  of  the  statute, 
no  question  should  be  raised  as  to  the  Beverly  and  New  Bedford 
schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  approves  the  New  Bedford  and 
Beverly  schools,  and  recommends  reimbursement. 

No  question  whatever  can  be  raised  as  to  the  day  schools  in 
those  cities.  The  statement  which  follows  discriminates  be- 
tween the  day  and  evening  schools  as  to  cost  of  maintenance 
to  June,  1909. 

The  Natick  school,  the  Waltham  school  and  the  Taunton 
school  were,  in  substance,  new  schools.  Any  evening  courses  of 
an  industrial  character  that  had  preceded  them  were  negligible. 

These  schools  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
reimbursement  recommended. 

The  relation  of  the  remaining  schools,  when  first  established, 
to  the  prior  schools  which  they  succeeded,  was  as  follows :  — 

As  already  stated,  the  courses  given  in  the  older  schools  were 
for  the  most  part  partial,  inadequate  and  incomplete.  The 
older  schools  were  in  no  sense  industrial  schools.  In  so  far  as 
industrial  courses  were  given,  they  were  tentative  and  experi- 
mental.    This  statement  applies  to  all  the  schools. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Industrial  School, 
certain  courses  had  been  given  in  the  Boston  evening  schools 
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that  were  industrial  in  character.  They  were  an  incident  in 
evening  school  work,  while  the  new  school  was  definitely  an 
industrial  school,  to  a  marked  degree  conforming  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  commission.  The  old  evening  courses  were 
discontinued  March,  1908. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Brockton  Industrial  School, 
there  had  been  in  Brockton  certain  evening  courses  of  an  ade- 
quate character  that  were  of  the  industrial  type.  The  new 
school  was,  however,  so  essentially  different  from  the  old  school 
as  to  be  an  industrial  school  conforming  to  the  standards  of 
the  conmiission. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Chicopee  Industrial  School, 
there  had  been  in  Chicopee  evening  courses  devoted  mostly  to 
draughting,  which  were  discontinued  shortly  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Pittsfield  Industrial  School, 
there  was  an  evening  class  in  Pittsfield  in  which  was  given  a 
course  in  mechanical  drawing,  which  was  discontinued  when 
the  new  school  was  established.  The  new  school  was  of  an 
essentially  different  type  from  the  old,  and  conformed  to  the 
requirements  of  the  commission. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Walpole  Industrial  School, 
there  were  in  Walpole  certain  evening  courses  of  an  incomplete 
and  inadequate  character. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Cambridge  Industrial 
School,  there  were  extensive  evening  courses.  The  courses  of 
the  new  school  were  made  distinctly  more  industrial  and  prac- 
tical in  character. 

As  to  all  these  last-named  schools,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  that  the  Legislature  may  well  conclude  to  carry  out  the 
expectations  of  the  commission  and  of  the  cities  and  towns 
that  there  would  be  statutory  reimbursement  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  Montague  day  school  was  initiated  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  and  the  town  of 
Montague,  under  the  following  conditions :  — 

The  town  desired  to  establish  an  independent  school  for  ag- 
riculture and  domestic  science,  under  the  statute.     It  gave  up 
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one  of  the  two  high  schools  in  town  for  this  purpose.  Land 
was  purchased  and  an  adequate  expenditure  was  made  for  the 
household  arts  equipment.  A  considerable  carpentry  equip- 
ment already  on  hand  was  turned  over  to  the  school.  A  male 
teacher  specially  qualified  for  the  agricultural  and  manual 
work  was  employed,  and  a  woman  teacher  specially  trained  in 
household  arts,  A  part  of  the  work  is  academic,  but  the  agri- 
cultural, manual  and  household  arts  work  are  distinctly  indus- 
trial from  the  standpoint  of  the  demands  of  the  locality.  Many 
authorities  emphatically  believe  that  such  a  school,  one  devoted 
•  to  agriculture  and  domestic  science,  should  combine  a  pro- 
gramme of  liberal  and  vocational  studies,  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  almost  all  of  the  students  have  in  connection  with  their 
farm  homes  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  work  in  the 
tillage  of  the  soil,  repairing,  and  management  of  the  stock. 
From  this,  which  is  a  reasonable  point  of  view,  the  Montague 
school  is  distinctly  an  industrial  school,  although  it  reserves 
a  portion  of  the  time  of  its  students  for  liberal  studies.  Any 
school  of  this  character  must  necessarily  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment,  in  view  of  the  limited  experience  in  such  work. 
The  school  authorities  at  Montague  are  earnestly  trying  to 
solve  the  troublesome  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with 
such  a  school  under  rural  conditions.  The  school  was  estab- 
lished in  good  faith,  and  has  met  every  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mission on  IndustriarEducation,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
or  its  agents.  It  conforms  largely  to  the  requirements  in  Bul- 
letin No.  7,  "  The  Agricultural  School,"  which  was  prepared 
after  an  extended  study  of  the  problem  by  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Education. 

The  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  approved  the 
school  up  to  June,  1909,  and  the  Board  of  Education  now  ap- 
proves it,  subject  to  the  legal  question  that  has  been  raised  in 
connection  with  certain  of  the  evening  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  recommends  reimbursement  for  this 
school,  even  if  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  technically  estab- 
lished in  precise  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
statute. 

The  question  as  to  the  recognition  of  this  school  is  of  larger 
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importance  because  residents  of  many  of  the  towns  in  the 
neighborhood  have  attended  this  school. 

In  presenting  the  figures  as  to  reimbursement  to  which  the 
cities  and  towns  are  entitled,  there  is  shown,  first  the  amounts 
that  should  be  appropriated  in  each  case  under  section  5  of 
chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  to  meet  expenditures  up  to 
June  30,  1909.  There  are  also  presented  estimates  of  the 
amounts  which  should  be  appropriated  for  reimbursements  from 
July  1,  1909,  to  Dec.  31,  1909,  and  further  estimates  as  to  the 
amounts  that  should  be  appropriated  for  reimbursements  from 
Jan.  1,  1910,  to  Dec.  31,  1910. 

The  Board  of  Education  submits  the  matter  in  this  way  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  appropriations 
for  the  current  year  may  be  made,  if  the  Legislature  regard 
this  as  the  proper  course. 

In  so  far  as  the  estimates  are  concerned,  the  exact  expendi- 
ture for  the  periods  covered  by  the  estimates  should  be  verified 
by  the  Board,  and  approval  ultimately  given  only  for  the 
amounts  actually  expended  to  Dec.  31,  1909,  and  again  for 
the  anoLOunts  actually  expended  to  Dec.  31,  1910. 

The  Board  at  the  present  time  accepts  the  standard  of  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  and  approves  the  courses 
and  methods  of  instruction  which  were  approved  by  the  com- 
mission in  June,  1909,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  satisfied  that  the 
same  have  been  continued  without  deterioration  since  that  date. 
During  the  current  year  it  will  complete  its  organization  and 
establish  its  own  standards,  to  which  standards  all  the  schools 
will  be  expected  to  conform. 

The  figures  are  as  follows :  — 
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Financial   Statement  of  the   Independent  Industrial   Schools. 

(Amounts  expended,  and  Estimates.) 

(A,  —  rAimbunementa  in  aocordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  section  S,  chapter  505,  Acta  of  1000; 
B,  —  reimbursements  of  one-half  in  acoordeuiee  with  the  provbions  of  chapter  540,  Acta  of 
1909.] 


SCBOOI.. 


Period  of  instruction. 


Cost 
of  mainte- 
nance. ' 


Amount  of 
reimburse- 
ment. 


Total  of 
reimburse- 
ments. 


Total  ap- 
propriation 
required: 
expended, 
and  esti- 
mates. 


Beverly, 


Boston, 


Lawrence,. 


Natick,     . 


New  Bedford, 


Northampton,  . 


Taunton,  . 


Waltham, 


Worcester, 


Evening  school:  — 
Sept.,  1907-June,  1908. 
Sept.,  1908-June.  1909. 

Day  school:  — 
Sept.,  1909-Dec.  31.  1909. 
Jan.  1. 1910-Deo.  31, 1910, 


Day  school:  — 
Sept.,  1909-Deo.  31, 1909, 
Jan.  1, 1910-Dec.  81, 1910, 


Evening  school:  — 
Deo.  23, 1906-June,  1909,    . 

Day  and  evening:  — 
Sept.,  1900-Deo.  31.  1909,   . 
June  1,  1910-Deo.  31, 1910,. 


Evening  school:  — 
Sept.,  1908-June,  1909, 


Sept.,  1909-Deo.  31, 1909, 
Jan.  1, 1910-Deo.  31, 1910, 


Evening  school:  — 
Sept.,  1907-June,  1908, 
Sept.,  1908-June,  1909. 

Day  and  evening:  — 
Sept.,  1909-Dec.  31, 1909,   . 
Jan.  1, 1910-Deo.  31. 1910,  . 


Day  school:  — 
Sept..  1909-Dec.  31. 1909. 
Jan.  1. 191(>-Dec.  31, 1910. 


Evening  school:  — 
Sept..  1907-June,  1908, 
Sept.,  1908^une,  1909, 


Sept.,  1909-Deo.  31. 1909. 
Jan.  1,  1910-Dec.  31, 1910, 


Evening  school:  -^ 
Sept.,  1907-June.  1908, 
Sept.,  1908nJune.  1909, 


Day  school:  — 
Jan.  1, 1910-Dec.  31. 1910,  . 

Evening  school:  — 
Jan.  1, 1910-Dec.  31, 1910,  . 


Exiwnded 

$857  29 

1,008  48 

Estimates 

81.800  00 

0,000  00 


Estimates 
$7.200  00 
27,000  00 


Exiwnded 
84.927  43 

Estimates 
10.800  00 
20,000  00 


Expended 
$254  58 

Estimates 

$150  00 

350  00 


Expended 

$035  24 

2,233  18 

Estimates 
$4.500  00 
10.000  00 


Estimates 
$5,000  00 
10.000  00 


Expended 

$385  09 

402  78 

Estimates 

$402  78 

402  78 


Expended 

$1,340  58 

1,253  33 


Estimates 
$17,910  00 


$4,500  00 


Expended 

$171  40A 

321  70A 


Estimates 

$900  OOB 

3,000  OOB 


Estimates 
$3,000  OOB 
13,500  OOB 


Expended 
$1,042  48A 


Estimates 
$3,400  OOB 
10.000  OOB 


Expended 
$127  29A 


Estimates 
$78  OOB 
175  OOB 


Expended 

$211  75A 

440  04A 


Estimates 

$2,250  OOB 

8.000  OOB 


Estimates 

$2,500  OOB 

5,000  OOB 


Expended 

$192  85A 

231  39A 


Estimates 

$231  39B 

231  39B 


Expended 

$440  80A 

417  78A 


Estimates 
$8,955  OOB 

2.250  OOB 


$493  10 


3,900  00 


$17,100  00 


$1,042  48 


13.400  00 


$127  89 


253  00 


$058  39 


10,250  00 


$7.800  00 


$424  24 


402  78 


$804  04 


$11,205  00 


$4,893  10 


17,100  00 


15,042  48 


380  29 


10.908  39 


7,500  00 


887  02 


804  04 


11.205  00 
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Financial   Statement  of  the   Independent   Industrial  Schools. 
(Amounts  expended,  and  Estimates.)  —  Conduded, 


School. 


Period  of  iostruction. 


Cost 

oi  mainte- 

nanoe. 


Amouzit  of 
reimburse- 
ment. 


Total  of 
reimburse- 
ments. 


Total  ap- 
propriation 
required: 
expended, 
and  esti- 
mates. 


fiostcm,     . 


Broekton, 


Cambridge, 


Chioopee, 


kontague, 


Pittsfield, 


Walpole. 


Evening  school:  — 
Sept.,  1006-June,  1909, 


Sept.,  ]909^Dec.  31, 1909, 
Jan.  1. 1910-Dec.  31, 1910, 


Evening  school:  — 
Sept.,  1908-June,  1909, 


Sept.,  1909-Deo.  81, 1909,  . 
Jan.  1, 191&-I>eo.  31. 1910,  . 


Evening  school :  — 
Sept.,  1907-June,  1908, 
Sept.,  190&-June,  1909, 


Sept.,  1909-Dec.  31, 1909.   . 
Jan.  1, 1910-Deo.  31, 1910,  . 


Evening  school:  -~ 
Sept.,  1908-J\me,  1909, 


Sept.,  1909-Deo.  31, 1909,  . 
Jan.  1, 1910-Deo.  31, 1910,  . 


Day  school:  — 
Sept.,  190a-June,  1909, 


Sept.,  1909-Dec.  31, 1909, 
Jan.  1, 1910-Deo.  31, 1910, 


Evening  school:  — 
Sept.,  190S-June,  1909, 


Sept.,  1909-Dec.  31. 1909,   . 
Jan.  1, 1910-Deo.  31, 1910,  . 


Evening  school:  — 
Sept.,  1908-Juno,  1909, 

Jan.  1, 1910-Dec.  31, 1910,  . 


Expended 
S16i985  68 

Estimates 
38,700  00 
26,400  00 


Expended 
31,643  98 

Estimates 

31,000  00 

2,200  00 


Expended 

15,717  52 

6,240  66 

Estimates 

$3,275  00 

7,200  00 


Expended 
$1,218  90 

Estimates 

$922  25 

2,000  00 


Expended 
$3,668  59 

Estimates 

$1,312  40 

5.627  50 


Expended 
$543  64 

Estimates 

$450  00 

700  00 


Expended 
$161  10 

Estimates 
$200  00 


Expended 
$3,197  12A 


Estimates 
$4,350  OOB 
13,200  OOB 


Expended 
$821  99A 


Estimates 

$500  OOB 

1.100  OOB 


Expended 

$1,905  84A 

2,060  22A 


Estimates 

$1,637  50B 

3,600  OOB 


Expended 
$609  45A 


Estimates 
$461  12B 
1,000  OOB 


Expended 
$1,^1  80A 


Estimates 
$656  20B 

2,813  75B 


Expended 
Wl  82A 


Estimates 

$225  OOB 

350  OOB 


Expended 
$80  55A 


Estimates 
$100  OOB 


$3,197  12 


17,550  00 


$821  99 


1,600  00 


$3,986  06 
5.237  50 


$609  45 


1.461  12 


$1,831  80 


3.469  95 


$271  82 


575  00 


$80  55 
100  00 


$20,747  12 


2.421  99 


9.223  56 


2.070  57 


5,301  75 


846  82 


180  55 


Total  rslmbuiBement  for  expenditures  up  to  June  30.  1909 $15,008  99 

Total  estimates  of  reimbursement  for  estimated  expenditures  from 

September,  1909.  to  Deo.  31,  1909, $20,789  21 

Total  estimates  of  reimbursement  for  estimated  expenditures  from 

Jan.  1. 1910,  to  Dec.  31,  1910 73.275  14 

94.064  35 

Total $109,073  34 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  submit  to  the  Legislature  the 
amounts  which  cities  and  towns  are  entitled  to  receive  by  way 
of  reimbursement  under  section  4  of  chapter  572  of  the  Acts 
of  1908.  This  section  provides  that  any  resident  of  Massa- 
chusetts may  attend  an  independent  industrial  school  in  some 
other  city  or  town  (provided  there  is  none  in  his  own  city  or 
town)  "  upon  payment  by  the  city  or  town  of  his  residence  of 
such  tuition  fee  as  may  be  fixed  by  "  the  Conmiission  on  Indus- 
trial Education  (the  Board  of  Education).  The  Common- 
wealth is  to  repay  the  city  or  town  one-half  of  any  such  pay- 
ments. The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  payments  actually 
made  by  the  cities  and  towns  under  this  act  and  of  the  amounts 
that  should  be  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  by  way  of 
reimbursement  to  such  cities  and  towns. 

The  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  or  the  Board  of 
Education  approved  the  attendance  and  fixed  the  tuition  as 
provided  by  the  statute. 

One-half  of  the  tuition  at  the  Montague  Agricultural  School  of  17 
pupils,  at  $60  per  year,  as  follows  (tuition  paid) :  — 

Pupils. 


Leverett, 

.    8 

S240  00 

Sunderland,         .... 

.     3 

90  00 

Shelbume,           .... 

.     1 

30  00 

WendeU, 

.    3 

53  25 

Erving, 

.     2 

55  50 

$468  75 


One-half  of  the  tuition  at  Northampton  (Smith's  Agricul- 
tural School)  of  29  pupils,  at  SlOO  per  year,  as  follows  (tui- 
tion paid) :  — 


Adams, 

Pupils. 

.     1 

S35  00 

Amherst,    . 

.     7 

237  50 

Belchertown, 

.     1 

17  50 

Buckland,  . 

.     1 

17  50 

Charlemont, 

.     2 

67  50 

Deerfield,    . 

.     1 

50  00 

Hatfield,     . 

.    4 

185  00 

Southampton, 
South  Hadley, 
Westhampton, 

.     2 
.     1 
.     9 

85  00 

35  00 

402  50 

1,132  50 
$1,601  25 
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All  the  tuition  fees  due  to  the  town  of  Montague  have  been 
paid.  To  the  city  of  Northampton  amounts  are  still  due  for 
which  when  paid  by  the  cities  and  towns  reimbursement  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  must  be  made  by  the  State,  as  follows :  — 

One-half  the  tuition  at  Northampton  (Smith's  Agricultural  School)  of 
19  pupils,  at  SI 00  per  year,  as  follows  (tuition  not  yet  paid,  but  for  which 
when  paid  reimbursement  should  be  provided) :  — 


Chester,      .... 
Hadley,      .... 
Southwick, 

Pupils. 

.   1 

.    5 
.     2 

S50  00 
170  00 
100  00 

Whately,    .... 
Williamsburg, 

.     5 
.    6 

190  00 
226  00 

S736  00 


Total  appropriations  necessary  for  State's  reimbursement  for  non- 
resident pupils  attending  independent  industrial  schools  during  the  school 
year  of  1908-09:  — 


For  amounts  already  paid  by  the  towns:  — 
Montague  school, 
Northampton  school,   . 


S468  75 
1,132  50 


Sl,601  25 
For  amounts  not  yet  paid,  but  due  Northampton  school,  736  00 

$2,337  25 

FEEDERICK  P.  FISH,  Chairman. 
ELLA  LYMAN  CABOT,  ClerJc, 
SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD, 
LEVI  L.  CONANT, 
SIMEON  B.  CHASE, 
THOMAS  B.  FITZPATRICK, 
FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON, 
PAUL  H.  HANUS, 
CLINTON  Q.  RICHMOND, 

Members  of  the  Board, 
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REPORT  OF  JOHN  T.  PRINCE, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 

A  BRIEF  STATEMENT  OF  SOME  OF  THE  CHANGES  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  PAST  TWENTY- 
FIVE  TEARS,  AND  THE  PRESENT  OUTLOOK. 

School  Buildings  and  Equipmbnt,  State  Aid,  Supervision,  Meet- 
ings OF  Superintendents  and  Teachers,  Teachers,  —  Normal 
Graduates  and  Salaries,  Branches  of  Instruction,  Free 
Text-books,  Health,  Duties  of  School  Superintend- 
ents, Size  of  Schools,  Absenteeism,  etc.,  Years 
OF  Elementary  Instruction,  Special 
Schools,  The  Outlook. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education, 

I  began  my  service  as  agent  of  the  Board  in  September,  1883. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  great  changes  of  educational 
conditions  and  practices  in  the  State,  probably  as  great  as  at  any 
previous  time  of  equal  duration.  It  seems  fitting  that  in  this, 
my  twenty-fifth  annual  report,  I  make  a  brief  statement  of  some 
of  these  changes  as  I  have  viewed  them,  and  point  out  what  to 
my  mind  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  needs  for  the  future. 

School  Buildings  and  Equipment. 

Perhaps  the  most  apparent  difference  between  the  educational 
conditions  of  twenty-five  years  ago  and  those  of  the  present  time 
is  in  the  character  of  the  school  buildings.  This  difference  is 
manifest  not  only  in  cities  and  large  towns  but  also  in  the  small 
rural  towns.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  many  communities 
which  now  freely  tax  themselves  thousands  of  dollars  for  school 
buildings  where  hundreds  were  grudgingly  spent  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  amount  expended  for  new  buildings  and  per- 
manent improvements  alone  during  the  school  year  ending 
June,  1884,  was  less  than  $1,000,000,  while  the  amount  reported 
last  year  for  the  same  purpose  was  over  $3,500,000.  This 
increase  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for 
the  past  fourteen  years  the  average  yearly  expenditure  for  new 
schoolhouses  has  been  more  than  $2,500,000.  The  long-con- 
tinued payment  of  such  large  sums  for  new  buildings  would 
seem  to  make  it  unnecessary  after  a  while  to  pay  so  much  for 
this  purpose,  and  yet  statistics  show  that  the  expenditure  is  kept 
up  year  by  year. 

A  comparison  of  the  entire  amount  appropriated  and  paid  by 
local  taxation  in  the  two  periods  under  consideration  is  quite 
as  significant  as  the  comparison  of  expenditures  for  new  build- 
ings. 
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The  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  in 
1883-84  was  $6,413,967.12.  Last  year  there  was  raised  for  the 
same  purposes  $18,693,399.23,  or  a  gain  of  nearly  200  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  of  valuation  was  only  a  little  over  100  per 
cent.  The  amount  expended  in  1883-84  for  each  child  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  was  $15.40,  as  against  $35.32  for 
each  child  in  the  year  1908-09. 

State  Aid. 

The  amount  distributed  to  the  smaller  towns  in  1883  from 
the  income  of  the  school  fund  was  $68,642.28.  This  was  prac- 
tically all  the  outside  aid  which  the  towns  received  at  that  time. 
Later  (1894),  towns  of  low  valuation  received  aid  from  the 
State  on  account  of  high  school  tuition  paid  to  other  towns. 
And  later  still  (1902),  a  direct  grant  of  $300  was  made  to  cer- 
tain towns  toward  the  support  of  high  schools.  This  sum  was 
afterwards  raised  to  $500.  In  1903  the  entire  annual  income 
of  the  school  fund,  instead  of  one  half  the  income,  as  before, 
was  distributed  to  the  towns  whose  valuations  did  not  exceed 
$2,500,000.  The  total  amount  distributed  by  the  State  last 
year  to  towns  of  low  valuation,  including  the  amount  appro- 
priated on  account  of  union  superintendencies,  was  more  than 
$400,000. 

It  was  feared  by  some  that  greatly  increased  aid  by  the  State 
would  tend  to  weaken  local  effort;  but  it  has  resulted  in  most 
instances  in  stimulating  rather  than  in  lessening  the  efforts  of 
the  towns.  Such  towns  have  found  that  by  doing  a  little  more 
themselves  they  could,  with  extra  aid  from  the  State,  get  and 
keep  the  best  teachers.  The  result  is  that  the  poorest  schools 
are  no  longer  necessarily  found  in  the  smaller  towns,  as  was 
once  the  case. 

One  deplorable  result  of  increasing  the  payments  to  towns 
from  the  State  fund  was  the  abandonment  of  one  kind  of  State 
assistance  that  had  proved  very  effective.  In  1896  a  law  was 
passed  by  which  certain  towns  were  reimbursed  to  the  extent 
of  $2  a  week,  paid  to  teachers  of  exceptional  ability.  As  to  the 
practical  working  of  this  law,  I  said  in  my  report  for  the  year 
1901-02,  page  247:  — 
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The  law  relating  to  the  State  reimbursement  of  the  advance  in  sal- 
aries of  teachers  of  exceptional  ability  has  been  in  operation  more 
than  six  years.  The  practical  working  of  the  law  during  this  time, 
and  especially  during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  all  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  law  could  expect.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  an  equal  sum 
of  money  has  ever  been  expended  by  the  State  to  greater  advantage 
to  the  schools  of  country  towns  than  has  attended  the'  carrying  out 
of  this  law.  To  my  personal  knowledge,  the  schools  of  more  than 
one  town  have  been  entirely  revolutionized  by  it.  Towns  which  have 
heretofore  thought  themselves  unable  to  pay  more  than  $6  or  $7  a  week 
for  teachers  have  been  induced  by  the  prospect  of  securing  the  de- 
sired aid  from  the  State  to  pay  $1  or  $2  a  week  more,  and  thereby 
have  been  able  to  engage  the  services  of  graduates  of  normal  schools 
and  colleges,  instead  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  A  com- 
parison of  the  statistics  of  1898-99  with  those  of  the  past  year  shows 
that  the  number  of  normal  school  graduates  employed  in  these  specially 
aided  towns  during  the  past  three  years  has  just  about  doubled.  There 
are  no  statistics  to  show  the  extent  to  which  college  graduates  are 
employed  in  these  towns  under  the  law,  but  that  many  of  them  are 
so  employed  is  revealed  by  our  visits  of  inspection.  In  a  town  recently 
visited  I  found  three  college  graduates  employed  under  the  conditions 
of  the  law  affording  State  aid,  and  all  doing  good  service.  It  has 
been  a  query  in  my  mind,  as  I  have  seen  the  good  effects  of  the  law, 
whether  this  form  of  State  aid  might  not  be  amended  and  extended 
so  as  to  solve  in  a  large  degree  the  problem  of  a  proper  adjustment 
of  local  and  State  support  of  schools.  If,  for  example,  this  kind  of 
assistance  could  be  based  upon  the  real  needs  and  efforts  of  the  people 
to  help  themselves,  shown  in  part  by  the  percentage  of  valuation  paid 
for  the  support  of  schools,  and  if,  further,  the  special  conditions  ex- 
isting in  exceptional  towns  could  be  considered  by  a  competent  Board, 
great  good  would  be  accomplished. 

A  form  of  assistance  which  proved  so  effective  in  changing  the 
quality  of  the  schools  ought  to  be  retained  and  the  principle 
underlying  such  contingent  aid  by  the  State  extended. 

Generous  as  has  been  the  State  to  towns  of  low  valuation, 
there  is  still  further  need  of  assistance,  as  is  shown  bv  the  follow- 
ing  facts:  last  year  there  were  no  less  than  65  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth  in  which  teachers  were  paid  an  average  of  less 
than  $40  a  month,  and  in  27  towns  the  average  wages  were  less 
than  $36  a  month,  falling  as  low  as  $31  and  $32  a  month.  Even 
these  sums  appear  munificent  beside  the  amount  paid  in  these 
same  towns  twenty-five  years  ago.    The  gain  that  has  been  made 
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in  the  past  is  a  promise  of  still  further  gain  in  the  future. 
When  we  consider  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  the  shortness 
of  the  school  year  —  not  more  than  eight  months  in  these  towns 
—  we  realize  the  inadequacy  of  the  compensation  paid.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  towns  that  need  relief.  There  are  towns 
of  large  size  which  tax  themselves  to  the  utmost  and  yet  which 
are  obliged  to  pay  very  low  salaries.  I  have  reverted  in  previ- 
ous reports  to  these  matters,  and  have  suggested  that  there  be 
fixed  by  law  certain  qualifications  for  all  teachers  of  the  State 
to  whom  a  minimiun  salary  be  paid,  the  State  assuring  financial 
conditions  in  which,  with  reasonable  local  effort,  teachers  will 
be  properly  paid. 

SUPBBVISION. 

A  record  of  the  growth  of  skilled  school  supervision  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  constitutes  an 
interesting  and  important  chapter  in  the  educational  history 
of  the  State  and  of  the  nation. 

In  the  year  1883-84  there  were  88  superintendents  of  schools 
in  the  State,  but  many  of  these  were  superintendents  only  in 
name.  At  that  time  it  was  not  uncommon  for  school  commit- 
tees to  appoint  one  of  their  number,  or  one  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  town,  as  superintendent,  at  a  nominal  salary.  Thirty-nine 
of  the  88  superintendents  received  less  than  $600  a  year  for 
their  services,  and  there  were  others  who  received  but  little  more. 
Probably  there  were  at  that  time  less  than  40  superintendents 
who  could  be  called  professional,  and  these  were  confined  to  the 
superintendents  of  schools  in  cities  and  the  larger  towns.  The 
progress  of  skilled  supervision  had  been  slow,  as  over  forty  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  superintendent  was  appointed  in 
Springfield.  But  good  missionary  work  had  been  done.  In 
addresses  by  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the  Board  all  over  the 
State,  the  cause  of  skilled  supervision  was  advocated,  with  the 
result  that,  when  the  plan  of  district  supervision  was  presented 
in  the  Legislature  of  1888,  it  was  readily  accepted  as  an  optional 
measure.  By  this  law  two  or  more  towns,  each  of  whose  valua- 
tion did  not  exceed  $2,500,000,  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
schools  in  all  of  which  was  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  50, 
were  authorized  to  unite  for  the  employment  of  a  superintendent. 
The  towns  forming  such  a  union  were  assisted  by  the  State  to 
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the  extent  of  $1,000  a  year,  one  half  of  which  amount  was  to 
be  paid  towards  the  superintendent's  salary,  which  must  be  at 
least  $1,250  a  year.  Certain  amendments  were  made  to  this 
law  as  a  voluntary  measure,  and  a  majority  of  the  towns  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  until  in  1900  the  plan  was  made 
compulsory,  and  was  extended  so  as  to  cover  every  city  and 
town  of  the  Commonwealth.  Under  the  law  at  present  every 
city  and  town  must  employ  a  superintendent,  unions  of  towns 
being  made  somewhat  on  lines  already  described. 

The  chief  diflFerence  between  the  optional  law  first  passed 
and  the  present  law  is  in  the  lessening  of  the  minimum  number 
of  schools  in  a  union  to  25,  in  the  raising  of  the  minimum  sal- 
ary of  the  superintendent  to  $1,500,  and  in  the  limitation  of 
selection  by  committees  of  State-aided  union  superintendents 
to  candidates  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

This  law  became  in  force  in  1902,  and  was  promptly  obeyed 
by  nearly  all  the  towns;  so  that  now  every  town  in  the  State, 
with  one  exception^,  has  a  well-qualified  superintendent,  with 
plenty  of  time  to  really  superintend  the  schools.  Thus  it  is  that 
skilled  supervision  in  Massachusetts  has  extended  during  twenty- 
five  years  from  what  was  done  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
by  less  than  40  superintendents  to  what  is  now  done  in  the 
smaller  as  well  as  in  the  larger  places  by  191  superintendents. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  other  place  in  the  world  of  the 
same  size  that  can  show  so  great  a  change  of  supervisory  con- 
ditions. 

As  good  as  these  conditions  are  they  can,  I  believe,  be  made 
better.  In  respect  to  the  union  superintendencies,  three  pos- 
sible changes  occur  to  me :  — 

First,  the  advisability  of  having  the  unions  defined  by  some 
competent  board,  say  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  of  con- 
tinuing them  as  formed  for  a  certain  definite  time,  say  five  years. 
This  provision  would  prevent  the  changes  incident  to  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  local  selection. 

The  other  changes  that  I  would  suggest  relate  to  the  salaries 
and  terms  of  service  for  which  superintendents  are  employed. 
Instead  of  $750,  which  the  union  of  towns  is  now  obliged  by  law 
to  raise,  I  would  place  the  minimum  at  $1,000,  with  the  pro- 


1  The  exception  is  Gk>8nold,  an  inacoeaeible  town  with  but  one  school. 
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vision  that  the  State  pay  as  much  more,  making  the  minimum 
salary  of  the  superintendent  $2,000.  I  would  suggest  also  that 
the  tenure  of  ofBee  for  well-qualified  superintendents  be  strength- 
ened so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  such  superintendents  to  be 
dismissed  for  a  certain  period  except  for  cause. 

It  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  matter  to  control  in  any  way 
appointments  of  city  or  single  town  superintendents,  but  some 
recent  events  seem  to  indicate  a  want  of  wisdom  or  sincerity  on 
the  part  of  school  boards  in  the  selection  of  competent  men. 
The  professional  standards  of  superintendents  of  cities  and 
large  towns  should  certainly  be  as  high  as  those  of  the  smaller 
towns.  Might  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  for  the  same  or  similar 
methods  of  selection  to  be  adopted  for  all  superintendents  that 
are  now  employed  in  the  selection  of  union  superintendents? 
This  plan,  carefully  executed,  might  raise  the  standard  of  pro- 
fessional efficiency  in  superintendents  of  cities  and  large  towns, 

or  it  might  at  least  prevent  extreme  cases  of  unfit  appointments. 

• 

Meetings  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers. 

The  cultivation  of  a  professional  spirit  among  superintendents 
and  teachers  has  resulted  in  increasing  the  number  of  educational 
meetings  and  in  making  them  better.  Besides  the  institutes 
and  county  association  meetings,  which  have  continued  for  half 
a  century,  small  local  meetings  are  now  held  under  the  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  superintendents.  Some  of  these  meet- 
ings are  for  a  few  neighboring  superintendents  and  some  are  for 
the  teachers  of  a  town  or  union  district.  In  all  of  them,  mat- 
ters are  discussed  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  schoolroom,  quite  in  contrast  with  the  general  and  abstract 
subjects  which  formerly  received  attention. 

Teachers. 

In  estimating  the  degree  of  educational  progress,  one  has  to 
consider  primarily  the  ability  of  the  teaching  force.  All  other 
conditions  pale  into  insignificance  before  this  all-important 
question.  Buildings,  equipment,  and  even  supervision  may  be 
ever  so  good,  but  unless  the  teachers  do  their  work  well,  or  unless 
they  are  capable  of  doing  their  work  well,  the  schools  will  be 
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poor  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  schools 
of  the  present  compared  with  the  schools  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  school  inspector 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  schools  of  both  periods.  To 
convince  others,  however,  of  the  great  improvement  that  has 
been  made,  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  certain  im- 
proved conditions  of  the  present  time  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  earlier  time.  Some  of  these  contrasted  conditions  have  been 
spoken  of.  Quite  as  significant  as  these  is  the  contrast  of  the 
professional  preparation  of  teachers. 

In  the  year  ending  June,  1884,  2,240  teachers  of  the  State 
were  reported  as  having  graduated  from  normal  schools.  In 
the  year  ending  June,  1909,  the  number  of  graduates  of  normal 
schools  was  7,724.  The  difference  in  this  respect  is  even  more 
marked  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  graduates  in  certain 
counties.  In  the  three  western  counties  of  Berkshire,  Franklin 
and  Hampshire,  but  83  graduates  of  normal  schools  were  em- 
ployed during  the  year  1883-84,  or  a  little  more  than  6  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number.  Last  year  there  were  employed  in 
these  counties  519,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number. 

The  improved  conditions  in  these  counties  may  be  still  fur- 
ther inferred  from  a  comparison  of  salaries  paid  in  the  two 
periods  imder  consideration.  In  the  year  1883-84  the  average 
amount  paid  to  the  1,262  female  teachers  of  these  counties  was 
$27.17  a  month.  Last  year  the  average  amount  paid  to  the  same 
class  of  teachers  was  $45.98. 

I  have  recommended  in  past  reports  that  a  minimum  of  teach- 
ers' qualifications  be  fixed  by  law,  the  least  requisite  being  the 
completion  of  a  course  in  a  State  Xormal  School  or  its  equiva- 
lent. We  have  so  nearly  approached  that  limit  in  the  Com- 
monwealth that  it  is  fair  to  ask  if  the  time  has  not  come  for  its 
compulsory  adoption. 

Branches  of  Instruction. 

The  studies  now  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
are  not  greatly  different  from  those  which  were  required  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Physiology  and  hygiene  was  made  a  required 
study  in  1885,  and  is  now  pursued  in  most  schools  beyond  the 
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primary  grades.  Drawing  was  earlier  made  a  required  study, 
but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  it  can  be  said  to  be  universally 
taught. 

Various  branches  have  been  added  from  time  to  time  to  the 
list  of  studies  which  may  be  taught,  imtil  by  the  adoption  of  the 
clause  "  such  other  subjects  as  the  school  committee  may  con- 
sider expedient,"  practically  any  and  all  branches  of  study  may 
now  be  pursued. 

Among  the  optional  studies,  several  so-called  high  school  stud- 
ies, such  as  geometry,  algebra  and  Latin,  have  within  recent 
years  been  introduced  into  the  upper  grammar  grades  of  some 
places,  but  their  place  in  these  schools  is  by  no  means  assured. 
In  a  special  report  made  to  the  Board  twelve  years  ago,  I  gave 
the  results  of  inquiries  which  showed  that  from  one  eighth  to 
one  fifth  of  the  schools  reporting  had  one  or  more  extra  studies 
in  the  upper  grammar  grades.  Very  likely  the  proportion  of 
such  schools  is  even  less  now  than  it  was  twelve  years  ago. 

Nature  study  or  elementary  science  is  a  comparatively  new 
branch  of  instruction,  it  being  taught  in  many  grammar  schools 
without  a  text-book  and  from  objects.  Thus  presented,  it  be- 
comes a  very  good  test  of  the  teaching  power  of  teachers.  Its 
introduction  into  the  schools,  therefore,  increases  as  the  number 
of  trained  teachers  increases.  Its  worth  as  a  means  of  sense 
development  and  of  an  awakening  of  interest  in  the  objects  of 
nature  has  been  demonstrated  where  it  has  been  fully  and  con- 
tinuously tried. 

Probably  the  greatest  and  most  significant  change  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  curriculum  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has 
been  in  manual  training.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  found 
in  few  schools,  and  then  only  in  connection  with  drawing.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  extensively  manual  training  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  schools,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  half  of 
the  graded  schools  of  the  State  include  sloyd,  or  something  akin 
to  it,  as  a  regular  branch  of  study.  Lately  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing disposition  on  the  part  of  makers  of  courses  of  manual  train- 
ing to  depart  from  the  regulation  models  and  to  add  more  and 
more  the  making  of  useful  things,  looking  in  some  cases  to  the 
making  of  things  for  a  profit.    There  is  a  growing  disposition, 
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too,  to  add  to  the  course.  In  the  high  schools  the  practical  ten- 
dency toward  vocational  study  is  even  more  pronounced.  Sepa- 
rate commercial  and  industrial  courses  are  in  some  places  offered, 
and  in  a  few  cities  separate  schools  for  the  study  of  manual  arts 
have  been  founded. 

Many  village  and  country  schools  have  school  and  home  gar- 
dens, with  a  tendency  in  a  few  towns  to  carry  on  the  study 
further,  into  the  more  formal  study  of  agriculture.  This  work 
is  done  by  children  of  both  sexes,  though  in  some  schools  the 
boys  are  expected  to  take  the  garden  work  and  sloyd  while  the 
girls  have  regular  lessons  in  sewing  and  cooking. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  great  activity  has  been  exer- 
cised along  industrial  lines  during  the  past  few  years,  it  has  been 
a  period  of  trial  and  experimentation.  Nor  is  the  end  of  exper- 
imentation in  sight.  That  there  will  be  a  steady  growth  in  a 
better  preparation  for  vocational  life  no  one  doubts.  But  the 
precise  form  of  that  preparation  is  not  yet  assured.  The  selec- 
tion of  work  may  be  begun  in  the  later  grammar  grades,  and 
assume  ideal  factory  conditions,  as  in  the  Agassiz  and  Hancock 
schools  in  Boston,  or  it  may  partake  more  of  the  home  occupa- 
tions of  the  Hyannis  Normal  School  in  all  grades  below  the 
high  school. 

If  the  point  of  departure  from  regular  and  formal  school 
work  is  at  the  close  of  the  grammar  school  course,  the  course  pur- 
sued may  assume  the  form  of  an  agricultural  school,  like  Mon- 
tague, or  of  a  technical  school,  like  those  in  Springfield  and 
Newton;  or  the  school  may  have  special  courses  of  industrial 
training,  like  the  industrial  course  of  the  Chicopee  high  school. 
The  time  of  pupils  may  be  given  largely  to  vocational  work,  as 
in  the  Boston  Trade  School  and  Lawrence  Industrial  School,  or 
it  may  be  equally  divided  between  the  school  and  the  local  shops, 
as  in  Fitchburg. 

But  whatever  is  done  for  education  in  the  future,  such  condi- 
tions should  be  secured  as  (1)  to  afford  abundant  cultural  as 
well  as  vocational  training  for  all,  (2)  to  give  to  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  opportunity  for  a  free  and  rational  choice  of  voca- 
tion, and  (3)  to  provide  a  good  foundation  for  such  a  vocation, 
be  it  profession  or  trade,  as  the  youth  may  choose.    With  such 
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conditions  assured  the  public  schools  will  be  truly  common 
schools  in  that  they  will  meet  the  common  needs  of  all  who  are 
educated  in  them. 

Free  Text-books. 

Amid  not  a  little  opposition  the  free  text-book  law  was  passed 
in  1884.  The  benefits  of  the  plan  were  not  entirely  unknown, 
for  when  the  compulsory  law  was  passed  16  cities  and  towns 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  permissive  law  which  was  passed 
several  years  before.  One  unlooked-for  effect  of  the  adoption 
of  the  plan  was  the  marked  increased  attendance  upon  the  high 
schools.  By  reason  of  its  adoption  it  was  estimated  that  there 
was  an  immediate  increase  of  high  school  membership  of  fully 
10  per  cent. 

While  certain  disadvantages  of  the  plan  have  been  found,  its 
advantages  are  too  obvious  for  it  to  be  discontinued.  One  dis- 
advantage is  in  a  measure  overcome  by  the  passage  of  a  law 
permitting  school  committees,  under  certain  conditions,  to  give 
to  pupils  three  books  which  they  have  used  continuously  in 
schools. 

Health. 

Most  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  the  physical  health  of  the  children  has  been  done 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  placing  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  among  the  required  studies  of  the  public  schools 
and  of  physical  training  among  the  optional  branches,  the 
requirement  of  a  State  inspection  of  all  schoolhouses  for  venti- 
lation and  lighting,  the  establishment  of  playgrounds  in  the  cit- 
ies, and  the  provision  for  local  medical  inspection  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  —  all  in  the  interest  of  better 
physical  living  for  the  young,  —  make  a  chapter  of  health  pro- 
visions of  which  any  State  may  be  proud. 

Of  the  latter  measure,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  too  soon  to 
judge  fully  the  merits  of  medical  inspection  from  any  results 
that  can  be  measured.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say  that  school 
physicians  in  281  cities  and  towns  are  examining  the  children, 
and  that  the  sight  and  hearing  of  all  the  children  are  tested  and 
defects  are  noted. 

The  fact  that  some  cities  and  towns  are  now  voluntarily  em- 
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ploying  physical  directors  and  school  nurses  is  a  warrant  for 
the  belief  that  the  employment  of  such  persons  will  be  made 
universal  by  statute  law,  and  that  thus  the  schools  may,  by 
preventive  as  well  as  by  corrective  measures,  preserve  the  phys- 
ical well-being  of  the  children. 

Duties  of  School  Superintendents. 

Most  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  a  superintendent  of  schools 
are  determined  by  the  local  school  board.  As  a  consequence, 
probably  no  two  superintendents  have  to  perform  precisely  the 
same  duties.  So  varied  and  sometimes  so  unprofessional  are 
these  duties  that  in  several  of  my  reports  I  have  questioned 
whether  some  of  their  powers  might  not  be  prescribed  by  stat- 
ute law ;  though  it  is  doubtless  true  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work  required  of  and  per- 
formed by  superintendents  during  the  past  few  years. 

An  inquiry  was  made  ten  years  ago  as  to  the  duties  of  such 
officials,  and  again  a  similar  inquiry  was  made  last  year.  In  a 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  inquiries  it  was  found 
that  a  considerable  advance  had  been  made,  especially  in  respect 
to  those  duties  which  involved  professional  knowledge  and 
skill,  such  as  the  selection  of  text-books  and  the  nomination  or 
certification  of  teachers.  But  even  such  duties  are  sometimes 
performed  by  school  committees,  or  very  grudgingly  given  to  the 
superintendents.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  school  boards  give  reasonably  full  powers 
to  the  superintendents  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  the 
question  presents  itself  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  the 
statutes  to  prescribe  certain  general  duties  for  the  superin- 
tendents, such  as  the  nomination  of  teachers,  the  selection  of 
text-books  and  apparatus,  the  making  of  a  course  of  studies, 
and  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  teachers'  work. 

Size  of  Schools. 

One  improvement  of  school  conditions,  which  all  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  schools  are  trying  to  effect,  is  the  lessening  of 
the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  This,  in  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way,  is  being  slowly  accomplished.     Schools  of  over 
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50  pupils,  once  so  common  in  city  schools,  are  now  rare  to  find 
outside  of  the  large  cities ;  and  even  in  the  larger  cities  there 
has  heen  a  great  change  for  the  better. 

In  statistics  recently  published  of  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  23  cities,  it  is  shown  that  in  14  cities  the  average 
membership  was  less  than  35,  and  that  the  highest  average 
reported  was  but  40.8. 

The  returns  for  the  State  at  large  show  that,  while  the  increase 
in  the  average  membership  of  the  schools  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years  is  70  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  is 
83  per  cent.,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  rural 
schools  have  been  consolidated. 

It  is  hoped  that  ere  many  years  it  will  be  forbidden  by  law  for 
any  teacher  to  have  more  than  30  pupils. 

Absenteeism. 

In  several  of  my  reports  I  have  referred  to  the  apparent  non- 
enforcement  of  the  law  relating  to  school  attendance,  especially 
in  country  towns.  One  cause  of  laxity  in  this  respect  is  the 
unwillingness  of  local  boards  and  attendance  officers  to  proceed 
against  neighbors  and  friends  for  violating  the  law.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  local  officials  to 
enforce  the  law  of  school  attendance,  I  have  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  or  more  State  attendance  officers,  persons  who  will 
be  free  to  enforce  the  law,  and  who  will  do  much  to  make  the 
parents  of  truants  co-operate  with  the  authorities  more  faith- 
fully than  they  do  in  keeping  their  children  in  school.  An- 
other means  of  reaching  the  difficulty  is  the  imposition  of  small 
fines  upon  parents,  which,  rigidly  and  persistently  followed  up, 
will  make  them  feel  more  keenly  their  responsibility  as  parents. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  much  of  the  nonattendance  of  children  at 
school  is  due  to  a  want  of  proper  parental  authority,  and  any- 
thing done  to  strengthen  that  authority  will  help  to  keep  the 
children  in  school. 

Still  another  means  of  preventing  truancy  and  its  attendant 
evils  is  to  establish  a  system  of  early  "  placing  out.  "  As  soon 
as  it  is  known  that  the  parents  are  persistently  neglectful  of  their 
most  obvious  duty  —  and  this  fact  should  be  discovered  before 
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actual  wrong  is  committed  —  the  State  should,  for  its  own  pro- 
tection as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  children,  take  them  from 
the  neglectful  home  and  place  them  where  they  would  be  prop- 
erly cared  for.  By  this  means  much  poverty  and  crime  would 
be  prevented  and  a  great  saving  of  expense  to  the  State  would  be 
effected. 

Yeaks  of  Elementary  Insteuotion. 

There  has  of  late  been  a  very  decided  tendency  to  advance  the 
age  at  which  children  can  first  enter  school  from  five  years  to 
six,  and  at  the  same  time  limit  the  elementary  school  course  to 
eight  years.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this  change,  and  it  is 
sometimes  not  diflScult  to  induce  committees  to  make  the  change, 
especially  as  it  involves  decreased  expense.  But  the  interests  of 
the  children  before  the  age  of  six  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  No 
doubt  children  are  better  off  to  defer  formal  school  work  until 
they  are  six  years  old,  or  even  later ;  and  some  children  will  be 
properly  cared  for  in  the  town  at  whatever  age  they  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  school.  But  there  are  many  children  who  are 
not  thus  cared  for,  and  who  early  need  the  protection  of  the 
school. 

At  various  times  during  the  past  ten  years  I  have  urged  school 
authorities  to  provide  subprimary  classes  for  children  under 
six  years  of  age,  the  course  in  such  classes  to  consist  of  many  of 
the  kindergarten  occupations  and  games,  and  to  continue  for  one 
year.  While  the  benefits  of  a  subprimary  course  are  especially 
apparent  for  the  children  of  poor  homes,  the  course,  as  a  means 
of  connection  between  the  home  and  school,  is  really  needed  for 
all  children.    This  course  will  be  found  useful  also  as  a  means 

■ 

of  preparation  for  the  more  formal  work  of  the  school. 

In  some  places  the  elementary  course  has  been  reduced  from 
nine  to  eight  years  without  changing  the  age  of  entrance,  —  five 
years.  I  have  shown  in  past  reports  that  such  a  change  affords 
little  or  no  gain  of  time ;  that  is,  the  time  required  to  complete 
an  eight  years'  course  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  time 
required  to  complete  a  nine  years'  course,  provided  that  the  end 
to  be  reached  is  entrance  to  a  first-class  high  school,  and  pro- 
vided, also,  that  the  age  of  beginning  the  elementary  course  is 
five  years. 
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Special  Schools. 

By  request  of  the  former  secretary  of  the  Board,  I  have  for 
some  years  past  quite  frequently  visited  several  of  the  special 
schools  which  are  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  the  State.  Of 
the  schools  thus  visited,  six  are  for  the  deaf  and  one  for  the 
blind. 

I  have  also  visited,  at  irregular  times,  the  schools  for  delin- 
quents in  Westborough  and  Lancaster  and  the  school  for  the  fee- 
ble-minded in  Waltham.  All  these  schools  are  doing  excellent 
service,  and  some  of  them  are  models  of  their  kind. 

In  reviewing  my  notes  of  inspection,  I  find  two  points  of  crit- 
icism most  frequently  mentioned,  namely,  insufficient  industrial 
work  and  incomplete  or  no  proper  plan  of  following  up  those  who 
leave  these  institutions.  In  respect  to  the  former  of  these  crit- 
icisms, it  should  be  said  that  some  of  the  schools,  notably  the  Wal- 
tham school  for  the  feeble-minded,  are  giving  to  the  children 
much  valuable  vocational  training,  and  that  all  of  them  are  doing 
much  more  in  this  regard  than  was  done  ten  years  ago. 

Another  class  of  schools  required  to  be  visited  by  the  Board 
of  Education  I  have  also  inspected.  These  are  the  six  training 
schools  for  the  commitment  of  habitual  truants,  absentees  and 
school  offenders. 

I  have  in  several  reports  given  my  criticisms  of  these  schools, 
and  have  also  at  various  times  offered  some  recommendations 
for  the  proper  apprehension  and  care  of  juvenile  delinquents.  I 
can  do  no  better  at  this  time  than  quote  the  suggestions  I  made 
at  the  close  of  my  report  upon  these  training  schools  made  ten 
years  ago.  They  are  suggestions  with  reference  to  possible  means 
of  improvement,  and  impliedly  indicate  some  criticisms  of  pres- 
ent practices. 

1.  That  the  buildings  be  inspected  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  schoolrooms  and  dormitories 
are  properly  ventilated. 

2.  That  the  school  day  be  lengthened  to  six  hours  for  all  the  pupils, 
one  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  of  which  to  be  devoted  to  physical 
and  industrial  training. 

3.  That  during  the  time  that  the  school  is  in  session  the  time  for 
household  and  farm  work  be  limited  to  two  or  three  hours  a  day. 
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and  that  there  be  such  a  rotation  of  duties  in  that  work  as  to  make  it 
useful  as  a  means  of  training. 

4.  That  there  be  a  skilled  supervisor  over  all  the  schools,  to  advise 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  to  lay  out  the  work  of  the  schools  and  to 
advise  and  direct  teachers  as  to  methods  of  teaching. 

5.  That  those  persons  only  be  appointed  as  teachers  who  are  by 
personal  S3niipathyy  patience  and  professional  ability  especially  fitted 
to  teach  this  class  of  children. 

6.  That  the  greatest  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  pupils' 
books,  particularly  in  the  selection  of  books  for  reading  out  of  school 
hours. 

But  what  is  really  needed  is  an  entire  reorganization  of  the 
means  of  treating  juvenile  offenders.  In  a  careful  review  of  the 
situation^  made  in  my  report  of  January,  1906,  I  ventured  to 
offer  suggestions  of  relief,  some  of  which  since  that  time  have 
been  adopted.    The  suggestions  were  as  follows :  — 

1.  A  required  medical  inspection  of  all  the  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  by  which  it  may  be  known  what  special  treatment  is  needed 
for  every  abnormal  child. 

2.  The  separation  of  all  defectives  and  delinquents  into  such  groups 
that  proper  protection  and  treatment  may  be  assured  to  every  indi- 
vidual. This  provision  may  include  the  State's  right  and  duty  to  give 
its  service  of  protection  and  training  to  every  child  who  is  denied  such 
service  by  parent  or  guardian.  It  may  also  include  the  State's  right 
and  duty  to  hold  in  control  indefinitely  moral  imbeciles  and  all  others 
whose  influence  is  a  positive  menace  to  the  morals  of  the  community. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  separate  court  for  all  juvenile  offenders 
of  every  description,  with  power  to  reach  out  to  the  causes  of  offences, 
be  they  debasing  surroundings,  neglectful  parents  and  guardians,  or 
corrupting  persons  of  any  kind. 

4.  The  maintenance  of  special  schools,  by  which  every  abnormal 
child  shall  have  at  majority,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  acquire  it,  a  good 
trade  or  other  means  of  support. 

5.  The  adoption  of  placing-out  and  probation  systems,  by  which 
every  abnormal  and  uncared-for  child  shall  be  early  placed  in  a  good 
home  or  separate  special  school,  and  every  delinquent  child  shall  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  live  a  useful  life. 

6.  The  appointment  of  an  administrative  board,  which  will  have 
control  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  apprehension  and  care  of  defective 
and  delinquent  children. 
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Thb  Outlook. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  in  this  report  a  record  of  some  of 
the  changes  for  the  better  that  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and,  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  to  offer 
some  opinions  as  to  future  needs  and  possibilities.  If  this  record 
and  these  opinions  are  in  any  measure  correct,  the  educational 
prospects  for  the  State  are  indeed  most  encouraging.  Never 
before  in  the  State's  history  has  so  much  been  spent  for  education 
of  all  kinds  as  now,  and  never  have  the  people  seemed  more  ready 
to  spend  still  larger  amounts  for  the  same  cause.  The  great 
beginnings  that  have  been  made  in  medical  inspection  are  but 
the  promise  of  what  will  be  done  later  for  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children.  The  cultural 
studies  have  been  broadened  and  deepened  so  as  to  make  possible 
the  benefits  of  higher  education  to  all  who  want  it.  The  fullest 
industrial  and  vocational  needs  of  the  young  are  sure  to  follow 
the  suggestive  and  varied  experiments  which  are  now  being  tried 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  great  work  which  has  been  done 
in  the  past  for  defectives  and  delinquents  is  seen  to  be  but  the 
beginning  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  both  of  prevention  and 
of  correction. 

So  it  is  that  the  signs  for  the  future  are  very  auspicious. 
Interesting  and  great  as  the  educational  achievements  have  been 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  those  of  the  next  twenty-five  years 
are  likely  to  be  more  so.  Happy  are  they  who  are  privileged 
to  work  for  their  fulfillment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  T.  PRINCE. 

Jan.  1,  1910. 
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REPORT  OF  JAMES  W.  MACDONALD, 

AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 

MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


KEPOKT. 


To  the  Masscuihttseits  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  my  visitation  of  high  schools  during  the  year  now  ending 
(1909)  I  have  tried  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  mathematics,  and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  is 
possible  to  correlate  the  instruction  in  this  branch  with  the  in- 
struction in  science. 

It  has  not  seemed  to  me  worth  while  in  this  report  to  present 
tables  showing,  for  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  the  time 
allotment  given  to  each  branch  of  the  subject  and  the  year  in 
which  it  is  offered,  together  with  other  particulars,  as  I  have  done 
previously  in  reports  on  business  and  industrial  education 
(1905),  on  natural  science  (1906),  and  on  languages  last  year 
(1908).  In  all  these  respects  about  six-sevenths  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  have  very  similar  courses  in  mathematics. 
Some  of  these  schools  give  four  periods  per  week  to  algebra  and 
geometry  the  first  two  years  and  some  give  five;  but  other 
conditions  often  make  these  courses  practically  equivalent. 
Another  difference  is  that  a  few  schools,  about  thirty  in  all, 
mostly  city  schools,  offer  a  brief  course  in  trigonometry  the  last 
year.  In  most  cases,  however,  only  a  small  number  of  pupils 
elect  it,  sometimes  none,  and  often  the  short  time  assigned  to  it 
is  trenched  upon  by  mathematical  reviews  in  other  branches. 
The  greatest  difference,  perhaps,  is  found  in  schools  that  have 
business  courses.  In  about  two-fifths  of  these  commercial  arith- 
metic is  placed  in  the  first  year,  and,  in  the  rest,  is  about  equally 
divided  among  the  other  three  years.  Its  time  allotment  also 
varies  considerably. 

In  the  other  seventh  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  wholly 
in  the  smaller  towns,  the  mathematical  course  is  shortened  by  a 
year,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  the  teaching  force. 
In  these  cases  the  pupils  who  are  fitting  for  higher  institutions 
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have  to  get  some  of  the  necessary  preparation  by  their  own  inde- 
pendent efforts,  and,  where  the  pupils  have  the  right  "  stuff  "  in 
them,  the  results  are  not  always  to  the  discredit  of  the  small 
school.  These  pupils,  though  their  knowledge  may  lack  finish, 
get  a  power  to  think  and  analyze  for  themselves  that  those  helped 
and  trained  in  every  detail  do  not.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  notion  seems  to  be  steadily  growing  that  nothing  can  be 
learned  without  a  teacher. 

A  few  sample  mathematical  courses,  taken  from  working  high 
school  programs,  will,  I  think,  with  a  little  explanation,  make 
sufficiently  clear  the  quantity  and  arrangement  of  mathematics 
in  Massachusetts  high  schools.  The  letter  R  it  will  be  observed 
indicates  that  the  subject  is  required  in  all  courses ;  the  letter  E 
that  it  is  elective,  or,  oftener,  that  it  is  required  in  some  courses 
but  not  in  all.  The  numbers  indicate  the  recitations  per  week, 
varying  in  length  from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes ;  where  the  periods 
are  shortest,  the  classes  are  generally  small. 

No.  1.  —  McUhematics  in  a  Rural  High  School,  with  Two  Teachers  and 

about  Thirty  Pupils. 

First  year,  Algebra,  R, 4 

Second  year,  .              Geometry,  72,      .                                             .4 

Third  year,  .     Review  algebra  and  geometry,  E,          .         .      5 

Fourth  year,  .         .     No  mathematics. 

No.  2.  —  School  similar  to  No.  1,  except  slightly  smaller.' 


'  Algebra,  R, 

•                  •                  • 

4 

First  year. 

Commercial  arithmetic. 

■     E, 

er 

Bookkeeping, 

5 

Second  year,    . 

Geometry,  R, 

•                                  •                                  • 

6 

Third  year, 

No  mathematics. 

Fourth  year,    . 

Review  algebra  and  geometry, 

5 

These  two  courses  in  mathematics  are  fairly  typical  for  about 
sixty  of  the  smaller  high  schools  of  the  State,  some  of  which  have 
three  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  two-teacher  high 
schools  have  courses  running  through  the  four  years. 

Aside  from  the  business  mathematics,  which  is  found  to  some 
extent  in  most  of  these  schools,  they  agree  in  leaving  mathematics 
out  of  one  of  the  last  two  years,  mostly  as  in  No.  2. 
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A  few  schools  that  may  be  classed  with  these  extend  the  first 
course  in  algebra  into  the  second  year  and  have  plane  geometry 
the  third  year,  a  plan  that  would  seem  to  be  needless  if  the  first- 
year  pupils  are  qualified  to  be  in  the  high  school. 


First  year, 


Second  year, 


Third  year, 


Fourth  year, 


No.  3.  —  MathemaUcs  in  a  High  School,  with  Three  Teachers  and  abovi 
Sixty  Pupils,  sHuaJted  in  a  Manufacturing  Town  of  Three  Thousand 
Inhabitants, 

Algebra,  R, 5 

Bookkeeping,  | 

Commercial  arithmetic,  J     ' 
J  Geometry, 
\  Advanced  algebra, 

'  Solid  geometry,  E, 

Bookkeeping,  "I 

[  Commercial  arithmetic,  J     ' 

Review  mathematics,  E, 

Bookkeeping, 

Commercial  arithmetic 


]r. 


5 

5 
2i 
4 


No.  4.  —  MathemcUics  in  a  High  School,  vnih  Five  Teachers  and  One  Hurir- 
dred  and  Twenty  Pupils,  situated  in  a  Suburban  Town  of  Forty-three 
Hundred  Inhabitants, 


First  year. 
Second  year,    . 
Third  year, 
Fourth  year.    . 


f  Algebra,  R, 
'  I  Commercial  arithmetic,  E, 
Geometry,  E, 
\  Bookkeeping,  E, 
'  Review  mathematics,  E, 
\  Bookkeeping,  E, 
f  Solid  geometry,  E, 
I  Algebra,  ^, 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 


No.  5.  —  Mathematics  in  a  High  School,  with  Five  Teachers  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-five  Pupils,  situated  in  a  Manufacturing  Town  of  a 
little  over  Four  Thousand  People. 


First  year. 
Second  year, 

Third  year, 
Fourth  year, 


Algebra,  R, 
j  Geometry,  R,     . 
[  Commercial  arithmetic,  E, 

Plane  geometry,  1 

Solid  geometry,  J     ' 

Bookkeeping,  E, 
j  Advanced  algebra,  E, . 
\  Advanced  bookkeeping,  E, 


4 
4 
3 


4 
4 
4 


ISO 
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No.  6.  —  Mathematics  in  a  High  School,  with  Eleven  Teachers  and  Three 
Hundred  Pupils,  sUvxUed  in  a  Suburban  Town  of  Twelve  Thousand 
People. 

\  Algebra,  72,         ......      5 


First  year, 

Second  year, 
Third  year, 

Fourth  year. 


I  Commercial  arithmetic,  E, 

Geometry,  E, 

Reviews,  E, 
f  Solid  geometry. 


[  Advanced  algebra, 


E, 


.  5 
4 
4 

3  or  4 


No.  7.  —  Mathematics  in  a  City  High  School,  with  Thirteen  Teachers  and 

aboiU  Three  Hundred  Pupils, 

Algebra,  R,  .4 


First  year. 

Second  year. 
Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 


Commercial  arithmetic,  E, 

Bookkeeping,  E, 
'  Geometry,  E, 
\  Bookkeeping,  E, 

Review  algebra,  E, 

Geometry,  E, 

Review  plane  geometry. 

Solid  geometry. 

Review  arithmetic,  E, 


E, 


4 
4 
4 
2 
3 
4 

3 
2 


No.  8.  —  Mathematics  in  a  City  High  School,  with  Twenty-three  Teachers 

and  about  Six  Hundred  and  Seventy  Pupils, 

Algebra,  E,         ,         .         .         , 

Geometry,  E,      . 
<  Conmiercial  arithmetic  (half  year). 

Bookkeeping  (half  year), 
J  Plane  geometry,  1 
[Solid  geometry, J      '  ' 

Higher  algebra,  E, 4 


First  year. 
Second  year. 


Third  year, 
Fomth  year, 


E, 


5 
5 

3 

4 


These  courses,  No.  3  to  No.  8  inclusive,  are  typical  of  the 
mathematics  as  found  in  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  our 
Massachusetts  high  schools.  The  remaining  high  schools,  about 
thirty  in  number,  including  all  the  purely  classical  and  the  lead- 
ing technical  schools,  are  those  in  which  trigonometry  is  offered, 
of  which  three  illustrations  will,  I  think,  suffice. 
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No.  9.  —  Mathematics  in  a  Suburban  High  School,  wUh  Eight  Teachers  and 
about  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pupils,  situated  in  a  Tovm  of  nearly 
Thirteen  Thousand  People. 

f  Algebra,  R, 4 

[  Commercial  arithmetic,  E,   .         .         .         .3 

Geometry,  E, 4 

\  Bookkeeping,  E,          .....  3 

Geometry,  E, 2 

Algebra,  E, 3 

Bookkeeping,  E,          .....  3 

Solid  geometry,  E, 2 

[Trigonometry,  E, 2 


First  Year, 
Second  year, 

Third  year, 
Fourth  year, 


First  year, 


Second  year, 


Third  year,  * 


Fourth  year. 


No.  10.  —  Mathematics  in  a  City  High  School,  vrith  Thirty-four  Teachers 

9     and  over  a  Thousand  Pupils. 

Algebra,  jB,         •.,...    5 

Bookkeeping,  E, 

Algebra,  1  ^ 

Mental  arithmetic,  J     ' 
f  Geometry,  E, 
\  Commercial  arithmetic,  E, 
f  Review  algebra,     1 
'  Review  geometry,  J     ' 

Bookkeeping,  E, 
I  Geometry,        1  ^ 
\  Trigonometry,  J     ' 


5 
5 

5 
2h 

5 

5 

5 


First  year. 


Second  year. 


E,  . 


No.  11.  —  MathenuUics  in  One  of  the  Technical  High  Schools  of  the  State, 

of  which  there  are  at  present  Seven. 

Algebra,  E,         ......    4 

Practical  problems,  E,         ....    4 

Geometry, 

Mechanics, 

Bookkeeping,  E, 

Geometry,  E, 

Plane  geometry. 

Advanced  algebra. 

Bookkeeping,  E,  .....     3 

Shop  mathematics,  E,  ....    3 

Solid  geometry  (six  months),  1  _  ^ 

Trigonometry  (six  months),/     ' 
Trigonometry,  1 

Applied  mathematics,  j        •  •         • 

Analytical  geometry  (four  months),  5 


Third  year. 


E, 


Fourth  year. 


3 
4 

4  or  5 


^  Also  speeUI  mathematics  for  students  fitting  for  college,  6. 
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From  these  illustrations  of  mathematical  courses  in  high 
schools,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  algebra  of  the  first  year  is 
generally  required,  that  the  geometry  of  the  second  year  is 
generally  elective,  and  that  the  mathematics  of  the  last  two  years 
aside  from  commercial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  and  except- 
ing technical  schools,  is  almost  wholly  review  and  drill  in  algebra 
and  geometry,  with  a  view  simply  to  a  preparation  for  the  higher 
institutions.  While,  however,  the  second-year  geometry  is 
marked  elective,  it  is  required  for  all  except  those  taking  the 
commercial  course. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  aside  from  commercial  arithmetic 
and  bookkeeping,  practically  all  the  mathematics  in  the  high 
school  is  purely  abstract,  more  so  in  reality  even  than  the  pro- 
grams indicate.  This  is  because,  as  already^  suggested,  these 
courses  are  the  outcome  of  traditional  notions  of  mental  disci- 
pline and  of  requirements  for  admission  to  college.  Excepting 
perhaps  in  some  of  the  technical  schools,  even  trigonometry, 
when  it  is  offered,  is  treated  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
end  in  view. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  saying  that  everything  mathematical 
in  our  high  school  courses,  aside  from  the  commercial  instruc- 
tion, is  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  much  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
good,  and  to  rest  on  rational  and  sound  educational  theory.  The 
opinion  that  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elements  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  if  not  advisable  for  all,  is  at  least  desirable  for  those 
whose  occupations  are  to  be  along  scientific  lines  or  will  have  to 
do  with  arts  like  navigation  and  surveying,  that  rest  on  mathe- 
matics, —  and  that  the  mental  training  in  concentration  and 
application  to  be  derived  therefrom  is  a  valuable  asset  for  those 
who  have  it,  —  cannot,  I  feel,  be  too  strongly  reaflSbrmed  in  these 
days  when  there  is  so  much  on  the  wing  that  is  superficial. 

"  A  man,  "  says  one,  "  can  learn  to  navigate  a  ship  who  only 
knows  enough  to  use  a  sextant,  and  to  follow  the  directions  in  a 
nautical  almanac ;  then  why  should  he  spend  time  learning  geom- 
etry, trigonometry  or  astronomy  ?  What  good  would  it  be  to  him 
to  know  about  spherical  triangles,  or  about  the  science  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  except  to  be  able  to  compute  these  by  following 
specific  directions  ? " 
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"  Nine-tenths,"  says  another,  "  of  all  the  geometry  taught 
in  the  high  school  is  absolutely  of  no  use ;  the  pupils  do  not  like 
it ;  throw  it  out.  " 

Others  are  proclaiming  a  new  way  of  acquiring  the  sciences. 
Henceforth,  according  to  the  new  plan,  there  is  to  be  no  study 
of  physics  and  chemistry  as  such,  but  the  machinist,  the  cook, 
the  electrician,  the  physician,  —  all,  in  short,  whose  occupations 
require  any  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  —  can  start  in  early  and 
directly  on  their  special  pursuit,  and  learn  the  fundamentals 
"  in  such  quantities  and  in  such  connections  as  they  need  them.  " 
This  would  obviate  their  "learning  any  more  stuff  than  they 
were  obliged  to, "  as  I  once  heard  a  boy  express  himself  to  his 
teacher  in  regard  to  preparation  for  college.  If  the  plan  works 
well  there  would  seem  to  be  no  longer  any  reason  why  one  intend- 
ing to  become  an  accountant  should  be  bothered  with  so  much 
preliminary  work  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  etc.  He  could  begin 
with  bookkeeping,  and  pick  up  these  other  things  ex  itinere. 

The  truth,  I  fear,  is  that  we  Americans,  to  a  large  extent,  are 
impatient  of  substantial  preparation.  We  are  eager  to  run  the 
machine,  but  we  do  not  care  to  thoroughly  understand  it.  This 
we  put  up  to  the  man  in  the  repair  shop. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  tendency  is  showing  itself  in 
connection  with  the  commendable  movement  to  introduce  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects  into  rural  high  schools. 
Those  of  us  who  for  years  have  seen  the  desirability  of  this  step, 
cannot  but  be  gratified  at  the  zeal  of  the  many  new  converts  of 
late  all  over  the  country.  This  zeal,  however,  except  in  a  few 
schools  in  our  own  State,  is  placing  this  instruction  in  the  first 
year  of  the  school. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  on  a  moment's  thought,  that  scientific  agri- 
culture presupposes  considerable  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  also  botany  and  physiology, 
this  last  subject  so  extended  as  to  include  the  care  and  treatment 
of  domestic  animals.  While  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  much  that 
is  valuable  about  farming  can  be  taught  to  students  who  have  no 
preparatory  instruction  in  these,  —  its  fundamentals,  so  to  speak, 
—  yet  it  seems  hardly  to  be  questioned  that  by  placing  the  sub- 
ject in  the  last  year,  or  the  last  two  years,  of  the  course,  preceded 
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by  such  instruction,  a  great  deal  more  could  be  taught,  and  taught 
a  great  deal  more  intelligently,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
the  boy  would  leave  the  school  with  the  instruction  fresh  in  his 
mind.  But  this  arrangement  involves  time  spent  in  preparation, 
which  seems  to  many  wasted.  A  superintendent  expressed  it 
when  he  said,  "  We  want  the  farmers  to  see  we  are  doing  some- 
thing, and  they  wouldn't  give  us  credit  for  the  preparatory 
work. " 

The  usual  excuse,  let  me  add,  for  the  earlier  time  allotment  is 
that  many  pupils  leave  the  high  school  before  the  last  two  years, 
and  hence  could  not  have  it.  If  this  notion  prevails,  and  the 
practice  is  to  be  adopted  of  introducing  studies  in  advance  of 
their  proper  time  in  order  to  catch  pupils  who  will  not  or  cannot 
stay  to  prepare  for  them,  then  we  must  give  up  all  expectation 
of  doing  intelligent  work  in  our  schools,  and  everything  must  be 
sacrificed  to  mediocrity. 

Other  illustrations  of  this  tendency  could  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  other  high  school  subjects,  but  not  as  yet  in  the  case 
of  mathematics.  Here  the  old  traditional  belief  in  thorough 
fundamental  training  still  prevails  and  prescribes  the  order  of 
presentation  for,  at  least,  the  first  two  years.  Whatever  criti- 
cisms I  have  to  make  will  not  touch  the  arrangement,  but  will 
concern  details  of  treatment,  methods  and  devices,  and,  to  some 
extent,  subject-matter.  I  shall  try  to  show  that  in  these  respects 
there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Mathematical  Teachers  of 
New  England,  held  last  December  in  Boston,  in  connection  with 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Prof. 
H.  E.  Clifford  of  Harvard  College,  one  of  the  speakers,  made 
this  criticism  on  the  mathematical  instruction  in  our  schools,  — 
that  it  failed  to  cultivate  in  pupils  the  power  of  analysis.  He 
had  had,  he  said,  opportunities  to  observe  this  in  high  school 
pupils,  in  graduates  of  high  schools,  in  college  students  and  in 
college  graduates.  My  own  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that 
this  criticism  of  Professor  Clifford  is  fully  justified,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  I  shall  try  to  point  out  some  of  the 
reasons  therefor. 
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Algebra. 

In  the  high  school,  algebra  the  first  year  is  the  almost  universal 
practice,  and  this  seems  to  be  its  rational  place,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  logical  mathematical  sequence  of  arithmetic,  especially  as 
arithmetic  and  algebra  are  but  the  parts  of  one  branch  of  mathe- 
matics, or,  in  other  words,  algebra  is  arithmetic  generalized.- 
Their  processes  are  identical,  except  that  an  algebraic  solution 
retains  traces  of  the  analysis  that  in  arithmetic  disappears. 
Their  difference  is  not  so  much  in  the  use  of  letters  to  express 
quantities,  as  in  the  extension  of  the  idea  of  number  to  include 
negative  values,  that  is,  values  less  than  zero. 

It  is  its  wonderful  facility  in  problems  involving  complex  con- 
ditions (because,  as  I  have  said,  it  keeps  more  or  less  distinct  the 
steps  of  the  processes)  that  gives  algebra  its  chief  value  as  a 
mathematical  instrument.  Aside  from  its  utility  in  this  respect, 
it  has  a  high  educational  value  in  three  particulars ;  it  tends  to 
cultivate  mental  concentration,  skill  in  analysis  and  the  habit  of 
referring  all  ideas  and  actions  to  sound  basal  principles,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  study  is  so  conducted  as  to  be  made  to 
do  its  perfect  work. 

As  to  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  high  school  algebra  as 
a  whole  is  taught  much  better  than  geometry  is,  or,  perhaps,  any 
other  branch  of  mathematics.  This  is  by  no  means  saying  that 
the  instruction  is  above  criticism.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
text-books  are  responsible  for  the  worst  defects.  They  teach 
devices  that  are  unscientific  and  sometimes  unmathematical. 
Some  of  these  seem  insignificant,  and  would  be  of  themselves 
hardly  worth  notice  were  it  not  for  what  they  lead  to. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  use  of  the  word  "  transpose,  "  when  in 
solving  equations  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  terms  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  members.  It  is  a  good  rule  in  every  science  to 
select  nomenclature  that  is  as  accurately  descriptive  as  possi- 
ble, for  then,  every  time  a  word  is  used,  it  strengthens  the  idea 
for  which  it  stands.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  in  naming  a 
fraction  to  say  a  divided  by  b,  than  a  over  6. 

The  first  objection  to  the  word  "  transpose "  is  obvious ; 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  done;  hence  its  use  is  misleading,  and 
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instead  of  re-enforcing  a  correct  notion,  it  is  constantly  thrusting 
in  a  wrong  one.  No  matter  how  much  you  explain  to  beginners 
the  true  process,  the  idea  suggested  by  a  word  so  frequently  used 
will  predominate  in  their  minds. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  use  of  the  word  compels  a 
resort  to  expedients  that,  to  speak  mildly,  are  irrational. 

For  illustration,  suppose  the  equation  x  +  5  =  12,  is  given,  to 
find  the  value  of  x.  Any  pupil  intelligent  enough  to  get  into  a 
high  school  will  easily  see  that  if  he  subtracts  5  from  each  side 
of  this  equation  he  will  get  x  =  7,  in  accordance  with  a  mathe- 
matical axiom  which  is  familiar  to  him,  or  ought  to  be  made  so. 
He  will  also  be  easily  led  to  realize  that  in  this  process  he  is 
working  on  j;he  bedrock  of  mathematics. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  visiting  a  high  school,  I  happened  into 
a  room  where  a  beginners'  class  in  algebra  was  having  its  first 
lesson  in  equations.  Seven  or  eight  pupils  were  sent  to  the  black- 
board and  directed  by  the  teacher  to  write  the  equation  used 
above.  They  did  so,  and  most  of  them  seeing  the  solution  by 
the  natural  process  wrote  the  answer,  a;  =  7,  without  waiting  for 
the  teacher  to  explain.  The  latter,  however,  saw  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  if  this  were  allowed,  to  justify  the  use  of  the  word 
"  transpose,  "  so  she  had  them  erase  this  answer ;  and  she  spent 
almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour  explaining  the  rules  for  "  trans- 
position," and  had  the  equation,  very  much  against  the  will 
of  one  boy,  solved  thus :  — 

a;  =  12  — 5. 

x=7. 

In  all  this  there  was  not  a  word  about  the  real  principle 
and  process  that  were  concealed  under  this  absurd  circumlocu- 
tion. In  case  the  equation  had  been  a;  -f-  a  =  6^  the  utmost  care, 
if  necessary,  should  have  been  taken  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see 
that  the  solution,  a;=6 — a,  was  not  the  result  of  transposing  a, 
but  of  applying  the  axiom  "  Equals  taken  from  equals  leave 
equals ;  "  and  it  would  not,  I  may  add,  have  required  half  the 
effort  that  the  teacher  in  the  case  cited  above  had  to  exert  to  con- 
ceal this  principle. 

In  the  solution  of  equations  (I  am  speaking  of  elementary 
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algebra),  if  effective  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  underlying  princi- 
ples, as  the  best  teachers  of  algebra  are  now  doing,  it  will  not 
only  make  the  operations  more  intelligible  to  pupils,  but  will 
greatly  simplify  matters.  As  there  are  so  many  teachers  who 
do  not  venture  to  do  this  because  they  do  not  find  directions 
in  the  text-books,  perhaps  a  brief  discussion  of  a  simple  phase 
of  the  theory  of  equations  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this 
report. 

Take,  for  example,  the  equation  already  used,  a;+5=12. 
As  we  are  to  find  the  value  of  Xy  we  must  get  this  all  by  itself 
in  one  member  of  the  equation,  preferably  the  left,  and  the  quan- 
tity indicating  its  value  will  constitute  the  other  member.  To 
get  X  by  itself  we  have  only  to  subtract  6  from  a;+5,  but  when 
we  do  this  we  are  confronted  by  a  mathematical  principle 
that  brooks  no  exceptions,  and  compels  us  to  subtract  an  equal 
amount  from  the  other  member  in  order  to  retain  the  equality. 
With  a  class,  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  state  this  prin- 
ciple or  axiom,  and  to  repeat  it  every  time  it  comes  into  use, 
till  it  becomes  as  familiar  to  them  as  their  own  names. 

Next,  suppose  the  equation  x — 7=6.  Here  the  purpose  is 
the  same  as  before,  namely,  to  get  x  by  itself ;  and  as  we  did  it 
in  the  former  equation  by  subtracting  6,  the  amount  added  to  it, 
we  do  it  in  this  one  by  adding  7,  the  amount  subtracted  from  it ; 
but  here  again  we  are  confronted  with  a  principle  that  compels 
the  addition  of  7  to  the  other  side  also,  giving  a;=13. 

Next,  suppose  6a;=15,  where  5  is  a  multiplier  of  x.  Follow- 
ing the  analogy  of  the  preceding  cases,  and  the  principle  that 
if  equals  are  divided  by  equals  the  quotients  are  equal,  we  get 
rid  of  it  by  division,  and  have  a;=3.     So,  too,  if  the  equation 

is  -  =s  7,  we  pursue  an  analogous  course,  and  in  accordance  with 

a  corresponding  axiom  we  get  rid  of  the  divisor  3  by  multiplica- 
tion. 

What  is  true  of  these  simple  equations  that  we  have  used  is 
true  of  any  equation,  no  matter  how  complex  it  is  or  how  many 
terms  there  are  in  each  member.  We  eliminate,  in  the  way 
described,  all  the  ten3as  we  want  to  get  rid  of  from  either  mem- 
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ber.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  law  for  eliminating 
factors  applies  equally  to  a  case  like  this :  — 

X  —  y  «=3. 

where  we  divide  the  second  equation  by  the  first,  member  by 
member,  getting  x+y=7. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Suppose  we  have  a;^=27.  Here  we  sim- 
ply want  to  get  rid  of  the  exponent  3,  and,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stances, to  do  so  we  reverse  the  process  that  it  indicates.  As  it 
indicates  a  power,  we  extract  the  corresponding  root,  on  the 
principle  that  equal  roots  of  equal  quantities  are  equal.  A  sim- 
ilar reasoning  applies  to  such  an  equation  as  ^^=6. 

Thus  what  appears  to  be  six  different  processes  is  really  but 
one  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  and  the  general 
idea  that  direct  them.  Thus,  too,  the  steps  in  solving  equations 
become  simplified  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  especially  when 
they  learn  that  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  described, 
only  one  other  operation  on  an  equation  is  possible,  —  the  sub- 
stitution of  equals  for  equals. 

When  pupils  have  been  trained  in  the  way  I  have  tried  to 
explain,  and  have  come  to  see  that  the  operations  that  can  be 
performed  on  equations  are  few  in  number  and  based  on  familiar 
principles,  they  will  not,  I  believe,  be  so  dependent  on  the 
teacher's  help  as  most  of  them  now  are.  They  will  know  what 
to  look  for,  and  will  have  the  data  for  thinking  and  analyzing. 
I  believe,  too,  that  all  these  steps,  even  to  the  elimination  of 
exponents  and  roots,  should  be  taught  together,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  treatment  of  equations.  They  will  in  this  way 
aid  in  the  comprehension  of  one  another.  Later  they  can  be 
separated  and  treated  more  in  detail. 

All  that  I  have  said  in  this  connection  is  so  elementary  and 
simple  that  some  may  think  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  it  to  too 
great  length ;  but  so  many  teachers  and  text-books  ignore  prin- 
ciples and  lay  the  stress  on  perplexing  rules  that  I  feel  justified 
in  going  into  details  as  I  have. 

Another  queer  practice  in  teaching  algebra  is  the  manner  of 
subtracting  one  quantity  from  another.  One  text-book  gives 
this  rule  for  this  process :  — 
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It  is  evident  that  subtracting  a  positive  number  is  equivalent  to  adding 
an  equal  negative  number,  and  that  subtracting  a  negative  number  is 
equivalent  to  adding  an  equal  positive  number.  To  subtract,  therefore, 
one  algebraic  number  from  another,  change  the  sign  of  the  anJbtrahend  and 
then  add  the  anJbtrahend  to  the  minuend. 

It  is  a  poor  excuse  for  this  to  say  that  the  ^'  result  is  the 
same,"  for  in  that  way  we  could  justify  this  rule  for  adding 
two  quantities:  change  the  sign  of  one  of  them  and  subtract 
it  from  the  other. 

Undoubtedly  the  purpose  of  the  above-mentioned  device  in 
subtraction  is  to  avoid  an  assumed  difficulty  in  subtracting  nega- 
tive quantities  from  positive  quantities,  and  positive  from  nega- 
tive, but  its  effect  is  to  conceal  from  the  pupils  the  true  meaning 
of  what  they  are  doing.  Another  objection  to  it  is  the  diffi- 
culty (after  signs  have  been  changed)  of  finding  an  error  if 
one  has  been  made,  especially  when  the  problem  is  complex. 

The  principle  of  subtraction  in  algebra  is  simple,  and  in  no 
way  differs  from  the  principle  of  subtraction  in  arithmetic,  and 
may  be  stated  thus:  When  a  quantity  is  subtracted  from  a 
larger  quantity,  the  remainder  must  be  positive;  and  when  a 
quantity  is  subtracted  from  a  smaller  quantity  the  remainder 
must  be  negative. 

To  illustrate:  3  from  7  mu>st  leave  4,  because  7  is  4  larger 
than  3.  For  the  same  reason,  —  2  from  9  must  leave  11 ;  —  9 
from  —  3  must  leave  6 ;  — 11  a  from  —  3a  must  leave  8a; 
and  —  4x  from  3  b  must  leave  3  6  +  4  a;. 

So,  too,  8  from  3  mu>st  leave  —  5,  because  the  minuend  3  is 
5  less  than  the  subtrahend  8.  For  the  same  reason,  2  from  —  5 
must  leave  —  7 ;  —  4  from  —  9  must  leave  —  5 ;  and  0  from 
— 5x  must  leave  — 5x,  because  that  is  the  amount  that  0  is 
greater  than  — 5x.  In  short,  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  ob- 
serve how  much  greater  or  less  the  subtrahend  is  than  the  minu- 
end, just  as  they  do  in  arithmetic,  and  give  the  difference  the 
sign  accordingly.    A  little  practice  will  make  this  easy. 

I  suspect  that  the  text-book  rule  for  subtraction  originated  in 
an  attempt  to  avoid  the  notion  that  negative  quantities  are  less 
than  zero.  We  speak  of  some  quantities  as  being  greater  or 
less  than  others.  For  example,  in  a  series  of  numbers,  say  from 
15  to  0,  all  admit  that  each  is  one  (or  one  a,  or  one  a;,  or  one  xi/, 
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or  whatever  the  unit  may  be)  less  than  the  preceding,  but  when 
0  is  passed,  some  shrink  from  admitting  that  the  decrease  con- 
tinues because  they  cannot  see  how  "  a  value  can  be  less  than 
zero;"  and  yet  this  is  just  what  negative  quantities  are,  even 
when  zero  stands  for  nothing,  as  it  sometimes  does. 

The  te^rt-books  treat  negative  quantities  in  a  very  vague  way. 
Some  of  them  get  around  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  they  are 
the  opposite  of  positive  quantities,  but  they  fail  to  explain  what 
they  must  be,  in  order  to  be  "  opposite  "  to  positive  quantities 
whose  only  property  is  that  they  are  values  greater  than  zero. 

One  book  says :  "  In  financial  transactions  we  may  consider 
assets  as  +  and  debts  or  liabilities  as  — ."  Well,  I  fear  that  few 
of  us  find  our  debts  less  than  zero.  If  it  had  been  the  other 
way  about,  perhaps  we  would  be  more  ready  to  accept  this  inter- 
pretation. 

Again  it  says :  "  North  latitude  may  be  regarded  as  positive 
and  south  as  negative."  I  wonder  if  any  sea  captain  has  ever 
found  the  distance  from,  say,  the  equator  to  10**  south  latitude 
lessened  by  regarding  the  latitude  as  negative. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  the  writers  of  algebras,  who  make 
these  statements,  undoubtedly  mean  right,  but  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  their  language  is  very  unmathematical.  But,  first, 
one  other  device  for  getting  around  the  assumed  mystery  of 
negative  quantities  is  the  discovery  of  what  is  called  "  absolute 
value."  This  is  the  way  it  is  defined :  "  The  absolute  value  of  a 
quantity  is  the  number  represented  by  the  quantity  taken  inde- 
pendently of  the  sign  affecting  it.  Thus,  the  absolute  value  of 
—  5  is  6." 

But  what  is  the  5  that  is  neither  plus  nor  minus?  It  is 
certainly  not  an  algebraic  quantity.  It  is  actual  values  that 
mathematics  deals  with,  and  not  fanciful  creations  that  can 
have  no  existence  in  fact. 

And  all  these  devices  are  to  get  round  a  very  simple  mathe- 
matical concept  when  approached  directly. 

Algebra,  as  I  have  said,  is  generalized  arithmetic ;  and  it  not 
only  generalizes  quantities  and  numbers,  but  it  insists  upon 
generalized  terminology  as  well.  In  the  language  of  arithmetic, 
we  have  different  words  to  express  opposite  relations  or  opera- 
tions, as,  for  example,  assets  and  debts,  north  latitude  and  south 
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latitude,  up  and  down,  add  and  subtract,  etc. ;  but  the  language 
of  algebra  does  not  permit  this ;  that  is,  not  in  the  same  prob- 
lem. In  stating  a  problem  it  gives  us  the  choice  between  the  two 
opposite  words,  but  when  the  choice  is  made,  then  signs  become 
fixed  beyond  our  power  to  "  regard  "  them  as  we  please ;  it  is 
no  longer  "  may  "  with  them,  it  is  "  must."  To  illustrate,  in 
the  language  of  arithmetic:  if  Mr.  A  says  he  has  ten  dollars, 
he  means  ten  dollars  more  than  no  dollars,  or  nothing;  hence 
it  is  a  positive  ten ;  so,  too,  if  he  says  he  owes  ten  dollars,  he 
means  he  owes  ten  dollars  more  than  no  dollars,  and  it  is  also 
positive ;  he  may  not  call  it  negative,  or,  if  he  does,  he  makes 
the  mistake  that  blundering  pupils  are  always  making  of  getting 
their  signs  wrong.  It  is  because  arithmetic  uses  such  opposite 
terms  in  expressing  such  opposite  relations  that  it  can  have  no 
negative  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  in  algebra,  we  must 
choose  our  term  and  abide  by  it,  —  at  least  till  we  get  through 
with  the  problem  under  discussion. 

If  Mr.  A  chooses  the  word  assets,  or  speaks  of  what  he  has,  the 
ten  dollars  in  his  purse  is  a  positive  quantity,  as  in  arithmetic, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  but  he  must  also  call  his  debts  assets, 
and  because  they  are  assets  less  than  no  assets,  they  become  nega- 
tive quantities.  If  Mr.  A  had  chosen  to  have  said  "  I  owe,  etc.," 
then  his  debts  would  have  become  positive  quantities,  and  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  call  his  possessions  negative  debts ; 
that  is,  debts  less  than  nothing. 

So,  too,  in  the  case  of  latitude.  In  algebra  we  must  choose 
to  speak  of  it  as  "  north  latitude  "  or  "  south  latitude,"  for 
there  is  no  "  absolute  latitude."  If  we  choose  the  term  "  north 
latitude,"  then,  north  of  the  equator,  we  are  in  positive  "  north 
latitude,"  and  south  of  it  we  are  in  negative  "  north  latitude," 
that  is,  less  far  north  than  the  equator.  If  we  choose  the  term 
"  south  latitude  "  then  the  signs  are  reversed. 

What  is  true  in  these  cases  is  true  in  every  case  where  negative 
quantities  are  possible.  Withdrawals  of  money  from  a  bank 
are  neirative  only  when  called  deposits,  and  deposits  become 
negative  when  called  withdrawals ;  and  motion  to  the  left  is  nega- 
tive only  when  called  motion  to  the  right,  because  it  is  a  move- 
ment less  than  no  movement  to  the  right ;  when  it  is  called  mo- 
tion to  the  left  the  signs  are  reversed. 
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All  this  is  very  simple,  so  simple  that  children  of  the  eighth 
grade  will  easily  grasp  it.  Some  may  say  that  it  is  so  simple 
that  it  is  insignificant,  but  authors  of  text-books  that  devote 
pages  to  showing  that  ab  is  equal  to  ba,  and  that  a+6+c= 
a+c+6=flt+(6+c),  etc.,  will  hardly  be  in  a  position  to  voice 
this  criticism,  especially  after  we  have  considered  the  bearing  of 
this  theory  of  negatives  on  the  rules  for  multiplication  and 
division. 

Most  teachers  and  all  pupils  believe  that  the  rule,  "  Like  signs 
produce  plus,  and  unlike,  minus,"  is  the  fundamental  fact  in 
multiplication  and  division,  and  that  analysis  need  look  no 
deeper. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  illustrations  given  to  show  how 
negative  quantities  arise  is  true  also  of  the  processes  of  addition 
and  subtraction.  If  in  any  problem  the  word  addition  is 
selected,  then  algebra  will  insist  that  the  opposite  process  be 
called  not  subtraction  but  negative  addition,  or  adding  nega- 
tively, and  vice  versa. 

This  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  multiplication.  Everyone 
is  familiar  with  the  statement  that  multiplication  is  a  short 
process  of  addition;  that  is,  it  is  a  short  process  of  adding  a 
given  quantity  a  given  number  of  times,  beginning  the  count 
(U  zero,  (The  reason  for  this  last  clause  will  appear  later.) 
Algebra  confirms  this  definition  of  multiplication  and  will  not 
permit  the  least  departure  from  it.  For  example,  5X3  means 
that,  beginning  at  zero,  +5  must  be  positively  added  three 
times,  thus,  0+5+5+5=15.  Here  it  appears  that  the  signs 
of  .5  and  3  are  both  positive,  and  the  sign  of  the  product  is 
positive,  confirming  the  rule,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Next  take  5  multiplied  by  — 3.  This  means  that  5  must  be 
added  negatively  three  times  to  zero.  Performing  the  opera- 
tion thus :  — 

0 

5  added  negatively. 


—5 
5  added  negatively. 


—10 

5  added  negatively. 

—15 
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We  have  added  5  negatively  three  times;  as  required  by  the 
multiplier,  —  3,  hence  the  sum  —  15. 

Next  take  — 5X3.  This  means  that  — 6  must  be  positively 
(see  sign  of  3)  added  three  times,  as  before.  Performing  the 
operation  we  have  0+( — 5)  +  ( — 5)  +  ( — 5)= — 15. 

Lastly,  —  5X( — 3).  Here,  as  before,  the  negative  sign  of 
the  multiplier  indicates  that  the  —  6  must  be  added  negatively 
three  times.    Performing  the  operation  we  get  — 

0 
— 6  added  negatively. 


5 
— 6  added  negatively. 


10 
— ^5  added  negatively. 


15      • 

In  all  these  cases  the  old  rule  for  signs  is  confirmed,  and  we 
see  the  reason  for  them. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  cases  in  division,  remembering  that 
division  is  the  opposite  of  multiplication,  and,  therefore,  a 
process  of  subtraction,  ending  with  zero,  where  multiplication 
b^ina.  Algebra  will  insist  that  all  its  steps,  whatever  the  arith- 
metical process  may  be,  shall  be  called  subtraction. 

First,  15-T-5.  Here  the  quotient  will  tell  how  many  times 
5  can  be  subtracted  out  of  15,  stopping  at  zero,  and  whether 
it  is  subtracted  positively  or  negatively. 

15 
5  positively  subtracted. 


10 
5  positively  subtracted. 

5  positively  subtracted. 


0 


This  shows  that  we  have  actually,  or  rather  positively,  sub- 
tracted 5  from  15  three  times  before  reaching  zero,  and  we 
state  this  by  the  quotient,  pliLS  3. 

Second,  — 15-^-5.     Here,  if  we  positively  subtract  5  from 
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— 15  we  shall  get  — 20.    This  is  not  the  road  to  zero,  so  we  try 
subtracting  negatively. 

—15 

5  subtracted  negatively. 

—10 

5  subtracted  negatively. 

—5 

5  subtracted  negatively. 


0 

We  get  to  zero  by  subtracting  5  negatively  three  times.  Our 
quotient  must  show  this,  so  we  write  it  —  3. 

Third,  15-t-( — 5).  Here  the  reasoning  is  as  in  the  second 
case,  and  the  quotient,  —  3,  tells  us  exactly  what  we  did ;  that 
is,  to  get  to  zero,  we  had  to  subtract  ' — 5  from  15  three  times 
n^atively,  or,  in  other  words,  three  times  less  than  no  times. 

Lastly,  —  15-r-( — 5).    The  operation  is'as  follows :  — 

—15 
— ^5  actually,  i.e.,  positively,  subtracted. 

—10 
— ^5  actually,  i.e.,  positively,  subtracted. 

—5 

— ^5  actually,  i.e.,  positively,  subtracted. 


0 

The  quotient,  of  course,  should  tell  the  number  of  times  the 
subtraction  took  place,  and  how. 

I  have  dwelt,  it  may  seem  to  some,  in  tedious  minuteness  on 
this  matter,  but  I  have  wanted  to  make  clear  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  defect  to  which  Professor  Clifford  called  attention. 
The  stress  is  laid  upon  rules,  and  slavishly  following  rules  is 
poor  training  in  analysis.  The  pupils  no  more  analyze  the 
steps  they  are  taking  than  a  cook  following  a  recipe  analyzes 
the  food  he  is  preparing. 

Furthermore,  the  rules  are  so  numerous  that  the  pupils  are 
continually  forgetting  or  confusing  them.  For  example,  they 
repeat  so  often  the  rule  for  multiplication  and  division,  "  Like 
signs  produce  plus ;  unlike  minus,"  that  they  often  apply  it  to 
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addition  and  subtraction,  for  they  see  as  much  reason  for  it  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Another  illustration  in  point  is  the  wordy  rules  for  multiply- 
ing at  sight,  and  for  factoring.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  sim- 
plest of  these  processes  can  be  easily  expressed  in  words,  such, 
for  example,  as  squaring  a  binomial,  or  finding  the  product  of 
the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quantities ;  but  some  are  too  com- 
plex to  be  easily  put  into  rules,  hence  it  would  save  time,  and, 
I  believe,  would  make  for  greater  clearness,  to  use  in  all  these 
cases  what  I  shall  call  the  algebraic  form  of  rule ;  by  this  I  mean 
the  simplest  form  in  which  a  problem  can  be  expressed.  For 
example,  the  algebraic  rule  for  squaring  a  binomial  is 
{a  +  by  =  a^  +  2ab  +  b^  (read,  the  square  of  the  quantity 
a  -f-  6  equals  a  square  +  2  a6  +  &  square)  ;  and  the  rule  for, 
let  us  say,  (6a^x  —  3b)  (&a^x  +  3b),  is  (a  —  b)  (a  +  b)  = 
a^  —  b\ 

So,  too,  the  rule  for  factoring  such  quantities  as  125  x*y^  —  8, 
or  1  —  (Sa  +  cy  should  be  given  a^  —  6'  =  (a  —  6)  (a*  + 
ab  +  b^). 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  construct  these  algebraic  rules,  or 
formula,  if  one  prefers  so  to  call  them.  If,  for  instance,  they 
have  the  problem,  (3  m^x  +  6)  {3  m^x  —  7),  they  should  be 
taught  to  see  that  this  can  be  expressed  by  the  form  (ax  -{-b) 
(ax  —  c),  where  a  stands  for  3  m^ ;  which  gives  them  a^x^  + 
a(b  —  c)x  —  be  for  their  rule  in  this  and  all  similar  cases. 

Eeversing  the  order  of  the  members,  that  is,  a^a^  -f- 
a(b  —  c)x  —  fee  =  (ax  -f-  6)  (ax  —  c),  gives,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  rule  for  factoring  such  cases. 

In  the  address  referred  to  above,  Professor  Clifford  objected 
to  the  use  of  formulae  as  a  practice  hostile  to  analysis.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  making  of  f ormulsB  is  excellent 
training  in  analysis,  but  of  course  the  pupils  must  make  them 
for  themselves.  If  the  teacher  does  the  thinking  for  them,  or 
if  they  memorize  the  formula  from  the  text-book,  it  is  another 
matter  entirely. 

So  far  the  faults  I  have  described  are  due  almost  wholly 
to  text-books,  but  it  must  be  admitted  there  are  others  for  which 
teachers  are  to  blame. 
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For  one  thing,  they  help  too  much,  and,  worse  still,  they 
help  prematurely ;  that  is,  they  help  before  the  pupils  have  put 
into  the  problem  effort  enough  of  their  own  to  earn  the  assist- 
ance, and  to  get  their  minds  ready  to  appreciate  it.  For  exam- 
pie,  on  assigning  a  new  lesson,  many  teachers  are  accustomed 
to  go  over  it  with  the  class  in  advance,  and  explain  away  all  the 
difficulties.  When  their  classes  are  "  working  "  on  problems, 
many  teachers  take  a  considerable  portion  of  the  recitation  period 
to  "  look  over  "  the  assignment  of  the  following  day,  practically 
analyzing  every  problem,  and  leaving  nothing  for  their  pupils 
to  do  but  to  solve  the  resulting  equations.  It  would  seem  as  if 
teachers  ought  to  see  that  this  device  robs  the  study  of  its  prin- 
cipal educational  value. 

One  other  matter  is  deserving  of  mention.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  pupils  frequently  explain  their  work.  In 
doing  so,  however,  they  should  not  be  trained  to  follow  given 
routine  forms.  The  language  should  be  correct,  the  order  logical, 
and  attention  should  be  called  only  to  the  essential  steps,  and 
all  needless  detail  should  be  omitted. 
For  example  take  the  equation :  — 

2a;  +  7      9a:  — 8      x  — 11 


7  11  2 

44  a;  +  154  —  126  x  +112  «  77  a;  — 847. 

—  159a;  - —1113. 
X  «7. 

To  explain  this  work  the  pupils  should  look  for  the  first  essen- 
tial  step,  and  state  it  somewhat  thus :  — 

I  multiplied  the  equation  by  154,  the  smallest  number  that  would 
eliminate  the  denominators,  getting  44  a:4-154  — 126  x  +112  =  77  x  — 
847. 

I  eliminated  all  known  terms  from  the  first  member  of  this  equation, 
and  all  terms  containing  x  from  the  second  member,  getting  —  159  x  «■■ 
— 1113;  hence  x  =  7. 

Occasionally,  to  keep  things  fresh,  the  pupils  would  be  asked 
to  explain  how  they  found  the  number  that  would  eliminate  all 
the  denominators,  or  for  the  principles  by  which  other  steps 
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were  taken,  all  of  which  had  been  emphasized  in  their  proper 
places. 

Some  teachers,  however,  who  make  a  hobby  of  explanations, 
require  their  pupils  to  go  through  some  such  a  formula  a^ 
this:  — 

.  First  find  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  denominators;  this  is  the 
least  common  denominator;  it  is  154.  Divide  this  least  common  de- 
nominator by  the  denominator  of  each  fraction  and  multiply  the  numerator 
by  the  quotient.  Dividing  154  by  7  gives  22,  and  multiplying  2  a;+7  by 
22  gives  44  x+ 154,  —  and  so  on. 

All  this  detail  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but  it  leads  the 
pupils  to  erroneous  impressions.  Trained  in  this  way,  they 
lose  the  power  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the  non- 
essential, and  in  such  a  case  as  the  above,  almost  invariably, 
as  I  have  learned  by  questioning,  they  think  they  have  multiplied 
each  term  by  a  different  quantity  and  still  kept  the  equality. 

Geometry. 

Were  it  not  for  the  few  high  schools  in  the  State  where  geom- 
etry is  taught  in  a  way  to  make  it  yield  something  of  the  educa- 
tional results  of  which  it  is  capable,  one  would  be  justified  in 
giving  up  all  hope  of  improvement.  The  subject  is  supposed 
to  train  pupils  to  reason,  but  no  other  subject  in  the  high  school 
is  taught,  it  seems  to  me,  so  contrary  to  reason. 

Geometry  as  a  high  school  study  includes  three  distinct  proc- 
esses, each  of  which  gives  a  valuable  training  of  its  own,  pro- 
vided the  method  of  teaching  is  adapted  to  secure  it.  The 
first  of  these  is  defining  geometrical  concepts.  This  offers  supe- 
rior training  in  observing  and  analyzing  and  in  language.  But 
the  pupils  themselves  must  do  the  observing  and  the  analyzing, 
and  must  also,  in  general,  frame  their  own  definitions.  This 
is  not  at  all  difficult,  for  geometry  is  one  of  the  few  subjects 
taught  in  the  school  whose  concepts  admit  of  being  exactly 
defined,  and  things  that  admit  of  exact  definitions  are  the  easiest 
things  to  define.  At  the  same  time,  they  furnish  a  fine  disci- 
pline in  logical  thinking  and  accurate  expression.  If  one  is 
in  doubt  about  this,  he  can  easily  test  it  by  trying  to  define  the 
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word  "  mountain/'  or  "  island,"  or  "  noun,"  and  compare  re- 
sults with  a  definition  of,  let  us  say,  a  triangle. 

Of  course,  the  pupils  in  the  beginning  must  be  taught  how 
to  define.  Whether  the  thing  to  be  defined  is  an  idea  or  a 
material  form,  they  must  be  trained  to  look,  first,  for  the  char- 
acteristic that  marks  its  class;  and  second,  for  the  peculiarity 
that  eliminates  everything  of  the  class  but  itself;  and  lastly, 
to  frame  a  definition  that  will  tersely  express  both  these  facts. 

To  illustrate,  take  this  definition  of  a  line :  It  is  a  geometrical 
concept  of  one  dimension.  Here  the  phrase  "  geometrical  con- 
cept "  puts  it  in  a  class  with  the  point,  the  surface  and  the 
solid,  but  "  of  one  dimension  only  "  excludes  the  point,  that  has 
none,  the  surface,  that  has  two,  and  the  solid,  that  has  three. 

Again:  A  circle  is  a  plar^  surface  (put  by  this  in  a  class 
with  the  triangle,  quadrilateral,  ellipse,  —  in  short,  all  plane 
surfaces)  bounded  by  a  curved  line  (excluding  all  bounded  by 
straight  lines)  every  point  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  one 
central  point.  (Thus  finally  excluding  all  surfaces  boxmded 
by  curved  lines  except  itself.) 

To  obtain  this  training  the  student  in  geometry  should  be 
confronted,  not  with  a  definition  ready  made,  to  be  memorized, 
but  with  a  question  such,  for  example,  as:  What  is  a  quad- 
rilateral ?  What  is  a  tangent  ?  etc.,  the  answer  to  be  evolved  in 
the  way  I  have  described. 

Generally  it  is  well  to  give  figures  representing  the  thing 
to  be  defined,  especially  if  it  is  something  unusual,  and  per- 
haps some  others  to  contrast  with  these;  for  instance,  some 
quadrilaterals  of  various  forms,  if  that  is  the  concept  to  be 
defined,  and,  perhaps,  for  contrast,  a  triangle  and  a  circle.  By 
the  study  of  these  the  pupils  learn  to  look  for  the  conditions  that 
must  be  expressed  in  the  definition. 

Speaking  from  an  experience  of  more  than  a  dozen  years  as 
a  teacher  of  geometry,  I  can  say  that  pupils  trained  in  the  way 
I  have  described  become  surprisingly  expert  in  the  art  of  defin- 
ing, and  will  point  out  the  crudeness  of  many  of  the  text-book 
definitions,  which  are  not  unfrequently  very  crude.  For  in- 
stance, some  books  define  a  line  as  the  boundary  of  a  surface. 
This  tells  what  a  line  does,  not  what  it  is;  but,  on  its  own 
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ground,  it  ought  to  include  the  other  things  a  line  does ;  that  is, 
to  divide  a  surface,  to  indicate  a  distance  or  direction,  and  to 
measure  other  lines,  as  in  computing  ratio. 

Another  book  gives  this  for  a  definition :  "  If  two  surfaces 
cut  each  other,  their  common  intersection  is  called  a  line." 
Must  we,  then,  think  of  two  intersecting  planes  whenever  we 
think  of  a  line  ? 

Among  the  crudest  of  the  definitions  are  some  of  those  given 
for  parallel  lines.  One  of  these  is  as  follows :  "  Two  lines 
are  said  to  be  parallel  when  they  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and 
cannot  meet,  however  far  they  may  be  produced."  -  Why  limit 
parallel  lines  to  *'  two  ?  " 

But  to  test  the  definition  a  little,  let  us  suppose  the  two 
parallelograms  below  to  be  constructed  on  the  same  base  and  of 
the  same  altitude :  — 


By  the  condition,  CD  and  EF  are  both  parallel  to  AJ5,  and 
hence  are  parallel  to  each  other  by  the  theorem  in  this  same 
book  and  on  the  same  page  with  the  definition ;  "  Two  lines 
parallel  to  a  third  line  are  parallel  to  each  other."  Yet,  if  they 
are  produced  they  can  meet. 

Some  will  try  to  get  around  this  by  calling  CD  and  EF  parts 
of  the  same  line.  It  is  true  that  CD  and  EF  may  be  thought 
of  as  parts  of  longer  lines,  or,  in  this  case,  of  one  line,  and  so, 
too,  they  may  be  thought  of  as  multiples  of  shorter  lines;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  all  values  whatever,  whether  lines,  surfaces, 
geometrical  solids,  energy,  weights,  or  the  money  in  one's 
pocket.  But  we  do  not  generally  think  of  things  in  this  way. 
In  the  case  in  hand,  we  are  considering  the  sides  of  the  paral- 
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lelograms  ABCD  and  ABEF,  opposite  the  side  AB^  and  as  such 
they  are  separate  wholes ;  and  the  question  is,  are  they  parallel 
or  not  ? 

The  working  definition  of  parallel  lines  is:  lines  that  have 
the  same  direction;  and  the  truth  about  them  is  that,  if  pro- 
duced, they  will  either  meet  and  form  one  straight  line  or  else 
they  will  never  meet. 

I  have  mentioned  these  cases  because  I  have  had  pupils, 
trained  in  the  way  described,  who  quickly,  and  without  any 
hint  from  me,  have  made  the  very  criticisms  on  those  defi- 
nitions that- 1  have  mentioned,  after,  of  course,  they  had  worked 
out  the  correct  or  logical  ones. 

The  most  difficult  thing  for  the  pupils  to  define  is  an  angle. 
They  know  an  angle  when  they  see  it,  and  how  to  make  it  larger 
or  smaller,  but  they  are  slow  to  discover  its  peculiar  character- 
istic. Their  first  attempt  at  a  definition  of  it  will  very  likely 
be  this :  "  An  angle  is  the  space  between  two  lines."  Now  is  , 
the  time  when  the  "  born  teacher  "  is  distinguished  from  the 
bungler.  He  will  not  tell  the  pupils  that  they  are  wrong,  and 
give  them  the  correct  definition.  He  will  have  one  of  them  con- 
struct an  angle  on  the  board,  and  by  lengthening  its  sides  he 
will  insist  that,  according  to  their  definition,  and  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  have  used  the  phrase,  "  the  space  between  two 
lines,"  he  has  enlarged  the  angle.  They  will  know  better  and 
admit  that  their  definition  is  wrong;  and  they  will  try  again 
with,  probably,  "  the  point  where  two  lines  meet."  At  this 
he  will  call  their  attention  to  the  idea  of  a  point,  and  bring 
them  to  see  that  if  an  angle  is  a  ^^  point "  it  can  have  no  mag- 
nitude whatever. 

And  now  a  contest  will  be  on  between  the  pupils  and  the 
teacher,  to  see  if  they  can  make  a  definition  that  he  cannot  find 
a  flaw  in,  and  it  may  go  on  for  two  or  three  lessons.  After 
a  while  the  teacher  may  suggest  a  flank  movement,  as  it  were, 
by  asking  his  pupils  if  they  know  of  any  lines  that  cannot  form 
angles.  They  will  cite  parallel  lines  because  (and  here  is 
where  what  I  have  called  the  working  definition  of  parallel 
lines  helps)  they  have  the  same  direction.  He  will  then  sug- 
gest that  this  is  the  key  to  the  idea  of  an  angle,  and  let  them 
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try  again.  Probably  they  will  get  the  correct  definition,  thus: 
"  An  angle  is  the  difference  in  direction  (or  the  difference  in 
the  directions)  of  two  lines  that  meet  at  a  point."  The  teacher 
will  call  attention  to  the  redundancy  of  the  phrase  "  at  a  point," 
and,  with  the  omission  of  that,  acknowledge  their  victory. 

But  even  if  the  pupils  fail,  and  the  teacher,  after  the  contest 
has  been  suj£ciently  prolonged,  has  to  give  them  the  definition, 
their  wits  have  been  greatly  sharpened  by  their  efforts,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  objects  of  education. 

The  second  of  the  three  processes  of  which  I  have  spoken 
is  the  demonstration  of  certain  geometrical  principles.  This 
furnishes  an  opportunity,  such  as  is  found  in  no  other  subject 
in  the  high  school,  to  train  pupils  to  analyze,  to  reason,  to  argue 
logically  and  clearly,  and  to  appreciate  exactness  of  language. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  one  of  the  principles,  or  theorems, 
as  they  are  called :  — 

//  one  straight  line  meets  another  so  as  to  form  adjacent 
angles,  the  sum  of  the  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  the 
angles  are  supplements  to  each  other. 

It  seems  obvious  that  what  the  pupil,  for  his  own  good, 
should  be  required  to  do  is  to  study  and  analyze  this  theorem 
till  he  can  construct  a  figure  to  illustrate  it,  and,  in  concise 
language,  can  set  it  for  argument.  And  let  me  add  that  when 
he  has  done  this,  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  of  demonstrating 
it  will  have  been  overcome.  Moreover,  every  pupil  who  knows 
what  straight  lines  and  adjacent  angles  and  right  angles  are 
can  do  this ;  and,  after  two  or  three  lessons,  he  will  be  able  to  do 
it  for  every  other  theorem,  no  matter  how  complex;  and  this 
alone,  continued  through  plane  geometry,  yields  a  mental  train- 
ing that  the  high  school  boy  or  girl  greatly  needs. 

But  how  does  the  text-book  treat  this  ?  After  every  theorem 
there  is  a  figure  given  to  illustrate  it,  and  an  explanation  follows. 
Here,  at  the  outset,  it  is  made  unnecessary  for  the  pupil  to 
study,  to  analyze  and  to  put  his  conclusions  into  language,  and 
the  opportunity  for  all  that  priceless  training  is  thrown  away. 

In  the  absence  of  an  analytical  study  of  the  theorem,  the 
casual  reading  that  it  received  makes  so  little  impression  that 
the  pupil  not  unfrequently,  in  his  attempt  at  demonstration. 
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entirely  loses  sight  of  both  the  hypothesis  and  what  he  has  started 
out  to  prove.  Hence,  he  either  breaks  down,  or  flounders  aim- 
lessly about  in  a  mystery  of  words,  unless  he  has  memorized 
the  language  of  the  text-book. 

Comparatively  few  teachers,  not  more  than  two  out  of  five, 
I  should  say,  require  of  their  pupils,  even  as  a  final  touch,  a 
dear,  logical,  accurate  and  concise  demonstration.  Some  are 
satisfied  if  they  succeed  in  pulling  the  pupils  through  by 
prompting,  or  by  questions  that  put  the  words  (the  words 
but  not  the  ideas)  in  their  mouths,  and  leave  the  proof  ragged. 
Some,  after  having  the  figure  copied  on  the  board,  take  their 
place  by  it,  crayon  in  hand,  and  write  out  the  statements  made 
by  the  pupil,  who  is  allowed  to  remain  sitting  or  lolling  at  his 
desk;  that  is,  write  them  out  after  correcting  and  arranging 
them.  Sometimes,  when  the  pupil  hesitates,  the  writer  gets 
ahead,  thus  suggesting  what  should  be  said  next.  Others  have 
the  pupils  themselves  write  the  "  proof "  on  the  board,  and 
almost  wholly  omit  oral  demonstration.  These  written  "  dem- 
onstrations "  are  apt  to  be  a  jumble  of  what  the  pupil  remem- 
bers of  the  text-book  explanation,  for  it  should  be  understood 
that  in  all  these  cases  text-books  are  used  which  give  or  suggest 
complete  demonstrations. 

One  who  sees  these  devices  in  operation  can  scarcely  resist 
the  feeling  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  insist  on  memorizing 
the  text-book  verbatim,  for  then  the  pupils  would  be  doing 
something  exact.  If  mental  sprawling  can  become  a  habit, 
there  certainly  is  danger  that  the  pupils  in  some  high  schools 
will  contract  it  "  studying  geometry."  One  cannot  but  note  in 
such  cases  what  a  wide  gap  there  is  between  the  training  that 
geometry  can  give  and  the  actual  results.  This  would,  perhaps, 
have  to  be  endured  if  it  were  unavoidable ;  but  it  is  not  unavoid- 
able. Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  easiest  defects  to  remedy, 
in  all  high  school  instruction,  and  I  gladly  turn  from  adverse 
criticism  to  something  constructive;  that  is,  to  pointing  out  at 
least  one  way  in  which  the  experience  of  many  teachers,  as  well 
as  my  own,  has  shown  that  better  results  can  be  secured. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  mathematics,  geometry  is  the  easiest. 
The  process  of  demonstration  is  especially  simple.     But,  first 
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of  all,  when  the  class  begins  demonstration  work,  the  pupils 
should  be  taught  what  the  process  is.  Any  ingenious  teacher 
can  supply  the  details  that  wiU  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of 
the  pupils,  but  the  main  points  are  as  follows :  — 

When  the  theorem  is  prepared  for  demonstration,  as  pre- 
viously explained,  have  the  pupils  see  that  they  must  seek 
for  two  known  facts  so  related  that  they  can  draw  from  these 
an  inference  which  will  help  them  towards  their  aim.  Make 
the  process  plain  by  some  simple  illustration,  such  as  all 
acorns  grow  on  oaks ;  this  is  an  acorn,  therefore  this  grew  on  an 
oak.  Next,  give  them  two  unrelated  facts,  to  show  them  that  no 
inference  can  be  drawn ;  and  then  give  several  cases  of  related 
facts  for  them  to  draw  inferences  from,  as :  silver  is  a  metal ; 
this  comb  is  silver,  therefore,  etc.;  water  is  composed  of  one- 
ninth  hydrogen  and  eight-ninths  oxygen;  this  liquid  is  water, 
therefore,  etc. ;  m  is  greater  than  n;  n  is  equal  to  r,  then,  etc. 

A  demonstration  in  geometry  is  mainly  but  a  step  or  a  suc- 
cession of  steps,  like  the  above,  and  any  one  who  can  deduce  the 
inferences  in  the  last  three  cases  ought  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
almost  anything  in  geometry.     Teachers  will  find  it  a  help  to 

use  with  a  class,  for  illustration,  some  such  formula  as  7 

where  a  and  b  stand  for  the  related  facts  and  c  for  the  conclusion. 
If  another  step  is  required,  it  may  be  represented  thus,  where  d 
is  a  new  fact  related  to  c :  — 

Sometimes  the  steps  may  have  to  be  shown  thus :  — 


c, 


"1 


1 


r- 


When  this  idea  has  been  made  sufficiently  clear,  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition,  say  the  one  given 
above. 

In  constructing  the  figure  as  below,  it  is  best  not  to  draw  the 
supplementary  line  CE  (much  harm  is  done  by  drawing  such 
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supplementary  lines  prematurely)  till  after  the  theorem  is 
illustrated,  which  the  pupils  should  now  be  taught  to  do  as 
follows:  let  the  line  DC  meet  the  line  AB  so  as  to  form  the 
adjacent  angles  ACD  and  DCB;  then  the  sum  of  these  angles 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 


As  this  is  their  first  step  in  demonstration,  it  is  important 
to  give  the  pupils  some  idea  of  how  to  attack  a  problem;  and 
it  is  an  impressive  lesson,  on  what  has  been  their  almost  exclu- 
sive text-book  training,  to  find  how  pitifully  weak  most  of  them 
are  when  confronted  with  anything  that  calls  for  original 
thinking. 

They  should  here  be  led  to  see  that  if  they  wanted  to 
prove  that  a  thing  is  three  feet  long,  for  example,  or  weighs 
four  pounds,  or  contains  nine  gallons,  they  must  have  measures 
that  will  measure  three  feet,  or  four  pounds,  or  nine  gallons. 
So,  too,  if  they  are  to  prove  that  the  sum  of  these  angles  is  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  they  must  construct  a  measure  that  will 
measure  two  right  angles.  A  pupil  will  construct  such  a  measure 
somewhere  on  the  board,  and  the  question  will  be  raised  as  to 
where  it  must  be  placed  to  be  of  service;  then  the  line  CE, 
perpendicular  to  AB,  will  be  drawn.  Next,  by  skillful  but 
not  too  many  questions,  a  proof  such  as  the  following  may  be 
developed :  — 

(a)  The  sum  of  the  angles  ACD  and  DEB  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  angles  ACE  and  ECB,  because  these  sums  coincide 
(axiom). 

(b)  The  angles  ACE  and  ECB  are  right  angles. 

(c)  Therefore,  the  sum  of  the  angles  ACB  and  DCB  is  equal 
to  two  right  angles  (axiom). 
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The  preliminary  explanations  will  become  less  and  less  needed 
as  the  class  advances,  and,  after  five  or  six  propositions  have 
been  proven,  will  be  needed  only  occasionally,  for  the  pupils 
wiU  gain  power  to  work  out  the  demonstration  themselves. 

The  theorem  I  have  used  to  illustrate  the  process  is  one 
formerly  first  given  in  all  text-books,  and  is  admirably  suited 
to  begin  with,  because  it  so  well  shows  the  logical  steps;  but  of 
late  it  has  been  supplanted  in  most  new  books  by  the  following: 
All  straight  angles  are  equal.  Now,  that  there  is  any  such 
angle  as  a  straight  angle  may  be  questioned ;  and  a  good  argu- 
ment may  be  made  to  the  effect  that  there  is  none;  but  even 
granting  that  there  is  such  a  geometrical  concept,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  climax  of  absurdity  has  been  reached  in  the  above. 
Beduced  to  its  final  analysis,  it  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  all 
straight  lines  are  straight.  What  a  voluminous  volume  a  text- 
book in  geometry  would  become  if  this  sort  of  work  were  ap- 
proved. How  eminently  practical  it  would  be  for  pupils  to 
be  kept  proving  that  points  are  points,  that  middle  points  are  in 
the  middle,  and  that  equal  magnitudes  have  the  same  size! 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  '^  straight  angle  "  introduces  a  need- 
less perplexity  into  geometry,  at  the  point  where  it  will  do  the 
most  harm,  and  that  it  illustrates  a  tendency  at  present  toward 
the  introduction  into  text-books  of  geometry  of  artificial  notions 
and  very  crude  definitions,  samples  of  which  have  already  been 
given.  For  other  illustration,  the  "  internal  tangent "  has  lately 
appeared ;  and  one  book  has  the  following  definition :  — 

Similar  polygons  are  polygons  that  have  their  homologous  angles  equal 
and  their  homologous  sides  in  proportion. 

As  we  never  really  know  a  thing  till  we  know  its  contrasts, 
it  would  have  been  well  for  this  book  to  have  given  some  illus- 
trations of  polygons  whose  homologous  angles  are  not  equal,  and 
whose  homologous  sides  are  not  in  proportion. 

I  have  said  that  geometry  is  the  easiest  branch  of  mathematics, 
and,  speaking  from  experience,  I  can  add  that  the  easiest  way 
to  teach  it,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  the  most  fruitful  and 
inspiring,  is  the  "  rational  way,"  as  outlined  above.  There 
are,  however,  some  details  of  treatment  which  the  one  who 
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undertakes  it  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  and  although  all 
teachers  may  not  need  them,  some  may  profit  by  a  few  sug- 
gestions. 

First.  —  The  teacher  mvst  not  talk  too  much.  By  skillful 
questioning  he  must  keep  the  pupils'  thoughts  centered  on  the 
main  aim,  and  the  facts,  previously  learned,  that  are  needed  to 
accomplish  it ;  but  if  he  finds  himself  talking  half  as  much  as 
those  now  do  who  use  the  customary  text-books,  he  may  be  sure 
he  is  not  on  the  right  course. 

Second,  —  After  the  work  of  demonstration  is  well  started^ 
say  by  the  time  the  class  has  covered  five  or  six  propositions, 
teachers  should  make  it  a  practice  not  to  assist  directly  at  the 
point  where  the  pupils  find  a  difficulty.  It  may  be  well  to  do 
this  once  in  a  while,  but  not  very  often.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  will  be  found  that  the  difficulty  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
something  preceding,  —  some  definition,  axiom  or  proposition, 
—  when  it  was  learned,  had  not  been  brought  quite  up  to  the 
working  pitch  in  the  pupils'  minds,  and  when  the  teacher  sees 
what  it  is,  he  should  have  it  hunted  up  and  reviewed.  The 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that,  when  the  pupils  come  back  to  attack 
their  difficulty,  they  wiU  overcome  it.  The  occasions  that  will 
most  frequently  call  for  direct  assistance  will  concern  the  con- 
struction of  supplementary  lines  and  a  few  operations,  as  pro- 
jection and  dividing  a  line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

This  practice  of  constantly  turning  back  to  freshen  up  some- 
thing needed  in  the  demonstration  of  a  new  principle  will  make 
the  spending  of  any  other  time  on  reviews  almost  needless,  and 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  definitions  and  theorems  become 
fixed  in  the  pupils'  memories,  without  any  special  eflFort  to  have 
them  memorized. 

Third.  —  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  write  out  demon- 
strations or  definitions,  or  Jceep  any  notes  of  them. 

I  can  hear  teachers  say  "Oh  "  at  this,  for  the  writing  of  out- 
lines and  abstracts  of  everything  has  become  such  a  fad  that  we 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  practice  can  be  out  of  place, 
and  therefore  an  injury.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  well- 
defined  law  that  governs  the  use  of  the  notebook.  When  the 
matter  that  is  being  studied  comprises  details  with  which  it  is  not 
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desirable  to  burden  the  memory,  as  may  be  the  case  in  advanced 
work  in  almost  any  subject,  the  notebook  is  useful;  but  when 
the  instruction  deals  with  essential  principles  that  should  be 
fixed  so  clearly  in  the  mind  as  to  be  ready  for  use  on  call,  like 
the  ordinary  combinations  in  numbers  or  the  essentials  of 
language,  the  notebook  would  be  an  evil.  In  geometry  all  the 
principles  and  analytical  steps  belong  to  this  last  class.  If  the 
pupil  has  these  in  mind  as  he  ought,  he  will  not  need  a  notebook ; 
if  he  has  to  look  them  up  every  time  he  has  occasion  to  use 
them,  his  progress  in  geometry  will  be  slow  and  his  training 
profitless. 

Fourth.  —  The  work  of  defining  and  demonstrating  should  be 
made  an  exercise  in  oral  English.  While  at  first  a  demonstra- 
tion may  be  blocked  out  roughly,  it  should  not  be  left  till  the 
pupils  can  argue  it  without  help,  logically  and  clearly,  neither 
misplacing  a  step,  nor  putting  in  a  needless  word,  nor  leaving 
out  a  necessary  one.  There  is  no  subject  in  the  high  school  that 
furnishes  a  training  superior  to  this. 

Fifth.  —  It  will  be  found  best  to  take  the  class  straight 
through  what  is  known  as  the  syllabus,  without  touching  one  of 
the  so-called  originals  that  are  found  in  text-books.  It  will  be 
well,  however,  from  time  to  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  to  practical  applications  of  what  they  are  doing;  for 
example,  in  dealing  with  similar  triangles,  to  show  how  the 
principles  they  are  learning  aid  in  surveying,  measuring  the 
distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  etc.  If  the  so-called  originals 
are  discussed  at  all,  it  should  be  in  the  way  of  a  general  review. 
By  the  course  here  recommended  at  least  a  month's  time  will  be 
eaved. 

An  objection  urged  against  this  method  of  treating  geometry 
is  that  it  is  "  too  slow."  If  this  were  true,  my  answer  would  be 
that  one  book  of  plane  geometry  treated  in  this  way  is  worth 
more  to  the  pupils  than  all  of  them  as  now  taught.  If,  however, 
the  teacher  finds  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  he  is  not  fully 
up  with  the  work  in  other  schools,  where  a  text-book  is  used,  he 
may  be  sure  that  in  some  way  he  has  mismanaged  the  instruction. 

I  know  of  a  case  where  a  teacher  accomplished  a  tenth  more 
work  by  this  method  than  was  done  elsewhere,  and  I  was  assured 
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by  the  other  teachers  in  the  school  that  the  influence  of  the 
training  was  perceptible  in  all  the  classes  in  which  the  geometry 
pupils  recited.  I  am  confident  that  the  criticism  of  Professor 
Clifford  would  not  have  held  in  their  case. 

The  third  of  the  processes  in  geometry  is  the  construction  of 
certain  figures  by  the  principles  previously  demonstrated. 

I  have  only  to  say  on  this  point  that  this  construction  work 
ought  to  be  done,  it  seems  to  me,  carefully,  and  as  exactly  as 
the  instruments  available  will  permit.  In  this  lies  its  special 
training.  Some  teachers  are  very  careless  about  this,  allowing 
the  pupils  to  construct  the  figures  by  "  guess,"  as  it  were.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  this  is  poor  geometry. 

I  would  have  these  figures  constructed  on  paper  as  well  as  on 
the  board,  and  would  have  them  tested  for  exactness.  More* 
over,  the  frequent  demonstration  of  the  propositions  on  which  the 
constructions  are  based  will  be  found  an  effective  review. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  point  that  I  wish  to  discuss.  We 
teach  algebra  the  first  year  and  geometry  the  second  year,  mainly 
as  abstract  branches  of  mathematics,  but  we  make  hardly  any 
attempt  to  show  the  pupils  how  these  subjects  that  they  have 
labored  so  hard  over  serve  to  answer  great  questions  which  man 
is  constantly  asking  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  world. 
We  truncate  them,  as  it  were,  at  the  point  where  they  are  ready 
to  be  given  a  practical,  concrete  application.  There  is  very  little 
done  to  correlate  algebra  and  geometry  with  each  other,  and 
nothing  done  to  correlate  them  both  with  science  or  with  indus- 
trial problemis. 

I  have  hinted  that  the  colleges  are  to  be  credited  with  the 
fact  that  algebra  and  geometry  are  studied  intensively.  I 
believe,  however,  that  they  are  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  these 
branches  are  not  carried  beyond  their  abstract  treatment,  and 
that  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  they  are  reviewed  in  the 
same  way.  Thirty  years  ago  and  more  it  was  not  an  unusual 
thing  to  find  in  high  schools  and  academies  courses  in  surveying 
to  supplement  algebra  and  geometry,  but  even  this  small  offer- 
ing to  utility  has  been  banished. 

The  question  will  be  asked :  What  time  is  there  to  practically 
apply  these  branches  to  science  and  industry?     It  seems  to 
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me  that  considerable  time  may  be  found,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
second  year. 

Besides  the  traditional  syllabus,  which  embraces  the  material 
for  demonstrating  every  demonstrable  geometrical  concept,  the 
class  has  to  be  put  through  a  lot  of  so-called  originals,  like 
the  propositions  of  the  syllabus  in  all  respects,  except  that  most 
of  them  are  side  matters  of  no  particular  value.  What  are  they 
for  ?  The  apparent  answer  to  this  question  is  that  they  are  there 
to  supply  training  in  reasoning  that  is  not  obtained  from  the 
syllabus  by  following  the  text-book,  —  a  suggestive  confession. 
But  if  the  syllabus  is  taught  so  as  to  furnish  the  training,  then 
evidently  these  "  originals  "  can  be  omitted,  and  this  will  leave 
a  fourth  of  the  year  at  least  for  more  useful  work. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  discuss  in  this  report  the  available 
material  for  a  more  useful  employment  of  the  time  of  the  pupils 
than  on  the  so-called  originals.  I  find  that  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  this  material  connected  with  the  industries  and 
with  such  arts  as  surveying,  engineering  and  navigation.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  first-year  courses  in 
elementary  physics  is  opening  up  a  large  field  for  the  correlation 
of  mathematics  and  sciences,  if  teachers  can  be  found  capable 
of  utilizing  it.  The  more  I  have  examined  this  material,  how- 
ever, the  stronger  I  have  become  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  it  needs  a  more  careful  study,  with  a  view  to  selection  and 
arrangement,  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  it,  and  that  the 
help  of  others  must  be  invoked.  I  have,  therefore,  concluded  to 
pass  over  this  discussion  for  the  present. 

To  sum  up :  we  need  to  simplify  the  nomenclature  and  treat- 
ment of  mathematics  in  the  interest  of  truth;  to  use  methods 
of  instruction  that  will,  to  a  far  greater  degree,  provide  the 
educational  results  that  the  subject  is  adapted  to  produce ;  and 
to  correlate  the  branches  of  the  subject,  both  with  each  other  and 
with  fields  of  human  endeavor,  where  they  play  an  important 
part 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  MACDONALD. 

Dec.  31,  1900. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1909,  I  have  conducted  a 
propaganda  for  a  kind  of  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
modem  country  life.  In  this  work  I  have  been  assisted  by  Mr, 
Frank  Fuller  Murdock,  principal  of  the  North  Adams  State 
Iformal  School,  and  Mr.  William  E.  Riley,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Hinsdale.  I  have  urged  the  bringing  of  the  school 
into  closer  touch  with  every  phase  of  rural  life,  —  social,  home, 
civic  and  industrial.  To  this  end  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
elementary  but  thoroughly  scientific  agriculture  may  be  taught 
and  practiced  in  the  school  and  home  gardens ;  that  various  forms 
of  cooperative  effort  in  improving  school  property  and  sur- 
roundings lead  to  good  citizenship;  that  sewing,  cooking  and 
other  activities  of  the  home  may  be  dignified  and  made  interest- 
ing by  attention  in  the  school;  and  that  systematic  efforts  to 
develop  the  social  nature  of  the  children,  and  bring  about  right 
relations  among  them,  have  a  legitimate  place  in  the  school.  No 
teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  for  this  purpose.  The  appeal 
has  been  directly  to  the  people.  No  educational  meetings  in 
my  experience  have  so  strongly  influenced  popular  sentiment,  or 
produced  such  immediate  and  satisfactory  results,  as  these  ap- 
peals to  public  intelligence.  In  these  meetings  criticism  of 
courses  and  methods  has  been  avoided,  as  likely  to  create  con- 
'  tention  and  antagonism.    The  aim  has  been  to  demonstrate :  — 

First.  —  That  the  unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  many 
sections  are  not  inherent  in  coimtry  communities,  but  arise 
from  a  failure  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  at  hand. 

Second.  —  That  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  may  be 
made  potent  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  country  life. 

Third.  —  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  exercise  a  careful 
scrutiny  over  the  expenditure  of  all  State  money  in  the  towns, 
and  further  to  encourage  and  assist  the  poorer  towns  in  the 
maintenance  of  an  education  which  is  vital  to  their  existence. 
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The  Possibilities  of  the  Countey. 

The  country  is  really  the  ideal  place  in  which  to  live  and 
bring  up  children.  The  school,  transformed  into  a  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  industrial  center;  the  grange;  the  public  library; 
the  telephone ;  free  rural  mail  delivery ;  and  in  many  places  the 
trolley,  are  doing  away  with  isolation  and  loneliness,  and  making 
country  life  richer  and  more  attractive. 

The  application  of  science  and  modern  business  methods  to 
agriculture  is  giving  larger  crops  at  a  less  cost  per  acre,  but 
the  demand  for  farm  products  still  far  outstrips  the  supply. 
This  is  due  to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  cities,  arising  from 
the  discovery  that  production  is  more  economical  in  the  large 
establishments,  which  are  made  possible  by  improved  methods 
of  transportation,  the  almost  unlimited  development  of  steam, 
water  and  electric  power,  and  the  invention  of  machinery 
adapted  to  nearly  every  process  of  manufacture,  with  the  con- 
sequent specialization  and  simplification  of  each  operation  to  an 
extent  which  makes  practicable  the  employment  of  the  most 
recent  importations  of  the  cheapest  labor  of  Europe.  The  result 
is  that  the  urban  population  is  outgrowing  its  food  supply.  The 
high  cost  of  living  is  threatening  the  prosperity  of  the  cities  and 
causing  discontent  and  unrest  among  the  people.  Raising  wages 
in  shops  and  factories  and  on  railroads  offers  only  a  temporary 
relief  to  the  employee,  for  the  higher  wages  again  serve  to 
increase  the  cost  of  many  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  one  certain  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  to  convince 
young  people  that  opportunity  lies  out  on  the  farm  and  not  in 
the  city,  where  a  livelihood  is  always  precarious.  Massachusetts 
is  not  usually  regarded  as  an  agricultural  State,  but  enough 
fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  poultry  and  dairy  products  for  several 
times  the  present  population  might  profitably  be  produced,  and 
much  of  the  beef,  pork  and  mutton  used  might  be  raised  at 
home.  Scientific  agriculture  will  give  abundant  and  cheap  food. 
Cheap  food  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  of  the  industries  of 
the  city.  Hence,  self-interest  should  move  the  cities  to  extend 
their  sympathy  and  financial  support  for  the  promotion  of  the 
kind  of  education  in  rural  communities  which  will  make  coun- 
try life  more  attractive  and  productive.    Agricultural  education 
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is  a  pressing  need.  It  is  the  most  important  phase  of  industrial 
education.  The  State^  representing  the  community  as  a  whole, 
should  use  its  power  to  advance  agricultural  education  and  to 
encourage  the  skillful  tilling  of  the  soil.  Everything  should  be 
done  to  keep  the  children  on  the  farm,  and  train  them  for  happy, 
contented  and  useful  lives.  A  more  general  and  effective  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  means  a  higher  standard  of  living,  with  a 
fuller  social,  intellectual  and  civic  development  of  the  country 
and  a  broader  and  sounder  prosperity  in  the  city. 

In  the  hill  towns  of  Massachusetts  a  few  men  are  now  raising 
from  250  to  450  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
30  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  yield  in  the  United  States 
is  about  95  bushels  per  acre.  One  man  had  27  acres  of  potatoes 
in  a  single  field,  and  another  raised  10,000  bushels  the  past 
season  and  was  marketing  them  by  the  first  of  August.  These 
men  used  the  sulky  plough,  the  disk  harrow,  the  planter,  the 
horse  hoe,  the  four-row  sprayer  for  applying  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  insect  poison,  and  the  potato  digger.  The  only 
hand  work  was  picking  up  the  potatoes.  The  use  of  machinery 
in  scientific  potato  raising  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  farming. 

Apple  growing  in  Massachusetts  presents  greater  and  surer 
opportunities  for  wealth  than  the  famous  orange  groves  of 
Florida  and  California.  A  Colrain  man  recently  sold  $3,000 
worth  of  apples  from  a  farm  which  cost  him  $2,200.  A  number 
of  others  within  my  personal  observation  have  sold  from  250  to 
1,100  barrels  of  Baldwins  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3.30 
a  barrel.  One  orchard  owner  sold  Mcintosh  Keds  at  $8  per 
barrel.  Three  years  ago  a  young  man  bought  a  farm  containing 
a  neglected  orchard ;  he  cut  away  the  dead  wood,  cultivated  the 
ground  between  the  trees,  and  fertilized  and  sprayed.  The  foli- 
age soon  became  more  luxuriant  and  the  fruit  larger  and  richer 
in  color.  Because  of  its  superiority  it  was  marketed  at  nearly 
double  the  ordinary  price.  The  young  man  set  out  300  trees 
in  1908,  and  as  many  more  in  1909.  Within  ten  years  this  man 
will  have  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year.  Without  taking  into 
consideration  the  free,  independent,  healthy,  vigorous  out-door 
life  he  leads,  or  the  service  he  renders  mankind,  compare  his 
prospects,  from  a  purely  business  standpoint,  with  those  of  the 
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average  professional  man,  or  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  em- 
ploying no  greater  capital. 

People  are  only  just  beginning  to  realize  the  possibilities  of 
apple  culture.  Is  it  not  time  to  change  Horace  Greeley's  advice, 
'*  Young  man,  go  west,"  into,  "  Young  man,  start  an  apple 
orchard  in  Massachusetts  ? "  Almost  innumerable  instances  of 
marked  success  in  the  raising  of  small  fruits,  greenhouse  work, 
market  gardening,  dairying,  poultry  or  eheep  keeping,  and  other 
lines  of  agriculture  might  be  given ;  but  enough  has  already  been 
presented  to  show  that  agriculture  offers  an  attractive  field  for 
enterprise. 

The  Opportijnity  of  the  Kubal  School. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  past  the  schools,  if  not  actually 
belittling  rural  life,  have  failed  to  train  pupils  to  see  the  oppor- 
tunities at  hand,  and  prepare  them  for  happy  and  successful 
careers  on  the  farm ;  nor  has  the  work  of  the  school  been  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  hold  the  majority  of  the  children  in  school 
beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance.  The  young  people 
have  left  school  able  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  but  with  no  inter- 
est in  agriculture,  nor  the  slightest  scientific  training  for  it. 
As  a  consequence,  many  a  country  boy  is  performing  unskilled 
labor  in  the  city.  If  married,  he  is  struggling  along,  trying  to 
educate  his  children,  pay  the  rent  and  keep  up  appearances  on 
$2.50  a  day,  or  less ;  he  will  be  fortunate  if  at  forty  years  of  age 
he  is  even  with  the  world ;  he  has  slight  prospect  of  being  able 
to  secure  a  home  or  to  make  provision  for  old  age.  If  there  had 
been  something  in  the  rural  school  to  reveal  to  him  the  possi- 
bilities of  agriculture,  to  interest  him  in  the  farm  which  he 
deserted,  and  to  begin  even  in  a  small  way  his  training  for 
scientific  agriculture,  his  career  would  have  been  far  different. 
He  woidd  have  been  assured  of  a  comfortable  and  attractive 
home,  of  a  competence,  and  of  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
is  possible  for  him  in  the  city.  His  calling  would  have  been 
highly  favorable  for  all-round  development,  as  modern  agricul- 
ture stimulates  intellectual  activity,  presents  favorable  surround- 
ings for  physical  development  and  gives  the  moral  satisfaction  of 
rendering  indispensable  service  to  mankind.     He  would  be  a 
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man  of  influence  in  his  community,  and  happy  because  successful 
in  a  vocation  which  he  enjoys. 

The  industrial  part  of  the  problem  is  to  diffuse  and  strengthen 
the  spirit  and  knowledge  which  are  making  some  men  and  women 
eminently  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  The  social 
questions  involved  reach  into  almost  every  phase  of  human  life. 
These  are  the  problems  of  rural  education.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  country  church  is  losing  its  influence,  and  the  family  its 
hold  upon  the  children,  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the 
school  is  still  more  serious.  Some  attempts  are  being  made  to 
meet  these  new  demands  upon  the  school.  At  Hinsdale,  a  town 
of  1,452  inhabitants,  a  school  population  of  255,  a  valuation  of 
$584,668,  and  a  school  tax  of  $7.02  a  thousand  (school  taxes  in 
the  State  vary  from  $0.21  to  $9.75  per  thousand),  agriculture, 
the  use  and  care  of  tools,  cooking  and  sewing  have  been  taught 
to  the  children  in  the  grades  in  the  four-room  building  at  the 
Center.  A  special  study  of  the  potato,  and  the  soil  and  ferti- 
lizers adapted  to  its  growth,  was  made  in  the  school  garden.  The 
formalin  solution  was  used  to  destroy  scab,  and  the  vines  were 
sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  to  prevent  blight  and  assure 
the  continued  growth  which  means  a  large  yield.  Text-books 
and  bulletins  from  the  national  and  State  agricultural  depart- 
ments were  at  hand  and  eagerly  read  by  the  pupils.  The  boys 
learned  and  used  about  all  the  knowledge  existing  on  the  subject 
of  potato  raising.  Every  boy  knew  how  to  prepare  and  use  the 
formalin  solution  and  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  was  a  proud 
and  enthusiastic  exemplar  and  teacher  of  scientific  potato  cul- 
ture in  the  home  and  the  community.  Radishes  were  put  up  in 
bunches,  lettuce  heads  were  boxed,  and  other  vegetables  were 
prepared  for  market  in  the  most  approved  manner.  The  vege- 
tables were  sold,  bills  rendered,  collected  and  receipted.  Letters 
relating  to  fertilizers  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
school  garden  were  written  and  sent  through  the  mails.  These 
boys,  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  did  the  kind  of  work  done 
by  the  students  in  the  best  high  schools  of  commerce.  The  girls 
had  very  practical  courses  in  cooking  and  sewing.  The  outfit 
for  cooking  was  similar  to  the  one  given  below :  — 

Outfit  for  cooking  used  in  one-room  building  in  town  of  Peru : 
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1  blue-flame  3-burner  kerosene  stove;  2  dish  pans;  2  salt  and  2 
pepper  castors;  10  rolling  pins;  10  teacups  and  saucer^;  10 
plates ;  3  agate  sauce  pans ;  3  frying  pans ;  10  wooden  spoons ;  1 
dozen  each  of  knives,  forks  and  spoons ;  10  vegetable  knives ;  5 
strainers;  10  beaters;  10  measuring  cups;  10  tin  plates;  13 
bowls;  10  custard  cups;  6  bread  tins;  1  biscuit  tin;  1  potato 
masher ;  1  flour  sifter.    Total  cost,  $23.94. 

The  course  has  consisted  of  the  cooking  of  vegetables  raised  in 
the  school  garden,  soups,  salads,  bread,  biscuits,  cake,  simple 
desserts,  preserves,  pickles,  and  such  foods  as  would  be  likely  to 
be  used  in  the  community.  The  following  is  the  menu  of  the 
dinner  prepared  and  served  by  the  girls  to  the  local  school  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Murdock,  Mr.  Riley  and  myself,  on  Nov.  4, 1909 :  — 


Menu. 
Soup, 


Tomato  Bisque. 


Croutons. 


Relishes. 
Celery.  Pickles. 

Roast. 
Sirloin  of  Beef. 

Vegetables, 
Riced  Potato.  Pickled  Beets. 

Salad. 
Waldorf.  Wafers. 

Dessert. 

Custard  with  Caramel  Sauce. 

Grapes. 

Milk. 


The  sewing  has  consisted  of  exercises  in  the  various  kinds  of 
stitches,  the  use  and  care  of  the  sewing  machine,  making  of 
button  holes,  sewing  on  of  buttons,  mending,  darning,  hemming 
of  napkins  and  table  linen,  the  cutting,  fitting  and  making  of 
underclothing,  aprons,  dresses  and  blouses  for  the  smaller  chil- 
dren. At  my  request,  two  seventh-grade  girls  measured  a  first- 
grade  boy  for  a  blouse,  and  drafted  a  pattern  in  my  presence* 
Four  blouses  had  already  been  completed. 
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School  gardens,  domestic  science  and  efforts  to  train  children 
to  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and  mutual  helpfulness  have 
also  been  carried  on  in  one  and  two  room  buildings  in  Briggs- 
ville,  Alford,  Peru,  New  Ashford,  Williamstown  and  Lanes- 
borough,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  in  other  towns.  Walks  have 
been  constructed;  lawns  graded,  reseeded  and  made  attractive 
with  flowers  and  shrubs;  glass  set;  buildings  repaired,  and  in 
two  cases  painted ;  rooms  sheathed  for  workshops ;  and  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  the  children  utilized  in  constructing  window 
boxes  and  other  articles  for  school  use.  No  one  who  has  observed 
the  interest  and  thoughtfulness  shown  in  this  work,  the  care 
in  measuring  and  planning  for  economy  in  the  use  of  lumber 
and  other  material,  and  the  development  of  originality  and  exec- 
utive and  creative  power,  can  doubt  its  educational  value.  Suc- 
cessful potato  culture  in  the  school  gardens  at  Hinsdale,  Peru 
and  Briggsville  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  begin  the  study  of 
agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  study  may  easily 
be  extended  to  other  crops,  to  a  more  thorough  treatment  of  soils 
and  fertilizers,  to  animal  husbandry,  to  fruit  growing  and  to 
forestry.  The  study  must  be  begun  early  if  anything  is  to  be 
,  done  for  the  boy  whose  school  life  ends  with  the  grammar  grades. 
It  is  also  very  important  for  those  who  might  be  expected  later 
to  study  agriculture  at  schools  of  the  type  of  the  Petersham, 
Montague  and  Smith  Agricultural  schools,  or  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College ;  for  experience  shows  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  interest  the  children  in  the  subject  early  to  overcome  the 
tendency  of  book  study  to  make  every  form  of  manual  labor 
distasteful.  Academic  courses  have  magnified  out  of  all  due 
proportion  the  attractiveness  and  desirability  of  the  professions. 
This  is  the  correct  explanation  of  the  fact  that  only  14  per  cent, 
of  the  students  in  the  agricultural  schools  of  the  United  States 
pre  taking  courses  in  agriculture.  Among  the  results  clearly  in 
evidence  at  this  time  of  the  attempts  to  emphasize  in  school  some 
of  the  fundamentals  of  life  are :  — 

Better  attendance. 

More  rapid  progress  in  regular  studies. 

Greater  public  interest  in  the  schools. 

Added  respect  for  woman's  work,  agriculture  and  manual 
labor. 
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Superintendents  report  that  pupils  have  remained  in  school 
who  would  otherwise  have  left,  that  some  children  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  have  returned  to  school  for  the  sake  of  the  new 
work,  and  .that  the  regularity  of  attendance  has  improved  in 
every  school  where  the  new  subjects  have  been  introduced.  In 
some  of  the  schools,  pupils  have  not  been  allowed  to  do  any  hand 
work  until  their  lessons  have  been  learned.  This  requirement 
has  stimulated  so  much  earnestness  in  study  in  and  out  of  school 
that  individual  pupils  have  earned  one  day  a  week  for  the  manual 
occupations,  and  all  have  done  better  work.  Mr.  Warren  H. 
Baxter,  secretary  of  the  New  Ashf ord  school  committee,  writes : 
"  More  interest  is  shown  and  more  work  is  accomplished." 
Teachers  and  school  officials  agree  that  no  old  line  of  school  work 
has  suffered  from  the  introduction  of  the  new.  Mothers  have 
been-  won  to  the  support  of  the  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing 
by  the  new  interest,  pleasure  and  effectiveness  which  their 
daughters  show  in  the  performance  of  the  simple,  necessary, 
useful  duties  of  the  home.  One  girl  makes  all  the  bread,  another 
prepares  the  dinners,  a  third  took  the  entire  charge  of  the  home 
during  a  week's  absence  of  the  mother.  The  boys  have  a  differ- 
ent attitude  toward  agriculture.  Many  of  them  have  home  gar- , 
dens,  which  they  cultivate  for  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are 
anxious  to  do  everything  in  the  best  way.  An  Alf ord  father  says, 
"  I  am  glad  there  is  something  in  the  school  that  makes  my  boy 
willing  to  hoe  potatoes."  One  of  our  best  supierintendents  of 
schools  declares  that  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  carpentry, 
cooking  and  sewing  has  aroused  the  interest  and  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  community.  These  courses  are  popular 
because  they  reach  the  people. 

The  following  books  have  been  found  helpful  to  teachers  and 
pupils :  — 

"  Scientific  Sewing  and  Garment  Cutting,"  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

"  Agriculture,"  Brooks,  The  Home  Correspondence  School,  Spring- 
field. 

"  Elementary  Agriculture,"  Hatch  &  Haselwood,  Row,  Peterson  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 

"  Agriculture  for  Beginners,"  Burkett,  Stevens  &  Hill,  Ginn  &  Co. 

"  Elements  of  Agriculture,"  Warren,  The  Macmillan  Company. 


Ftexllile  rtjer,  niflJe  by  fourteen -yesr.old  tioy,  Hinsdale. 
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The  chief  difficulty  in  extending  and  developing  practical 
teaching  in  rural  schools  is  finding  teachers  to  carry  it  on  suc- 
cessfully. The  poorer  towns  are  not  able  to  pay  salaries  which 
will  secure  the  teachers  who  are  being  trained  for  this  kind  of 
social  service  in  our  State  normal  schools.  Larger  salaries  in 
the  small  towns  would  make  the  present  supply  of  teachers  avail- 
able for  rural  communities,  and  increase  the  supply  by  attract- 
ing a  larger  number  of  students  to  the  normal  schools.  Better 
compensation  would  also  lead  other  teachers  with  the  right  spirit 
and  ability  to  seek  employment  in  the  country.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  some  of  the  most  capable  teachers  engaged  in  this 
work  have  had  no  special  training  for  it.  They  have  believed  in 
it,  studied  and  labored  for  its  success.  The  State  at  one  time 
paid  "  not  more  than  two  dollars  a  week,"  in  addition  to  the 
salary  paid  by  the  town,  to  "  teachers  of  exceptional  ability  " 
employed  in  small  towns.  (Chapter  408,  Acts  of  1896.)  Few 
educational  laws  have  done  more  to  raise  the  standard  of  teach- 
ing, or  have  been  more  productive  of  good  to  rural  communities. 
Every  dollar  expended  under  the  law  meant  increased  efficiency. 
A  law  providing  for  State  aid  of  this  nature  for  the  teaching 
of  agriculture,  manual  arts  and  domestic  science,  approved  by 
the  Board,  would  cause  the  work  to  move  forward  rapidly. 
With  schools  of  this  type  easily  accessible  to  every  farm,  fewer 
boys  and  girls  would  leave  the  country. 

Education  for  Efficiency  in  Rural  Secondary  Schools. 

Under  present  law  and  standards  the  college  dominates  the 
high  school.  Courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  con- 
form to  entrance  requirements.  This  does  not  produce  effi- 
ciency. It  is  only  fair  that  the  range  of  studies  in  these  schools 
should  be  broadened  and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  students.  The  chief  courses  should  relate  to  agricul- 
ture and  domestic  arts,  and  should  directly  serve  to  build  up 
the  industrial,  social  and  civic  interests  of  the  country.  The 
three  and  four  teacher  high  schools  can  prepare  the  few  who 
wish  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  success  of  the  industrial  courses.  The  curriculum 
should  be  broadened,  not  restricted.    New  avenues  of  opportunity 
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should  be  opened  and  none  closed.  Every  student  should  be 
given  an  equal  chance  to  fit  himself  for  the  work  of  the  world, 
whether  in  an  industrial  or  professional  capacity. 

The  State's  Oppoetunity. 

The  state  is  now  aiding  the  small  towns,  through  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  in  the  support  of 
high  schools,  in  providing  supervision  for  unions  of  towns  and 
in  training  of  teachers  in  its  ten  normal  schools. 

State  School  Fund. 

On  Jan.  25,  1909,  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund, 
amounting  to  $229,439.73,  was  divided  among  219  towns.  The 
smallest  sum  given  to  any  town  was  $75,  and  the  largest 
$1,458.41.  The  method  of  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
State  school  fund  is  meant  to  encourage  the  towns  to  appropriate 
money  liberally  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  The  more  a 
town  does  for  its  schools  the  greater  its  share  of  the  school  fund. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  expendi- 
ture of  local  appropriations  aifects  the  town's  share  of  the 
income  of  the  school  fund :  — 

Amount  received  Jan,  26,  1909,  by  Towns  whose  School  Tax  was  One 
Sixth,  One  Fifth,  One  Fourth  and  One  Third  of  the  Whole  Amount 
raised  by  Taxation. 


Town  Valuation. 

One  Sixth 

GlMS. 

One  Fifth 

ClMS. 

One  Fourth 

ClMS. 

One  Third 

ClMS. 

$600,000  or  less,    . 
$600,000  to  $1,000,000,   . 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000, 
$•2,000,000  to  $2,500,000  . 

$600 
800 

160 
76 

$979  20 
779  90 
029  90 
664  20 

$1,076  0* 
876  04 
720  04 
666  04 

$1,218  80 

1,018  80 

868  80 

798  80 

$1,468  41 
1,268  41 
1,106  41 
1,088  41 

All  laws  relating  to  education  must  be  obeyed  to  entitle  a 
town  to  any  part  of  the  income,  and  $75  is  added  if  the  tax  rate 
is  $18  or  more.  The  expenditure  of  $20  more  of  local  school 
money  would  have  placed  one  town  in  the  class  expending  one 
sixth  of  its  total  tax  for  schools,  and  given  that  town  $479.20 
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more  of  State  money  with  which  to  pay  larger  salaries  for  better 
teaching  in  its  three  schools  and  provide  for  the  introduction 
of  practical  subjects  which  would  have  interested  the  boys  and 
girls  in  country  life,  and  done  much  to  stay  the  loss  of  population 
and  industrial  vigor  which  is  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
the  town.  Many  towns  are  failing  to  put  their  school  expendi- 
tures on  a  suflSciently  liberal  basis  to  entitle  them  to  a  large  share 
of  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  and  some  have  been 
actually  accumulating  in  their  treasuries  school  funds  which 
should  have  been  spent  for  the  children.  A  number  of  towns 
report  unexpended  balances  of  State  school  funds  of  from  $1,000 
to  $2,500.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  all  the  income 
is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

State  Aid  for  High  Schools. 

Forty-four  high  schools  in  towns  contaiaiing  less  than  500 
families  received  $500  each,  or  a  total  of  $22,000,  and  76  high 
schools  were  indirectly  paid  $38,808.43  through  the  reimburse- 
ment of  tuition.  One  town  appropriating  $1,000  for  its  high 
school  received  $3,900  from  the  State.  In  justice  to  the  towns 
which  send  pupils  to  this  high  school,  but  have  no  voice  in  its 
management,  and  in  the  interest  of  sound  education,  the  Board 
should  exercise  a  larger  influence  in  the  direction  of  this  and 
other  high  schools.  The  power  of  approval  for  the  $500  grant, 
the  reimbursement  of  tuition  and  the  certificate  privilege  for 
admission  to  State  normal  schools  may  be  made  the  instrument 
for  greatly  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  high  schools. 

Supervision. 

The  State  pays  $1,250,  or  five-sixths  of  the  minimum  salary 
in  the  superintendency  unions,  and  requires  the  unions  to  choose 
the  superintendents  from  a  list  certified  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  character  of  the  supervision  of  schools  may  be 
improved  by  frequent  conferences  and  institutes  of  superintend- 
ents, by  a  close  inspection  of  the  work,  by  the  payment  of  suffi- 
ciently large  salaries  to  draw  strong  men  into  the  field,  and  by 
gradually  raising  the  standard  of  certification.  The  superin- 
tendents owe  a  duty  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  towns.     The 
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State  has  a  right  to  expect  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  agricultural, 
industrial  and  household  education,  and  efficiency  in  every  di- 
rection. 

Conclusion. 

The  building  up  of  an  enriched  and  happy  rural  life  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  whole  State.  If  the  schools  are  to  reach  their 
highest  usefulness,  and  be  powerful  factors  in  the  improvement 
of  country  conditions,  the  State,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and 
sound  policy,  should  make  it  possible  for  the  small  towns  (1) 
to  pay  salaries  which  will  attract  the  graduates  of  those  normal 
schools  which  are  training  teachers  for  rural  service;  (2)  to 
introduce  and  maintain  in  their  secondary  schools  practical 
courses  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  domestic  science ;  and 
(3)  to  increase  the  salaries  of  especially  eifective  superintend- 
ents to  a  figure  which  will  enable  the  unions  of  small  towns  to 
retain  the  services  of  able,  strong  and  efficient  men  a  reasonable 
length  of  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JULIUS  E.   WARREN, 

Dec.  31.  1€09. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Frederick  P.  Fish,  Chairman. 

I  submit  herewith  my  third  report,  which  is  the  thirty-first 
annual  report  of  the  Agent  for  the  Promotion  of  Manual  Arts. 

PAOB 

Department  Statistics,         ........  227 

Definition  and  Aims  of  Manual  Arts,     ......  230 

Field  Notes, 230 

Including  a  Laboratory  Course  in  Supervision  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  pp.  230-235 
The  Supervisors,  .........  235 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  especially  the  Teachers'  Class,  236 
The  Primary  Schools,  .........  237 

Including  a  course  of  study 

I.    Constructive  Handicraft, 
II.    Drawing  (Delineation)  and  Painting, 
III.    Drafting, 
for  the  nine  grades,  pp.  239-242 

The  Secondary  Schools  (High), 242 

The  State  Normal  Schools, 242 

Including  courses  of  study,  pp.  242-252 

Department  Statistics. 

Number  of  cities  and  towns  visited, 96 

Number  of  all-day  visits  to  Normal  Schools, 28 

Number  of  High,  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  visited,      .        .  471 

Special  visits  to  Industrial  Schools, 5 

for  the  inspection  of  work  already  done,  criticism  of  actual 
teaching,  and  giving  model  lessons. 

Number  of  addresses  at  Normal  Schools, 29 

Number  of  addresses  at  institutes, 38 

Number  of  addresses  to  teachers, 26- 

the  84  addresses  suited  to  the  specific  problems  of  the  individual 
cities,  towns  and  schools  where  they  were  given. 

Again,  as  in  previous  years,  inevitably  such  work  demands 
thousands  of  miles  of  day  and  night   travel  throughout  the 
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State,  endlessly  repeated  interruption  of  regular  habits  of 
daily  mental  and  physical  life,  a  mass  of  routine  correspond- 
ence, and  numberless  individual  calls  for  expert  criticism  and 
advice,  either  in  carefully  detailed  letters  or  in  personal  inter- 
views. 

Xaturally,  also,  it  leads  to  calls  for  public  and  private  ad- 
dresses, conferences  and  discussions,  on  educational  problems, 
both  within  the  State  itself  and  in  other  States. 

Thirty-three  Saturdays  have  been  given  to  the  Massachusetts 
formal  Art  School,  for  which  (January  to  June)  courses  of 
lectures  on  Supervision,  20  three-hour  sessions,  and  Teaching, 
18  two-hour  sessions,  have  been  prepared  and  delivered  to  the 
Teachers*  Class. 

Also,  October  to  January,  13  three-hour  sessions,  laboratory 
study  of  course  in  Supervision,  printed  herewith,  and  of  course 
in  Teaching,  both  with  the  Teachers'  Class. 

The  specific  subjects  and  their  methods  of  teaching  have  been 
given  in  detail  as  each  grade  in  the  Public  Schools  has  been 
studied. 

Statistics  are  on  file  with  the  Agent  in  reference  to  the  fol- 
lowing particulars :  — 

Salaries  of  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts,  Supervisor  of  Man- 
ual Training,  Teachers  of  Manual  Arts  and  Manual  Training 
in  High  Schools,  Teachers  of  Manual  Arts  and  Manual  Train- 
ing in  Xormal  Schools. 

Distribution  of  the  time  in  ^Manual  Arts  and  ^Nfanual  Train- 
ing in  separate  cities  and  towns  and  unions. 

Approximate  cost  per  capita  of  materials  and  tools  used  in 
Manual  Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

It  has  proved  impractical  to  arrange  for  the  Supervision  of 
the  Manual  Arts  in  to\vns  hitherto  unprovided,  so  the  number 
remains :  — 

1.  Supernsors  and  Teachers  of  the  Manual  Arts,  ....     173 

2.  Assistant  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts 11 

(Not  included  in  Class  4.) 

3.  Supervisors  of  Manual  Training, 62 

(Not  included  in  Class  1.) 
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4.  Special  Teachers  of  Manual  Arts  in  High  Schools,      ...  93 

5.  Number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  .        .•       .        .        .  355 

6.  Number  of  cities  and  towns  with  Supervision  of  Manual  Arts,  .  260 

7.  Number  of  High  Schools  in  which  Manual  Arts  are  taught,    .  266 

Seven  institutes  and  conferences  for  Supervisors  of  Manual 
Arts  have  been  held  at  Boston,  Fairhaven,  Georgetown,  Hy- 
anjiis,  Norwood,  Pittsfield  and  Worcester.  At  Worcester  and 
Fairhaven,  Prof.  Walter  Sargent  of  Chicago  University  lec- 
tured. 

The  Boston  Institute  was  held  at  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  for  Superintendents  of  Schools,  Supervisors  and 
Teachers  of  Manual  Arts  and  Manual  Training,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Normal  Art  School  Alumni  Association.  A  copy  of 
the  program  follows :  — 

The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School  Alumni  Association  invite  Superintendents  of  Schools,  Super- 
visors, Teachers  of  Drawing  and  of  Manual  Training  to  an  Institute  at 
the  State  Normal  Art  School,  Newbury  and  Exeter  streets,  in  Boston, 
Friday,  January  22,  1909. 

Morning. 

Arthur  T.  Fairbanks,      .        .        .    Director,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

"  Museums  and  Technical  Instruction  in  Art." 
R.  Clipston  Sturgis,        .        .        .        .        .        .        .         Architect 

"  The  Construction  of  School  Buildings  in  Relation  to  Educational 
Problems." 
Charles  T.  Woodbury,      .        .         Principal,  Fitchburg  High  School 

"  Industrial  Education  in  the  Fitchburg  High  School." 

Afternoon. 

Fred  H.  Daniels,      .        .     Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Newton,  Mass. 

"  The  Charm  of  the  Arts." 
George  Tubneb  Phelps^ Creative  Critic 

"  Visual  Unification  in  Drawing." 
Henry  Tubneb  Bailey,      ....       Editor  School  Arts  Book 

"The  Outlook  for  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools." 

George  H.  Martin, Secretary  of  the  Board 

Frederic  Lynden  Burnham^ 

Agent  of  the  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Manual  Arts 
Charles  W.  Furlong, 

President  of  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  Alumni  Association 
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Three  general  conferences  were  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Education  with  the  Teachers  of  Manual  Arts  in 
the  State  Normal  Schools.  At  one  of  these  conferences  the 
Teachers  of  Manual  Training  in  the  State  N'ormal  Schools  were 
also  present. 

Definition  and  Aims  of  Manual  Aets. 

A  discussion  of  the  aims  and  the  definition  of  Manual  Arts 
(in  this  order)  will  he  found  in  my  Departmental  Report  of 
the  Seventy-second  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, January,  1909,  pp.  270-296. 

Field  Notes. 

Including  a  Laboratory  Course  in  Supervision  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Normal  Art  School,  pp.  230-235. 

In  September,  1909,  the  Board,  in  the  person  of  its  Chair- 
man, authorized  me  to  print  at  the  Board's  expense  and  dis- 
tribute through  the  State  from  time  to  time,  at  my  discretion, 
by  way  of  Field  Notes,  such  suggestions,  directions,  encour- 
agement and  creative  criticism  as  immediate  practical  needs  of 
actual  teaching  problems  required. 

The  following  announcement  of  courses  is  here  printed  in 
full  because  it  presents  in  compact  form  the  general  agreement 
of  the  demands  for  help  and  guidance,  increasingly  during  the 
last  three  years  and  at  present  insistently  made  upon  its  Agent 
by  the  supervising  and  teaching  forces  of  his  Department 
throughout  the  entire  State. 

Industrial  Education  Courses  in  Manual  Arts  or  Visual  De- 
sign for  Handicraft  and  Drafting,  arranged  and  correlated 
hy  Frederic  Lynden  Bumham,  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School,  1895,  Agent  for  the  Promotion  of  Manual  Arts 
under  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  courses  in  each  detail  are  based  upon  actual  practical 
experience  in  supervising  and  in  teaching  both  teachers  and  children 
from  the  Kindergarten  through  the  Normal  Schools  during  service  as 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  1896-99;  Supervisor  of 
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Drawing,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1899-1904;  Supervisor  of  Manual  Arts, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1904-07;  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Promotion  of  Manual  Arts,  1907-10;  and  Teacher  of 
teachers  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  at  Hyannis,  Sum- 
mer Session,  1897-1906. 

As  will  be  seen  below, 

V.  The  High  School  Courses  are  already  published  in  the  Seventy- 
second  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  January, 
1909,  p.  293. 

I.  Supervision  is  printed  herewith. 

II.  Teaching  is  to  follow  at  once,  and  the  remaining  numbers  of  the 

m 

series  are  to  be  issued  as  rapidly  as  time  permits. 
IV.    A  (General  Outline  for  Primary  Work  is  given  at  p.  239. 

VI.  A  General  Outline  for  Normal  Work  is  given  at  p.  247. 

LIST  OF  COURSES. 

I.    A  Laboratory  Course  in  Supervision  for  Supervisors  and  Teachers 

and  the  Teachers'  Class  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  given  by  the  State  Agent  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Manual  Arts  at  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School,  1907-08, 1908-09,  1909-10. 

n.    A  Laboratory  Course  in  Teaching  for  the  Teachers'  Class  of  the 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  for  specialized 
study  in  the  Normal  Schools,  given  by  the  State  Agent 
for  the  Promotion  of  Manual  Arts  at  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School,  1907-08,  1908^9,  and  under  his 
supervision,  1909-10,  in  connection  with  teaching  in 
the  Practice  Schools. 

III.    Kindergarten  work  for  first  and  second  years. 

rV.    Primary  work.     (For  general  outline,  see  pp.  239-242.) 

Nine  grades  in  preparation  for  general  and  specialized  second- 
ary work  in  — 

1.  High  Schools. 

2.  Manual  Training  High  Schools. 

3.  Mechanic  Arts  High  Schools. 

4.  Agricultural  High  Schools. 

5.  Vocation  Schools. 

6.  Trade  Schools. 

7.  Industrial  Schools. 

8.  Manual  Arts  Schools. 

Course  1.  Delineation    (Drawing)    and  Painting,  Free- 
hand and  Instrumental. 
2.  Drafting   (Mechanic),  Freehand  and  Instru- 
mental. 
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Course  3.  Carving. 

4.  Modeling. 

5.  Embroidery. 

6.  Weaving. 

7.  Object  making. 
V.     Secondary  work. 

High  School,  one,  two  and  four  year  courses. 

A.  Required. 

1.  First  year,  all  pupils. 

2.  Fourth  year,  for  Normal  Schools. 

B.  Elective,  second,  third  and  fourth  years. 

3.  Freehand. 

4.  Mechanic. 

Note.  —  These  courses  are  already  in  print  in  a  paper,  "  Supervision  and 
the  Teaching  of  the  Manual  Arts  in  the  High  School,"  included  in  the 
Seventy-second  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  1909^ 
p.  269. 

VI.     Normal  School  work. 

Two,  three  and  four  year  courses. 
Specialized  teachers'  course  (see  Course  2). 

Course  I.  —  Supervisioh,  a  Laboratory  Course. 

A.     Ground  Covered. 

I.     General  Aims.  —  By  division  of  the  field  into  districts,  each  under 

a  Supervisor,  the  State  is  able,  through  an  Agent,  to 
co-ordinate  work  with  regard  to  its  special  aims  in 
developing  the  minds  of  children;  also  to  differentiate 
the  means  for  solving  the  specific  problems  in  the 
varying  conditions  of  each  locality. 
II.    Aims  in  Supervision  of  Manual  Arts.  —  To  prove  in  practice  that, 

based  on  visual  design,  Manual  Arts,  and  among  the 
Manual  Arts  especially  Delineation  (Drawing),  are  of 
supreme  importance  because  they  develop  in  the  student 
those  faculties,  otherwise  left  dormant,  which  imme- 
diately fit  him  to  act  and  to  think  independently  and 
creatively  in  practical  affairs  of  actual  life. 

III.  Personal  requisites  of  Supervisors. 

IV.  Relations  of  Supendsors  to  — 

1.  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

3.  Deputy  Commissioners. 

4.  Agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 
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6.  Public  School  System  in  the  State. 

Graded  and  Ungraded,  City,  Town,  Rural. 

(a)  Kindergarten,  two  grades. 

(b)  Primary,  nine  grades. 

(c)  Secondary. 

High  Schools. 

Manual  Training  High  Schools. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  Schools. 

Agricultural  High  Schools. 

Vocation  Schools. 

Trade  Schools. 

Industrial  Schools. 

Manual  Arts  Schools. 

(d)  Higher  Institutions. 

(1)  Normal  Schools. 

(2)  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

(e)  Practice  Schools. 

7.  General  Education. 

8.  Supervisors  of  the  same  and  other  studies. 

9.  The  Public. 

10.  School  Committees  and  Superintendents  of  Cities,  Towns  and 

District  Unions. 

11.  Principals  of  Schools. 

12.  Teachers. 

Special. 
Regular. 
Substitute. 
Practice. 

13.  Children. 

Normal. 

Defective. 

Unbalanced. 

Overdeveloped. 

Backward. 

B,    Distribution  of  the  Work, 

I.  Assignment  to  each  student  of  field  for  individual  work,  includ- 
ing school  conditions,  both  city  and  rural. 
II.  Exploring  actual  conditions  of  given  field  to  obtain  informa- 
tion for  making  a  theoretic  time  schedule 
of  visits  and  oflSce  hours  to  print  for 
teachers'  use. 
III.  Investigation  of  materials,  tools  and  physical  conditions  avail- 
able or  obtainable  in  each  grade  for  a 
provisional  course  of  study  for  three 
months  to  print  for  teachers'  use. 
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IV.    Private  consnltation  with  Supervisor's  assistants. 
V.    A,    Meetings  for  regular  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing and  illustrating  the  eourse  of  study, 
(a)  If  possible,  grade  meetings  for  each  grade  sepa- 
rately. 
(&)  If  not,  combination  grade  meetings,  as  follows:  — 

(1)  In  dties,  Grades  1  and  2. 

Grades  3  and  4. 
Grades  5  and  6. 
Grades  7  and  8. 
Grade  9. 

(2)  In  rural  schools,  where  grades  are  grouped, 

meetings  for  teachers  of  similar  grade 
groups. 

(c)  In  widely  scattered  districts,  personal  consultation 

with  individual  teachers. 

(d)  For  special  schools,  and  ungraded  classes  for  defi- 

cient and  backward  children,  special  con- 
sultation for  individuals  or  groups  of 
teachers,  as  needed. 

B,  For  teachers  new  to  the  corps,  separate  meetings. 

C.  For  substitute  teachers,  individual  consultation  as  nec- 

essary. 
With  consideration  of  the 

1.  Study  of  other  school  work. 

2.  Aims  in  teaching. 

3.  Grouping  of  work  under  topics  and  heads. 

4.  Progression   of  each  subject  in*  the  grade   and 

through  successive  grades. 

5.  Preparation  of  illustrative  material. 

'  6.  The  best  and  most  economic  use  of  materials  and 
tools. 
7.  Study  of  local  conditions,  civic,  business  and  home, 
yi.     S3rstematic  visiting. 

1.  Personal  schoolroom  conduct. 

2.  Teaching  model  lessons. 

3.  Criticism  of  teaching. 

4.  Inspection  and  disposition  of  children's  work. 
Vll.     Completion  of  course  of  study  for  first  half  year. 

Yin.     Second  series  of  teachers'  meetings  for  consideration  of  special 

work  for  special  days  and  seasons. 
IX.    Planning  course  of  study  for  second  half  year. 
X.    Teachers'  meetings  for  second  half  year. 

XI.    Meetings  with  principals  to  accompany  or  precede  teachers' 

meetings. 
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XII.    Round-table  conferences. 

XIII.  Relation  to  Superintendent. 

XIV.  To  School  committee  and  subcommittees. 

XV.    Practical  and  sdsthetic  possibilities  in  school  work  and  en- 
vironment. 

1.  Cultivation  of  esthetic  sense  for  ease  in  work  and  for 

taste. 

2.  Application  of  this  sense  in  making  school,  home  and 

town    more    useful    through    intellectual 

attractiveness. 
XVI.    Exhibitions. 

(a)  For  children,  of  works  of  art. 

(6)  By  children,  of  their  own  work. 

(o)  Special  exhibits  of  industrial  products  related  to  the 

Manual  Arts  taught  in  the  schools. 

(d)  For  showing  practical  relation  of  school  work  to  in- 

creasing   utility    in    the    home    through 
attractiveness. 

(e)  Of  buildings,  bridges,  parks  and  other  features  of  civic 

life. 
XVII.    Prevision  for  next  year. 
XVni.    Financial. 
XIX.    Self -improvement  (intellectual). 
XX.    Physical  and  mental  personal  obligations  to  the  position. 

The  Supeevisohs. 

The  present  situation  as  regards  supervision  is  in  general 
much  like  that  noted  in  my  report  dated  1909,  pp.  270-274. 

Opportunity  of  special  preparation  for  State  supervision  is 
to  be  found  under  "  Field  Notes  "  and  "  The  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School." 

During  the  last  year  a  series  of  teaching  and  conference  meet- 
ings has  been  planned  and  begun  for  the  Supervisors  of  Manual 
Arts.  In  the  morning  the  State  Agent  for  the  Promotion  of 
Manual  Arts  teaches  model  lessons  in  several  of  the  nine 
primary  grades  v^rhile  six  to  eight  Supervisors  observe.  The 
afternoon  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  lessons  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching.  The  meetings  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
larger  general  conferences,  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  are 
much  more  valuable. 
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The  Massachusetts  Normal  Abt  School,  Especially  the 

Teachers'  Class. 

During  the  year  several  most  important  changes  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made  for  the  Teachers'  Class  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Normal  Art  School,  for  two  purposes. 

1.  To  relate  the  work  throughout  directly  to  the  needs  of 
State  supervision  in  all  necessary  details. 

2.  To  make  the  class  a  permanent  supply  of  efficient  and 
thoroughly  equipped  teachers  and  Supervisors  of  the  Manual 
Arts. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  School  Committee 
twenty-one  classes  in  the  Perkins  School,  grades  one  to  five, 
and  the  Prince  School,  grades  one  to  eight,  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  for 
the  use  of  the  Teachers'  Class  as  a  practice  school  of  the  Manual 
Arts.  Each  fourth-year  student  in  the  teachers'  class  has  charge 
of  an  upper  and  a  lower  grade  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks  each, 
and  observes  both  in  upper  and  lower  grades  ten  weeks  each. 
All  work  is  done  under  two  critic  teachers,  and  includes  draw- 
ing, painting,  visual  design  and  constructive  work  in  the  crafts. 

For  the  teachers'  four-years  course  Principal  Bartlett  has  con- 
fined the  academic  and  technical  work  in  the  arts,  mechanical 
drawing,  mathematical,  shop  and  crafts  work  to  years  one, 
two  and  three,  freeing  the  fourth  year  for  specialized  work. 

For  the  specialized  fourth-year  work  has  been  arranged  a 
fifty-hour  course  in  psychology  and  pedagogy,  given  by  Miss 
Mary  A.  Laing,  in  place  of  Mrs.  Batchelder,  resigned. 

And,  finally,  Miss  Lucy  D.  Taylor  has  been  engaged  to  give 
four  days  a  week  to  the  teachers'  class. 

The  program  for  the  class  follows :  — 

Tuesday ;  — 

9     -12       Given  subject,  for  example,  Object  Drawing. 
12.30-  2       English. 

Wednesday :  — 

f  %  class,  Water  Color. 
I  V^  class,  Industrial  Work. 
12.30-  2       Blackboard  Drawing. 
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Thursday :  — 

9     -11.30   n 

12.30-  2 


Y2  class,  Woodworking. 
V^  class,  Arts  and  Crafts. 
Vi  class,  Woodworking. 
V^  class,  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Friday :  — 

9     -12       Given  subject,  for  example.  Object  Drawing. 
12.30-  2       English,  first  half-year. 

History  of  Education,  second  half-year. 
Saturday :  — 

9     -12       Laboratory  study  of  Supervision'  and  teaching. 
12.30-  2       Psychology,  first  half-year. 
Pedagogy,  second  half-year. 

The  Saturday  laboratory  work  of  the  supervision  course  is 
given  above,  p.  232. 

Such  a  course  creates  power  within  the  student  more  suc- 
cessfully to  adjust  the  Manual  Arts  to  the  requirements  of  the 
different  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  and  to  co-operate  under- 
standingly  with  superintendents  and  committees. 

The  Primaky  Schools. 

Including  a  Constructive  Outline  for  correlating  courses  of 
study  in  the  Manual  Arts  for  the  nine  grades,  pp.  239-242. 

The  Supervisor's  chief  aim  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
to  make  articles  both  usable  in  themselves  and  to  which  con- 
structive  and  decorative  design  could  be  applied.  While  now, 
as  a  result  of  this  experience,  things  for  children  to  make  are 
more  wisely  chosen,  and  practically  suited  to  the  child's  de- 
velopment and  social  environment,  visual  design  has  proved  to 
be,  mentally,  the  most  important  and  successful  part  of  the 
work.  It  also  becomes  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  confine 
this  crafts  work  in  the  nine  primary  grades  to  the  kind  of 
object-making  which  is  vitally  related  to  the  industries,  so 
that  when  the  boy  or  girl  senses  the  need  of  choosing  a  voca- 
tion, the  experiences  back  of  him  will  have  widened  his  horizon 
sufficiently,  and  familiarized  him  with  enough  kinds  of  hand 
work,  to  help  him  choose  more  intelligently. 

One  disadvantage  in  the  multiplicity  of  things  made  is  that 
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drawing  has  been  noticeably  crowded  out  to  make  time.  .  Since 
drawing  is  the  most  universally  available  and  important  divi- 
sion of  the  Manual  Arts,  and  visual  design  the  most  important 
mental  element  in  the  Manual  Arts,  drawing  should  be  re- 
instated and  even  extended  in  time,  and  constructive  design 
be  made  the  foundation  in  all  the  crafts  and  manual  training. 
That  is,  all  objects  planned  to  be  ^ven  to  children  to  make  by 
hand  should  be  based  on  constructive  visual  design.  The  place 
of  drawing  and  design  in  the  public  school  system  has  been 
discussed  in  my  report  as  State  Agent,  dated  January,  1909, 
p.  270. 

Suggestions  for  outlining  a  course  in  the  Manual  Arts  for 
the  primary  eight  or  nine  grades,  see  pp.  239-242. 

Because  the  aim  of  the  Manual  Arts  in  the  public  schools  is 
to  develop  the  brains  and  thinking  power  of  children,  the  lines  of 
the  work  will  remain  unchanged  throughout  the  whole  public 
school  course.  Since  that  is  the  case  such  a  general  outline  as 
follows  must  necessarily  be  so  simple  as  to  seem  unimportant. 
However,  in  practice,  the  application  of  the  course  is  an  ex- 
tremely complex  process,  because  it  requires :  — 

1.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  develop  brain  and  thinking 
power. 

2.  Keen  observation  of  degree  of  development  at  each  stage 
of  the  process. 

3.  Accurate  judgment  in  what  to  giv^  to  keep  the  track  open 
for  further  development;  and,  of  equal  importance,  what  not 
to  give  which  might  hinder  the  process  by  clogging,  side-track- 
ing or  diffusion. 

Familiarity  with  book  and  periodical  publications  is  de- 
sirable, provided  that  the  reader  knows  the  definite  needs  of 
his  own  definite  purpose,  selects  material  which  will  meet  those 
needs,  and,  most  important  of  all,  discards  all  the  rest. 

This  present  outline  employs  two  lines  of  work  in  Visual 
Design,  following  two  fundamental  processes  in  which  a 
child's  mind  instinctively  works,  "  doing  things  "  and  "  talking 
about  things." 
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Constructive  Outline. 

For  a  course  of  study  in  Manual  Arts  for  the  primary  grades 
1  to  9  in  "  doing  things  "  and  "  talking  about  things  "  which 
shall  correlate  — 


L    Drawing  (Delineation)  and  Painting, 
n.    Drafting, 
m.     Constructive  Handicraft  in  — 

1.  Carving. 

2.  Modeling. 

3.  Embroidery. 

4.  Weaving. 


5.  Object  Making 


paper. 

cardboard. 

wood. 

metal. 

leather. 

fabrics. 


Special  Note.  —  In  arranging  courses  care  must  always  be  taken 
that,  wherever  possible,  work  at  any  given  point  (a)  shall  be  suited  to 
the  time  of  year;  (&)  shall  be  related  directly  to  the  other  studies  as 
preparation,  parallel,  completion. 


"Doiitff     TMngs"     in     Visual     Duign 
tkraugk     Comlruetw     Handiaraft. 


"  TaUeino    about    Thin0$ "    by     Dravring. 
{DeUnBoHon)   and  Painting,  Drafting^ 


TI. 


Gbadb  1. 


0ongtTueHv4  Handicraft. 

Th9  making  of  simple  objtcts,  in 
two  or  three  dimensions,  as  far 
u  possible  hand  work  without  the 
use  of  tools,  which  shall  be  eom- 
plete  in  themseWes  and  also  vis- 
ible units.  •  The  eye-watching 
proeees. 
Omamont  appUsd. 

<a)  With  water  color  or  colored 
crayons  in  shapes  interest- 
ing to  children,  which  shall 
break  the  surface  up  into 
other  interesting  shapes, 
(b)  Rhythm. 


and    Painting, 


Drawing     (Ddinsation) 

Drafting, 

I.     Pieturs  writing,  for  Idea  expression. 

II.  Object  drawing  of  natural  and  made 
objects,  to  get  Tocabnlary  for  idea 
expression  and  motiTSs  for  Tisual 
design. 

III.  'Bye'troining  in  seeing  difterences  in 
color,  siae,  shape  and  relation  of 
parts  of  objects  drawn  in  two 
dimensions. 

lY.     Hand-training  in  following  the  eye. 
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Obads  2. 


ConatruetivB  Handicraft. 

I.  The  making  of  objects  a  little  lese 
eimpU,  using  tools  requiring 
chiefly  hand  control,  which  shall 
be  complete  ideas  in  themselves 
and  visible  nnits.  Eye-watching 
process  for  some  general  purpose. 
II.     Ornament  applied. 

(a)  With  water  color  or  colored 
crayons,  in  shapes  interest- 
ing to  move  developed  chil- 
dren's minds,  to  break  the 
surface  up  into  other  inter- 
esting shapes. 
(&)  Rhythm. 


Dravfing     {Delineation)     and     Pointing, 
Drafting. 

I.  Picture  writing  for  more  complete 
idea  expression. 
II.  Object  drawing  of  natural  and  made 
objects,  to  enlarge  vocabulary  for 
idea  expression  and  obtain  mo- 
tives for  visual  design. 

III.  Bye-training  in  more  ability  to  see 

differences  in  color,  sise,  shape 
and  relations  of  parts  of  objects 
to  be  drawn  in  two  dimensions. 

IV.  Hand-training.     More  ability  to  use 

hands  to  guide  tools  used  for 
drawing  under  direction  of  eye. 


Orads  8. 


Constructive  Handicraft. 

I.  The  making  of  objects  requiring 
somewhat  of  deliea/te  hand-control, 
which  shall  be  complete  ideas  and 
visible  units.  Eye-watching,  to 
compare  others'  and  own  results. 
II.     Ornament  applied. 

(a)  With  water  color  or  colored 
crayons  to  train  the  desire 
of  the  eye  for  balance  by 
appropriate  spots  bilaterally 
arranged  to  keep  unity  of 
surface. 
(6)  Bhythm. 


Drawing     {Delineation)     and     Painting^ 
Drafting. 

I.  Picture  writing  and  drawing  of 
illustrations,  to  express  ideas  and 
accompany  stories. 
II.  Object  drawing  of  both  natural  and 
made  objects,  to  increase  power 
of  observation  and  begin  to  ex- 
press the  effects  of  nearness 
and  distance  of  separate  objects 
not  the  third  dimension  of  a 
single  object. 

III.  Eye-training  in  simple  proportion. 

IV.  Hand-training    for    more     delicate 

control  of  tools  used. 


Oradb  4. 


Constructive  Handicraft. 

I.  The  making  of  objects  with  more 
dHieate  hand-control,  which  shall 
be  complete  ideas  and  visible 
units;  and  the  beginning  of  more 
careful  eye-training. 
II.     Ornament  applied. 

(a)  With  water  color  or  colored 
crayons,  to  further  develop 
desire  for  balance,  and  be- 
gin to  develop  the  power  to 
see  variety  by  applying  to 
objects  spots  in  bilateral 
and  in  radial  balance. 
ib)  Rhythm. 


Drawing     (Delineation)     and     Painting, 
Drafting. 

I.  Drawing  and  paitMng  illustrations 
of  written  or  spoken  ideas  (sto- 
ries read  or  talks). 
II.  Object  drawing  of  natural  or  made 
objects,  to  further  increase  power 
of  observation  and  procure  mo- 
tives for  visual  design. 

III.  Eye-training    in    proportion,    third 

dimension. 

IV.  More  delicate  control  of  hand. 
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Gbadb  5. 


II. 


IL 


II. 


OofutrtieHvB  Uandierafi. 


The  making  of  obj^U,  btginninff  of 
flnger^ontrol,  which  shall  be  com- 
plete    ideas     and     Tiaible     unita. 
Eye-training  for  simple  details. 
OmatMfU  applied, 

<a)  With  color  or  neutral  In 
chosen  medium,  to  train  in 
simply  decorating  different 
shaped  surfaces  yet  not  to 
disturb  unity. 
{b)  Rhythm. 


Drawing     {DelineaHon)     and     Painting, 

Drafting. 

I.     Drawing  and  painting  illustration* 
of  written  or  spoken  ideas. 

II.     Object  drawing  of  natural  and  made 
objects,   to  begin  to  gain   power 
to  suggest  third  dimension. 
III.     Eye-training  in  more  accurate  pro- 
portion. 

rv.  Drafting.  Eye-measuring  and  in- 
strument-measuring of  objects  for 
freehand  and  instrumental  work- 
ing drawings. 

Y.     Finger-training  in  freehand  and  In- 
strumental drawing. 


Obadb  6. 


Constmetive  Handicraft. 

The  making  of  ohfecte,  eontintiing 
finger-control,  which  shall  be  oom- 
plete  ideas  and  visible  units.  Eye- 
training  as  to  which  of  several 
repeated  operations  is  best. 
Ornament  appUed, 

(a)   Which  has  been  designed  by 
the   children   in   variety  of 
color  and  shape,   combined 
to  make  units. 
(&)  Bhythm. 


Drawing     {DelineaHon)     and     Painting, 
Drafting. 


I. 


n. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


Orade  7. 


Drawing  and  painting  iUuetratione 
for  school  work  (geography, 
arithmetic,  etc.). 

Obfeet  drawing,  both  natural  and 
made  objects  in  three  dimensions 
for  the  purpose  of  fairly  accurate 
results,  also  motives  for  visual 
design. 

Eye-training  in  seeing  shapes  of 
foreshortened  surfaces,  and  pro- 
portion. 

Drafting.  Eye  and  instrument 
measuring  for  two  dimensioned 
drawing  of  different  views  of  an 
object  in  simple  freehand  and  in- 
strumental working  drawings. 

Continued  uee  of  hand  and  flngere, 
for  more  control  of  tools. 


Conetruetive  Handicraft. 

The  making  of  epedal  objects,  in- 
cluding difereiUiaiion  of  boys* 
and  girls*  work,  to  develop  more 
technique  in  hand  and  linger  con- 
trol. Objects  to  be  complete  ideas 
and  visible  units.  Eye-training  for 
details. 
Omamsnl  applied. 

(a)  To  train  eye-judgment  in  more 
and  subtler  variety  of  bal- 
ance in  color  and  shape  to 
make  unity. 
(6)  Rhythm. 


Drawing     {DeHneaHon)     and     Painting, 

Drafting. 

I.  Drawing  and  painting  ittustrations 
in  connection  with  special  work 
chosen  by  the  children  (dia- 
grams, plans,  sketches,  etc.). 
II.  Object  drawing  of  natural  and  made 
objects,  singly  and  in  groups,  for 
special  line  of  work  chosen  by 
children,  both  to  gain  more 
power  in  representing  third  di- 
mension and  also  to  get  motives 
for  visual  design. 

III.  Eye-training,    to    know    better    the 

relation  between  facts  and  their 
actual  appearance. 

IV.  Drafting.    Hand  and  finger  training 

necessary  for  the  making  of  more 
quickly  and  carefully  eye-meas- 
ured and  instrument-measured 
drawings  of  objects  connected 
with  special  work. 
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Gbadb  8. 


CoiMtruetive  HandierafU 

I.  Making  of  more  specialized  objects 
which  shall  be  different  for  boys 
and  for  girls.  Oontinued  training 
of  hand  and  flnger  control,  eye 
dosely  observing  hand  and  flnger 
moTements,  to  produce  more  skin 
and  create  self  eye-judgment  of 
child's  own  work  on  its  own  basis. 
Objects  to  be  complete  ideas  and 
visible  units. 
II.     Ornament  applied, 

(a)  To  train  the  eye  to  select  or 

design  ornaments  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  which  shall 
show  more  advanced  ability 
to  select  or  make  units 
with  balance  and  variety, 
of  color  and  shape. 

(b)  Rhythm. 


Drawing     {Ddineation)     and    PoMting, 
DrafHng. 

I.  Drawing  and  fwintinir  of  iOusirar 
tion  applied  to  special  work  eho* 
sen  by  children. 
II.  Object  drawing  of  natural  and 
made  objects  related  to  specialised 
work. 

III.  Bye-traiwing  in   the  power   to   see 

objects  as  they  actually  appear  in 
more  varied  positions,  for  ability 
in  memory-drawing,  and  for  the 
understanding  of  the  complete 
construction  of  objects  seen. 

IV.  Drafting  continued,  but  more  eom- 

plex  than  in  Ghrade  7. 


Gkaob  9. 


II. 


Constructive  Handicraft, 

Making  of  objects  which  shall  be 
complete  ideas  and  visible  units. 
Delicacy  of  hand  and  flnger  con- 
trol of  kind  demanded  for  spe- 
cialized work.  Self  eye-judgment 
of  child's  own  work  on  its  own 
basis. 
Ornament  applied. 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  training 
the  eye  to  make  fine  dis- 
tinctions in  designing  and 
choosing  ornament  for  spe- 
cialized work. 
(&)   Rhythm. 


Drawing     {Delineation)     and    PainHng, 

Drafting, 

I.  Drawing  and  painting,  both  freehand 
and  instrumental,  closely  related 
to  specialized  work  of  the  grade. 

II.  Drafting  and  drawing,  to  be  done 
from  data  actually  given,  or  par- 
tially or  wholly  imagined. 


The  Secondary  Schools  (High). 

The  present  High  School  situation  and  suggested  High  School 
courses  in  the  Manual  Arts  have  already  been  considered  in  the 
report  of  the  State  Agent  for  the  Promotion  of  Manual  Arts, 
dated  January,  1909. 

The  State  Normal  Schools. 
Including  courses  of  study,  pp.  243-252. 


Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Bridgewater, 
Fitchburg,  Framingham,  Hyannis,  Lowell,  North  Adams, 
Salem,  Westfield  and  Worcester. 
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The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  has  already  been  con- 
sidered, at  p.  236,  with  its  provision  for  training  Supervisors 
of  the  Manual  Arts. 

The  four  following  widely  variant  courses  of  study  give  an 
idea  of  what  is  being  attempted  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
^Manual  Arts  department  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

Course  1. 

With  the  junior  class  this  fall  has  been  taken  Representation  or  Ap- 
pearance Drawing.  We  have  drawn  the  type  solids,  sphere,  hemisphere, 
cone,  cylinder,  cube  and  square  prism,  also  similar  forms,  natural  and 
artificial.  The  natural  forms  were  taken  from  the  school  gardens.  The 
work  has  been  related  to  the  work  in  mathematics  and  science. 

We  have  studied  the  principles  underl3dng  Representation,  and  have 
considered  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject. 

Vase  forms  have  been  studied  for  form  and  curvature,  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of  refinement  and  elegance. 

Arrangement  and  Decoration  have  been  considered  with  reference  to 
the  students'  rooms  and  the  classroom. 

Water  colors,  handling  and  harmony. 

Stenciling  with  water  colors  for  schoolroom  needs  (book  covers). 

The  juniors  have  designed  and  decorated  an  envelope  to  contain  the 
material  gathered  in  connection  with  their  study  of  Literature.  They 
have  made  place  and  menu  cards  for  Thanksgiving,  and  have  done  some 
painting.  They  are  now  busy  with  construction  work  for  Christmas  — 
calendars,  boxes,  bookmarks  and  cards.  These  will  be  appropriately 
decorated  with  decorative  units  cut  from  paper  or  drawn  and  painted 
with  water  colors.  This  work  is  closely  related  to  constructive  work 
done  in  their  study  of  (Geometry. 

Pictures  by  the  masters  and  good  present-day  illustrations  relative  to 
the  Christmas  festival  will  be  studied. 

January  and  February  will  be  given  to  Drawing  in  Representation 
largely.  The  work  will  include  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  work  from 
memory  and  imagination,  group  drawing,  etc. 

March,  April,  May  and  June  will  be  given  to  Color  and  Design. 

The  works  of  art  in  the  school  building  and  those  sent  through  the 
Library  Art  Club  will  be  studied. 

The  senior  class  commenced  the  work  this  fall  with  lessons  in  the 
cutting  and  care  of  fiowers  and  plants  for  schoolroom  and  the  home 
uses. 

Studied  flower  arrangement. 

Choice  of  vase  for  the  fiowers  gathered  from  the  gardens. 

Placing-  and  Hghting  of  fiowers  arranged. 

Household  decoration  from  the  standpoint  of  the  house  decorator. 
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The  drawing  and  painting  of  flowers  for  the  purposes  of  Design. 

The  making  of  patterns  from  their  drawings  and  their  applications 
to  the  decoration  of  the  home  and  schoolroom.  Cloth,  leather  and  metal 
have  been  used. 

Stenciling  with  oil  colors. 

Teaching  the  use  of  the  Drawing  kits. 

Working  drawings. 

Developments. 

During  the  fall  the  seniors  gathered  the  flowers  and  arranged  them 
for  their  rooms,  the  classrooms,  and  on  Saturdays  sent  them  to  the 
Hospital. 

The  juniors  and  seniors  have  work  with  the  Director  of  Domestic 
Art.  We  have  worked  together  in  applying  Design  to  the  sewing  and 
household  arrangement. 

The  students  have  been  told  where  the  materials  used  have  been 
bought,  and  have  been  sent  to  select  and  purchase  those  for  personal  use 
obtainable  in  the  city. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  various  publications  helpful  in  teach- 
ing Drawing,  also  to  the  work  of  American  artists. 

Course  2. 
Representation. 

Model  and  Object  Drawing. 

Principles;  effects  of  distance  for  shortening,  etc.;  size,  level,  dis- 
tinction. 

Discovery  of  above:  — 

I.    In  application  of  (pencil,  chalk)  in  many  quick  sketches  of  fa- 
miliar   objects,    such    as    pails,    dishes,    watering 
trough,   tower,   lighthouse,   etc.,   boxes,    furniture, 
houses. 
II.     From  observation  of  object  for :  — 

1.  Proportion. 

Mass. 
Action. 

2.  Relation :  — 

To  background. 
To  other  objects. 

3.  Technique. 

Study  of  detail,  rims,  handles,  etc. 

Suggestion  of  solidity  and  texture  by  accent  and  quality 

of  line. 
Use  of  various  media,  —  pencil,  chalk,  water  color. 

4.  Composition. 

Selection  of  groups. 
Arrangement  of  groups. 
Rendering  of  groups. 
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m.     Trees,  animal,  pose:  — 

For  character,  action,  etc. 

in  illustrative  sketching. 

Motifs  in  design. 
IV.     Plant  drawing. 

1.  Quick  rendering  in  silhouette  for :  — 

Character  of  growth,  action,  etc. 
Relation  of  parts  as  to :  — 

Size. 

Position. 

Background. 

2.  Study  for  accurate  rendering  (pencil) :  — 

Foreshortening  of  leaves. 

Foreshortening  of  flowers. 

Study  of  joints  and  other  peculiarities  of  growth. 

3.  Effects  of  color  (with  brush,  directly). 

4.  Arrangement  in  frame,  according  to  laws  of  Design. 

Division  of  space. 
Line. 
Mass. 

Values. 

Color  harmony. 

Note.  —  The  gathering  of  material  for  all  nature  lessons  by  students 
IS  made  an  important  feature,  also  for  lessons  in  model  and  object 
drawing,  when  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  that  supplied  by  possible 
environment  of  schools  is  discussed  and  emphasized.  Helpful  articles 
and  books  are  also  noted. 

Color. 

I.  Theory  of:  — 

1.  Color  unit-Spectrum.'     ("  Color  wheel.") 

2.  Modification  of  color. 

Value,  hue,  intensity   (illustrated  by  "color  wheel"). 

3.  Value,  —  recognized,  defined. 

Scales  of  value,  neutral. 
Scales  of  value,  color. 

4.  Hue,  —  recognized,  defined. 

Related  to  standard,  added  to  color  wheel. 

5.  Intensity,  —  recognized,  defined. 

Scales  of  intensity. 

One  modification  in  intensity  of  each  standard  and  hue 
added  to  color  wheel. 

II.  Harmonies  of  color,  defined,  obtained  through :  — 

1.  Relation  in  value. 

2.  Relation  in  analogy. 

3.  Relation  in  opposition. 
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m.    Applieation  of,  in:  — 

1.  Nature  drawing. 

2.  Object  drawing. 

3.  Craft  work  which  employs  color  ( basketry ,  weaving,  em- 

broidery, stenciling,  etc.). 
IV.    Appreciation  of :  — 

1.  Consideration  in  dress,  home  furnishing,  room  decoration, 

schoolrooms,  civic  beauty,  etc. 

2.  Necessity  in  interpretation  of  literature. 

3.  Enjoyment  of  beauty  in  nature,  in  art,  etc. 

Design. 
L-    Decorative. 

1.  Principles  of:  — 

Space  division  by :  — 
Line. 
Mass. 
Motifs. 
Abstract  f  onn. 
Plant,  tree,  animal,  etc. 
Balance. 
Rhythm. 
Harmony. 

2.  Application  in  all  craft  work  calling  for  ornament  in :  — 

Lettering. 

Study  of  alphabets. 

Printing  mottoes,  advertisements,  etc 

Study  of  books. 
Cover,  titlepage,  subject-matter,  etc. 

Blackboard  work. 
Arrangement  of  bulletin  boards,  schoolroom. 
Dress. 

Arrangement  of  rooms. 
House  fronts,  street  skyline. 
School  yards,  gardens,  parks,  etc. 
n.     Constructive  Design  (Department  of  Manual  Training). 

1.  Objects  made  in  two  dimensions. 

2.  Objects  made  in  three  dimensions. 

Form  determined  by :  — 
UtiUty. 
Natural  beauty. 

Note.  —  The  study  of  the  history  of  the  Arts  in  the  United  States, 
and  especially  in  the  schools,  is  a  feature  of  the  work.  Courses  of 
study  in  Manual  Arts  are  studied  and  compared.  Students  observe 
lessons  in  all  the  grades  also. 
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Manual  Training. 
I.    Making  sketches. 
II.    Working  drawings. 

III.  Constmetiye  design. 

IV.  Handicrafts. 

y.    Modeling  and  carving  (at  present  limited  on  account  of  con- 
ditions). 
VI.    Weaving,  reed,  raffia,  string,  yams. 
VII.    Embroidery. 
Vlll.    Stenciling. 
IX.    Making  of  objects  in  paper,  cardboard,  wood,  metal,  etc. 

Course  5. 

The  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  come  from  high  schools  where 
excellent  work  has  been  done,  from  high  schools  where  little  training 
has  been  had,  and  frequently  the  pupils  who  come  to  us  have  had  no 
instruction  in  art  Our  first  aim  is,  therefore,  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  appreciation  of  its  value  to  the  individual,  whatever 
his  walk  in  life  may  be,  and  of  its  great  value  to  the  teacher.  We 
have  tried  to  make  the  work  as  broad  and  far  reaching  as  possible  in 
the  time  allowed  to  the  department. 

The  general  outline  which  we  submit  is  usually  followed,  but  is  modi- 
fied when  the  larger  interests  of  the  classes  or  the  school  seem  to  demand 
a  change. 

In  the  fall  we  begin  our  work  in  color  and  nature  drawing.  Later, 
the  material  thus  obtained  is  used  in  composition  and  applied  design. 
Still  later  come  the  problems  in  structural  design  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, followed  by  the  making  of  the  objects  planned.  The  study  of 
appearance  or  pictorial  drawing  is  used  frequently  in  relation  to  the 
structural  work.  (See  outline  for  structural  work.)  Object  drawing, 
grouping,  the  study  of  foreshortening  and  convergence  demand  con- 
siderable of  the  time  in  the  winter  months. 

There  is  also  observation  and  practice  work  in  the  practice  schools. 
Frequently  the  work  is  dictated  by  the  work  in  the  industrial  laboratory 
or  any  other  department  in  the  school  where  the  requirements  seem 
to  demand  drawing.  For  example,  the  planning  of  beds  for  the  school 
gardens;  color  scheme  for  flower  beds,  etc. 

General  Outline  fob  the  Junior  Class. 

Time:  two  periods  of  forty  minutes  each. 

1.  Frequent  observation  of  lessons  given  by  the  supervisor  in  the 
practice  school.  Later  these  lessons  are  discussed  in  the  classroom,  or 
the  work  is  reproduced  by  the  students. 

2.  Color.  —  (General  review  of  systems  previously  studied  in  the 
grades.    Color  schemes  planned  for  any  school  work. 
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Plans   for   color   schemes   for   schoolrooms,    the   home,   dress,    etc. 
Illustrative  materials  brought  and  discussed  by  the  pupils. 
One  simple  color  chart  made  by  each  pupil. 

3.  Design,  —  Modifications  of  geometric  figures,  square,  oblong,  circle, 
etc.,  for  use  in  wood  and  metal  work. 

Designs  for  bowls,  vases,  baskets,  woodwork,  and  other  simple  forms 
to  be  constructed  in  the  manual  work. 

Space  breaking,  and  application  of  principles  of  design  in  simple 
units  to  be  applied  to  metal,  leather,  fabrics,  books,  etc. 

4.  Tooling,  stenciling  and  weaving  for  the  structural  work,  color  and 
design.    Lettering. 

5.  Object  Drawing,  —  Quick  sketches  of  objects  made  or  to  be  con- 
structed. Sketches  from  the  object,  or  from  memory,  upon  the  black- 
board or  upon  paper. 

6.  Illustrative  sketching  for  work  in  history,  language,  literature,  etc. 
This  work  includes  landscape  composition,  pose,  animal  drawing,  etc. 

7.  Nature  Drawing.  —  Birds,  moths,  shells,  etc.,  in  pencil,  crayon 
and  water  color.  This  work  is  done  only  in  connection  with  the  science 
study. 

Senior   Class. 

Time:  two  periods  each  week  of  forty  minutes  each. 

1.  Each  division  spends  about  two  months  in  the  practice  school. 
During  that  time  the  pupils  observe  work  by  the  grade  teacher  and 
by  the  Supervisor.    They  also  give  lessons  and  assist  the  grade  teacher. 

Each  pupil  keeps  a  record  or  report  of  the  lessons  given,  and  illus- 
trates it  by  her  own  sketches.  These  reports  are  later  discussed  in  the 
class  room. 

2.  Nature  Work,  —  Each  pupil  makes  an  exhaustive  study  of  some 
plant  or  tree  in  the  science  work.  This  study  is  illustrated  by  sketches 
in  pencil  or  color,  and  is  finished  in  book  form,  with  a  cover  and  title- 
page  suitably  lettered  and  designed. 

3.  Blackboard  Sketching,  —  Before  going  into  the  practice  school 
each  division  receives  instruction  in  quick  blackboard  drawing  illus- 
trative of  many  lines  of  school  work.  Students  are  expected  to  use 
the  board  freely,  and  illustrate  any  lessons  demanding  such  illustration, 
or  whenever  the  pupils  may  be  helped  by  the  drawing. 

4.  Object  Drawing,  —  As  in  the  junior  class,  the  pupils  make  quick 
sketches  of  objects  to  be  made,  or  of  objects  already  constructed.  They 
also  study  grouping  and  composition,  the  mediums  used  being  pencil, 
charcoal,  crayon  and  water  color.  This  work  necessitates  the  study  of 
convergence,  foreshortening,  etc. 

5.  Structural  Drawing.  —  In  both  the  senior  and  junior  classes  the 
pupils  make  sometimes  freehand  and  sometimes  mechanical  drawings 
(to  scale,  etc.)  before  constructing  an  object.  There  is  frequent  con- 
sultation with  the  teacher  of  mathematics.  See  suggestion  for  structural 
work. 
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6.  Design.  —  Whenever  needed  for  books,  fabrics,  leather,  etc.,  the 
teaching  of  design  is  introduced.  It  is  strictly  applied  design,  and  is 
not  studied  as  an  isolated  branch.  Lettering  is  introduced  in  connection 
-with  the  book  work,  covers,  titlepages,  etc. 

7.  A  Short  Course  in  the  History  of  Art.  —  Sometimes  papers  are 
prepared  by  the  students,  and  sometimes  the  talks  are  given  by  the 
instructor. 

Course  ^. 
The  following  plan  indicates  present  attempts.     Improve- 
ments are  looked  for  continually.     Some  parts  await  further 
facilities  before  being  carried  out  in  full. 


STNOfSU. 


Aim 


To  (Wvelop  appraeiation  of  beauty  in  | : 


nature. 

man's  productions. 
To  develop  the  discerning  Judgment  neoeesary  to  suooesaful  production  and  to  satisfactory 

purchasing. 
To  cultivate  the  power  of  adequate  and  beautiful  manual  expression. 


of  the  subject 


Industrial  Arts. 
Pictorial  Drawing. 
History  of  Art. 


Knowledge  of  Industrial  Materials 


Industrial  Arts  includes  ' 


production 


(source, 
refinement, 
cost. 


manipulation  {l^^^ 


Knowledge  of  Industries(g^<-»- 

Knowledge  of  Design  (eocpressed  by  working  drawinei]  {2Jj£t|!j^* 


Making  things  to  meet  the  requirements  of 


the  school, 
the  home, 
the  community, 
one's  self. 


'  Knowledge  of  Perspective  Effects. 
Pieu^..  D»wi»,  indud,.  |  ^'Slte'^f '^ffl  D-i.„. 


Technique  of  the  Media. 
KnowledM  of  Pictorial  E 
.Making  Pictorial  Drawinga. 

Study  of  Historic  Handicrafts. 


History  of  Art  includes 


Study  of  the  Fine  Arts  of 


architecture. 

sculpture. 

painting. 


1^/  constructive 


decorative 


color  I 


EsaBrniALB  OF  Am  Expsbbsion. 
beal. 


Technique 


apparent. 

«»•.»  /  geometric. 
**>""!  natural. 

„_.„-.___*/  order,  unity, 
arrangement^  b^^^e,  rhythm,  harmony. 

of  execution  {  g^JS^-*- 


cras^n. 
pastel. 

o(th.m.di.|^; 

J  charcoal, 
[pen. 
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Clabsbb. 


StUDBNT  TSACBIKa. 


Forms  of  Work. 


Junior 


Senior  C.  B.,    . 


Departmental  students. 


Normal, 


Normal, 
Model,   . 


{ 


Simple  forms  of  teaching 


in  the  administarative  duties  of  the  school. 

{individuals, 
small  croupa. 
Teaching  of  Normal  Classes. 

individual  children, 
small  groups  of  children, 
.classes  of  children. 
Direction  of  administrative  work. 
Responsibility  of  a  class  for  an  CKtended  period. 
Direction  of  work  in  the  craft  shop. 


Teaching  of 


Tbb  Ybab's  AppOBnomcBNT  OF  TiMB. 

September  to  October  —  Pictorial  Drawing  (vegetable  world). 
November  to  January  —  Industrial  Arts. 
February  to  March  —  Pictorial  Drawing. 
April  to  May  —  Enrichment  (cokv,  form). 
June  —  Pictorial  Drawing  (outdoor  sketching). 


I.    EXCBPTZOMS'  AND  MODIFICATIONS. 

(a)    Normal  DepartmerU, 

Juniors  and  Departmental  students,  September  to  October  —  Introductory,  for  the  scope  of  the 
subject,  nature  of  required  wcn-k  and  technique. 

B.:I>,bn»ryU,Jun. {  SSS?  rf^S!''""'*- 


Elective:  Pictorial, 


(charcoal, 
water  color, 
pen  and  ink. 


craft  work  in  . 


'fine  bookbinding, 
jeweby. 

metal  wmk  and  emunellng. 
cabinet  work, 
leathw  modeling. 


(6)    Moda  School. 


Primary  Grades, 


/Pictorial  Drawing  throughout  the  year. 

•  iinr 


Gxmdes  IV.  to  VIII., 


Industrial  Arts  throughout  the  year. 

September  to  October  —  Pictorial  drawings  also  treated  decoratively  for 
an  object  to  be  made,  involving  a  review  of  the  previous  year's  con* 
structive  elements. 

November  —  Printing;  construction  of  schoolroom  convenienoee  for  the 
year. 

December  —  Booklet  making. 

January  to  February  —  The  special  industrial  work  of  the  year. 

March  to  April  —  Pictwial  Drawing. 

May  to  June  —  Enrichment  { JjJ^* 

NoTB.  —  During  the  eight  years,  each  child  has  two  opportunities  to  study  the  leading  forma 
of  manual  expreaaion:  weaving,  cardboard  construction,  modeling,  carpentering.  The  form 
of  the  work  given  is  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
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II.    Additional  Courbss  in  thk  Industrial  Abtb. 


Gbadb.  Subject.  Teaohen 


VII..girb,  . 

Vn..  boy»,  . 
Vm..  girls.  . 
Vm.,  boyB,  . 


Sewing. 
Carpentering, 
Book  making. 
Carpentering, 


Departmental  atudenta. 
Normal  men. 
Departmental  students. 
Normal  men. 


It  is  agreed  among  the  Normal  School  teachers  of  the  Manual 
Arts  that  it  is  not  possible  to  equip  a  student  for  the  work  of 
the  nine  grades  in  this  subject  in  less  than  two  hundred  periods 
of  forty-five  minutes  each. 

Although^  in  most  instances,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
teaching  of  the  Manual  Arts  is  now  done  prevent  its  full 
efficiency,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  time  as  at  present 
used  is  not  being  wasted. 

The  time  for  Manual  Training  is  more  nearly  the  same  in 
the  several  Normal  Schools,  while  less  time  is  given  to  the 
Manual  Training  than  to  the  Manual  Arts  teacher.  The  hand- 
work of  the  Normal  Schools  unfortunately  comes  under  these 
two  departments  of  Manual  Arts  and  Manual  Training;  un- 
fortunately, since  they  often  work  on  differing  fundamental 
principles.  On  a  basis  of  Constructive  Visual  Design  both 
could  be  included  under  Manual  Arts. 

In  any  case,  the  work  of  the  two  departments  should  be  so 
absolutely  differentiated  that  there  is  no  waste  from  confusion, 
duplication  and  contradiction  in  their  efforts;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  each  should  be  able  to  count  on  certain  work  of  the 
other  as  basis  or  completion  of  its  own,  or  as  correlation 
for  specific  purpose;  that  their  cooperation  should  result  in 
economy  of  time  and  material,  concentration  of  effort,  more 
comprehensive  covering  of  the  entire  field  of  handwork  possible 
for  Normal  Schools,  and  more  definite  mental  and  technical 
result. 

The  aim  of  the  Normal  School  course  in  Manual  Arts  is  to 
fit  teachers  for  developing  in  the  primary  schools  the  physical 
brains  and  mental  powers  of  children  five  to  fourteen  years  old, 
largely  by  means  of  fundamental  practical  problems  in  handi- 
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craft,  which  shall  bring  as  by-product  sufficient  general  aptness 
in  correlation  of  mind,  eye  and  hand 

(a)  To  solve  the  problems  adequately. 

(&)  To  give  appreciation  of  technical  skill  wherever  found. 

(c)  To  supply  the  knowledge  of  how  to  acquire  the  technique 
demanded  by  any  class  of  skilled  labor,  should  such  specific 
power  prove  necessary  for  wage  earning,  for  secondary  or  higher 
school  work,  for  personal  development  or  pleasure. 

The  training  must,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  time  given, 
develop  the  student's  mental  powers  by  exactly  the  same  phys- 
ical and  mental  means,  in  exactly  the  same  steps,  through 
exactly  the  same  constructive  mental  process  from  the  same 
starting-point  to  the  same  determined  end,  which  are  to  be  used 
later  in  the  actual  school  employment  of  developing  children's 
minds  throughout  all  the  eight  or  nine  primary  grades. 

As  the  graded  primary  work  is  a  consistent  constructive 
whole,  each  teacher  must  know  definitely  the  relation  of  the 
single  grade  taught  to  the  whole  course,  in  order  to  build  upon 
or  prepare  for  the  next  grade.  At  each  step  of  the  way  each 
problem  given  is  chosen  for  its  demand  upon  actual  mental  and 
physical  powers  of  children,  and  for  its  actual  result  to  chil- 
dren's minds.  By  following  these  guiding  principles,  and  by 
avoiding  complex  and  time-consuming  problems,  some  funda- 
mental work  may  be  done  in  all  crafts  without  diffusion  of 
effort,  and,  both  physically  and  mentally,  with  cumulative 
result. 

Whatever  systematic  scheme  may  be  arranged  for  actual 
teaching  of  children,  however  rigid  or  flexible  it  may  be  and 
however  variable  in  detail,  whether  the  particular  teaching 
occasion  results  from  outside  direction  by  teacher  or  from 
original  self-interested  choice  by  child,  the  following  funda- 
mental distinctions  imderlie  all  selection  of  problems. 

Both  between  different  crafts  and  within  each  craft  itself, 
exact  differentiation  between  kinds  of  material  must  be  made 
from  each  of  three  view-points. 

1.  The  first  is  the  physical  view-point,  that  of  the  body  as 
tool.  Material  must  be  selected  for  increasingly  subtle  muscular 
treatment:  by  hand;  by  finger;  by  direct  hand  and  finger  con- 
trolled tool   (pencil,  knife,  etc.)  ;  by  intermediate  hand  and 
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finger  controlled  tool   (paste  in  brush,  water  color  in  brush, 
thread  in  needle,  etc.). 

2.  The  second  is  the  mental  view-point.  Material  must  be 
selected  for  need  of  increasingly  subtle  correlation  of  eye  with 
direct  and  intermediate  muscle-control,  and  also  for  need  of 
wider  and  wider  range  of  mental  process  corresponding  with 
increased  variety  of  manipulation  demanded  by  the  successive 
problems. 

3.  The  third  view-point  is  that  of  actual  gain  by  children, 
in  handling  material,  of  the  conscious  mental  habit  of  recog- 
nizing power  to  discover  and  to  control  the  mind  from  within 

itself. 

Of  these  three  view-points,  all  concerning  results  to  children, 
1  and  2  may  be  classed  together  as  of  muscle  and  brain  tech- 
nique, of  which  unconscious  acquirement  under  direction  is 
intended  as  means  to  development  of  3,  conscious  personality, 
self-active  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fourth  view-point  must  be  used  which 
also  concerns  results,  but  those  to  the  material  itself:  does  the 
handling  process  produce  only  means,  raw  material  for  further 
use  (spinning,  braiding,  cloth  weaving,  etc.)  ;  does  it  produce 
objects  in  themselves  complete  ends  (rug  weaving,  basketry, 
box  making,  etc.)  ;  does  it  at  the  same  time  produce  raw 
material  and  complete  ends  (patchwork  squares  for  quilts, 
crocheted  and  knitted  blocks  for  afghans,  etc.)  ? 

With  data  so  obtained  a  systematic  and  consistently  con- 
structive course  can  be  arranged,  which  shall  accomplish  three 
distinct  and  most  desirable  ends :  — 

1.  Economy  of  time,  by  avoiding  needless  duplication  of 
simple  mental  processes  underlying  several  crafts. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  parallel  co-operation,  through  inter- 
change between  crafts,  for  increase  of  interest  in  work  and 
number  of  crafts  available  in  the  course,  by  allowing  repetition 
of  the  simpler  processes  necessary  for  mental  discipline  to  be 
made  in  variety  of  hand  work. 

3.  Cumulative  co-operation  of  the  whole  range  of  crafts,  since 
the  opportunity  for  intelligent  choice,  where  a  complex  ex- 
perience demands  complex  mental  process,  so  permits  selection 
of  portions  from  parallel  cases  of  identical  underlying  principle 
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that  the  needed  complex  experience  may  be  begun  in  one  craft, 
continued  in  a  second,  and  finished  even  in  a  third. 

Moreover,  the  training  in  judging  handicraft  by  mental 
result  develops  the  essential  three-fold  teaching  faculty,  the 
recognition,  the  grasp,  the  combination,  of  available  or  obtain- 
able means,  however  unpromisinir  such  means  may  seem  for  the 
desired  end. 

The  course  given  above  (at  p.  239)  for  the  grades,  1  to  8 
or  9,  will  serve  as  guide  for  teaching  the  Manual  Arts  in  the 
Normal  School  until,  under  present  unexpected  and  rapidly 
changing  conditions,  it  becomes  possible  to  prepare  a  more 
definitely  detailed  course  of  study. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  counsel  of  Mr.  George 
Turner  Phelps  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FREDERIC  LYNDEN  BURK^HAM. 


Appendix  E. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  ON 

SPECIAL   SCHOOLS   FOR  DEAF,  BLIND   AND 
FEEBLE-MINDED;  ALSO  MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOSPITAL  SCHOOL. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapters  39  and  87  of 
the  Revised  Laws  and  chapter  446  of  the  Acts  and  Resolves 
of  1904,  the  Commonwealth  provides  for  the  care  of  children 
who,  on  account  of  their  physical  or  mental  condition,  are  un- 
able to  attend  the  public  schools.  The  institutions  to  which 
these  children  are  sent  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  American  School  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  Deaf,  Job  Wil- 

liams, L.H.D.,  Principal 

2.  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Miss  Caroline  A. 

Yale,  Principal 

3.  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, 

Principal. 

4.  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Deaf  Children,  Medford,  Miss  Eliza 

L.  Clark,  Matron  and  Principal. 

5.  New  England   Industrial   School   for   Deaf  Mutes,   Beverly,   Miss 

Martha  0.  Bock^,  Superintendent. 

6.  The  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf,  Randolph,  Thomas  Magennis, 

Superintendent. 

7.  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 

Edward  E.  Allex,  Director. 

8.  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  Waltham,  Dr.  Walter 

E.  Fernald,  Superintendent. 

9.  Massachusetts  Hospital  School  (for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Chil- 

dren), Canton,  Dr.  John  E.  Fish,  Superintendent. 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  DEAF. 

Job  Williams,  Principal. 

Report  of  the  Principal. 

For  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  1909,  the  attendance  was 
173,  — 102  boys  and  71  girls.  Of  these,  Massachusetts  sent 
56,  —  36  boys  and  20  girls.  Eleven  pupils  were  graduated  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  —  5  boys  and  6  girls,  —  4  of  whom  —  2 
boys  and  2  girls  —  were  Massachusetts  pupils. 

The  school  day  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ends 
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at  quarter  past  9  in  the  evening.  The  class  sessions  are  from 
9  to  12  and  from  2  to  4,  with  an  hour  for  study  in  the  evening 
under  the  supervision  of  teachers.  From  quarter  past  7  to 
quarter  before  9  in  the  morning,  and  from  quarter  past  4  to 
quarter  before  6  in  the  afternoon,  the  time  is  given  to  industrial 
training,  —  one  set  of  pupils  working  in  the  morning  and  an- 
other in  the  afternoon,  five  days  in  a  week.  On  Saturday  the 
forenoon  is  given  to  industrial  work,  the  smaller  boys  working 
in  sets  for  an  hour  and  the  larger  boys  for  two  hours.  Sloyd 
and  cabinet  making  are  taught  the  boys.  The  girls  receive  in- 
struction in  sewing,  dressmaking,  mending,  cooking,  ironing, 
and  in  various  parts  of  light  housework.  The  endeavor  is  to  fit 
our  pupils  to  go  out  into  the  world  able  to  earn  their  own  living, 
and  to  be  producers  and  not  consumers.  In  that  respect  the 
success  of  the  school  in  all  its  past  history  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing. The  number  who  have  become  dependents  has  been  re- 
markably small. 

In  the  younger  classes  in  school  work  the  time  is  largely  de- 
voted to  the  acquisition  of  a  ready  use  of  the  English  language, 
both  spoken  and  written,  as  this  must  be  the  foundation  of 
future  progress.  This  is  the  hardest  task  that  the  congenitally 
deaf  child  has  to  accomplish,  and  requires  incessant  drill  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  school  course.  Whatever  sub- 
ject he  may  be  studying,  history,  geography  or  any  other,  the 
study  of  the  English  language  and  ability  to  express  ideas  in 
it  is  a  part  of  it,  and  often  the  most  important  part. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  was  excellent  and  good 
progress  was  made  in  all  departments. 


THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  NORTHAMPTON. 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  Principal. 

Extracts  from  the  Forty-second  Annual  Report  for  the 

Corporation. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Clarke  School  for  the 
Deaf  during  the  past  year  was  154.  Of  these,  110  were  sup- 
ported by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  8  by  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, 6  by  Xew  Hampshire,  and  there  were  30  paying  pupils. 
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The  on-going  of  the  school  in  all  that  relates  to  the  work 
of  the  teachers  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  satisfac- 
tory. The  school  is  still  suffering,  and  apparently  may  long 
suffer^  for  the  need  of  appropriate  equipment  for  its  work.  Pri- 
vate benefactors  look  upon  the  school  as  under  the  protection 
and  commanding  the  support  of  the  State;  the  authorities  of 
the  State  look  upon  it  as  largely  a  private  institution,  founded 
by  the  gifts  of  a  single  individual  and  directed  by  a  self -perpetu- 
ating body.  The  State  has  for  many  years  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  school  a  fixed  sum  for  each  of  a  hundred  or  more  pupils 
whose  parents  and  guardians  have  chosen  this  school  and  its 
methods^  under  the  liberty  given  by  the  statute,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  children.  Although  the  sum  paid  has,  with  in- 
creasing expenses  of  living,  been  several  times  augmented,  the 
State  has  never  covered  the  full  cost  to  the  institution  of  the 
tuition  and  board  and  supervision  of  its  pupils.  How  great  is 
the  amount  which  this  school  has  contributed,  in  the  forty-two 
years  of  its  existence,  to  the  wealthy  state  of  Massachusetts,  can- 
not be  correctly  estimated ;  but,  if  we  include  the  interest  on  the 
plant,  which  is  worth  nearly  or  quite  $200,000,  the  sum  mounts 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Undoubtedly  the 
influence  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  this  con- 
nection between  the  school  and  the  State.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  discharge  of  the  great  obligation  to  very  many  handicapped 
for  life  has  been  accomplished  by  the  State  at  a  very  low  cost, 
and  in  a  manner  which  has  brought  honor  to  the  State  in  the 
entire  country  and  wherever  in  Europe  there  is  interest  in  the 
teaching  of  deaf  mutes.  It  is  to  the  great  honor  of  Massachu- 
setts that  early  and  cheerfully  the  obligation  of  the  State  to 
children  deaf,  or  otherwise  limited,  was  acknowledged,  and  gen- 
erous provision  made  for  the  education  of  such  children.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  slowness  with  which,  for  instance, 
in  England  this  obligation  of  the  State  has  been  discharged.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  was  the  first  of  the  New  England  States 
to  incorporate  and  patronize  a  school  where  lip-reading  and 
articulation  should  be  the  method  of  bringing  deaf  mutes  into 
communication  and  social  relations  with  their  fellow-beings. 
This  method  has  now  been  partially  adopted  in  nearly  all  of  the 
great  schools  of  the  country  and  in  some  wholly.    It  has  been  a 
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wonderful  movement,  and  one  in  which  this  school  has  always 
been  in  the  very  front  rank  and  has  always  received  the  com- 
mendation of  those  qualified  to  judge. 

The  per  capita  expenses  in  a  school  like  ours  are  necessarily 
beyond  those  in  larger  schools.  Difficulties  of  grading  often 
necessitate  small  classes,  although  it  is  now  customary  in  all 
the  best  schools  for  the  deaf,  by  whatever  method  taught,  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  class  to  10  or  12,  because  of  the  great  need 
of  individual  instruction  in  every  department  of  this  work.  The 
division  of  the  schools  into  three  departments,  both  for  family 
life  and  for  school  work,  with  the  increased  number  of  super- 
visors for  these  groups  of  children,  surely  increases  the  expense 
of  these  groups  of  children,  but  all  these  increased  expenditures 
are  made  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  because 
better  results  may  be  obtained  for  them  by  so  doing.  The  best 
that  training  can  do  is  surely  none  too  good  for  children  so 
handicapped. 

No  pupils  were  graduated  from  the  school  proper  this  year. 
Pupils  are  not  graduated  unless  they  have  completed  a  definite 
course  of  study,  for  which  ten  or  twelve  years  is  allowed.  This 
certainly  is  not  unreasonable  when  one  considers  that  the  aver- 
age hearing  child,  entering  school  with  a  considerable  use  of 
language  at  his  command,  is  allowed  nine  years  to  reach  even  the 
high  school.  In  addition  to  this  mental  development  these  grad- 
uates have  acquired  a  valuable  amount  of  speech  and  speech- 
reading.  Occasionally  parents  desire  to  remove  a  child  before 
the  close  of  its  school  term  in  order  to  put  him  to  work,  but 
quite  as  often  the  parents  are  eager  that  the  child  should  re- 
main at  the  school  as  long  as  possible. 

In  its  special  work  of  education  for  the  deaf  by  the  method 
of  articulation,  the  Clarke  School  has  gained  and  maintained  a 
position  universally  recognized.  But  in  the  matter  of  industrial 
training,  which  has  of  late  assumed  a  new  importance,  now  fully 
sanctioned  by  recent  legislation,  we  have  long  pursued  here  a 
course  which  has  shown  for  years  interesting  results.  In  our 
cabinet  shop  and  in  wood-carving,  as  well  as  in  our  sloyd  classes, 
drawing  classes  and  household  economics,  we  have  so  trained 
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boys,  and  in  drawing  and  domestic  work  girls  also,  that  our 
graduates  have  invariably  become  self-supporting.  Those  pupils 
who  have  left  the  school  before  graduating,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  have  also,  in  most  cases,  been  able  to  earn  their  own 
living,  unless  feeble-mindedness  or  parental  neglect  prevented. 
This  fact  seems  to  entitle  us,  even  more  than  the  excellence  of 
the  training  we  give  in  English  and  in  good  habits,  to  the  re- 
payment by  the  State  of  the  whole  expense  we  annually  incur. 
Without  advertisement  or  parade  we  have  been  doing  here,  ac- 
cording to  our  opportunities,  for  at  least  thirty  years,  what 
public  opinion  at  last  demands  under  the  title  of  "  industrial 
education."  To  illustrate  and  support  what  is  here  said,  we 
beg  to  copy  from  the  latest  report  of  your  Board  (pp.  362-364) 
this  statement,  made  by  our  principal.  Miss  Yale,  in  response 
to  inquiries  by  an  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education :  — 

Realizing  that  the  greatest  needs  of  the  deaf  child  are  power  of  ex- 
pression and  communication,  as  well  as  fuller  mental  development,  we 
have  always  kept  the  five  hours  of  the  school  day  intact  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  spoken  and  written  language  and  the  studies  of  the  ordi- 
nary elementary  school  course,  and  have  relegated  so-called  industrial 
work  to  the  out-of -school  hours,  giving  every  child  one  or  two  hours 
each  day  of  this  training. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  boarding  school  for  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  our  pupils  is  that  boys  and  girls  may,  in  the  most  natural 
way,  engage  in  the  multitudinous  helpful  activities  of  a  S3rstematically 
conducted  household.  Each  child,  according  to  his  age  and  capacity, 
assists  in  the  care  of  his  own  bedroom,  and  takes  his  small  but  regular 
share  in  the  care  of  the  common  play  rooms,  sitting  rooms,  study  and 
school  rooms,  while  the  older  boys  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  shops 
and  gymnasiums. 

Each  boy  may  —  on  payment  of  the  cost  of  material  —  become  the 
owner  of  the  chair,  table,  desk,  sideboard  or  clock-case  which  he  has 
made.  The  policy  of  introducing  a  number  of  trades  and  assigning  a 
part  of  our  boys  to  each,  has  seemed  to  us  unwise  for  many  reasons. 
We  have  judged  it  wiser  to  confine  their  industrial  training  to  the  use 
of  a  single  material  and  that  preferably  wood.  This  training,  added 
to  the  mental  development  which  they  gain,  will  prepare  them  to  make 
a  wise  choice  of  occupation  and  fit  them  to  succeed  in  it.  Naturally, 
in  a  manufacturing  State  like  this,  many  of  our  boys  will  take  up  the 
same  work  as  that  in  which  their  fathers  and  brothers  are  engaged, 
and  for  which  the  skill  of  hand  and  eye  and  the  habits  of  industry 
inculcated  here  will  help  to  fit  them. 
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The  normal  pupils  numbered  11  the  past  year.  They  pay 
for  their  board,  but  the  American  Association  to  promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  contributes  $1,500  yearly  for 
the  tuition  of  10  of  these  pupils.  It  was  at  the  request  of  thia 
association  that  the  school  undertook  the  work  of  training  teach- 
ers. The  graduating  exercises  occurred  on  the  evening  of  June 
8,  when  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Prof. 
Irving  F.  Wood  and  the  president  of  the  corporation.  It  was  a 
very  interesting  occasion.  The  11  pupils,  from  different  States 
of  the  Union,  who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  the  great  work 
of  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf,  represented  in  one  of  its  noblest 
aspects  the  influence  of  modem  Christianity.  It  was  impossible 
to  think  of  them  as  carrying  the  teaching  methods  of  this  school 
into  all  parts  of  the  country  without  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude 
that  a  work  is  being  done  here  so  quiet  and  obscure  as  to  be 
almost  unknown  in  the  whirl  of  modern  life,  and  yet  certain  to 
bring  to  very  many  children  a  large  reach  and  joy  of  compan- 
ionship from  which  deafness  naturally  shuts  them  out.  As  one 
of  the  speakers  said,  they  are  "  to  perform  the  miracle  of  mak- 
ing the  dumb  to  speak."  The  graduation  of  ten  or  more  teachers 
each  year  from  the  normal  class  of  this  school  is  a  service  which 
the  members  of  the  Board  may  well  consider  as  entitling  this 
school  to  special  recognition.  A  distinction  so  unique  may  well 
receive  attention  from  the  Board,  as  a  chief  function  of  the 
Board  is  to  see  that  good  teachers  are  trained  for  the  children  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Graduates  of  our  normal  class  are  now 
teaching  deaf  mutes  according  to  the  methods  of  this  school  in 
27  different  States  of  the  Union. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  BOSTON. 

Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  PRmciPAL. 

Report  of  Walteb  S.  Paeker,  Assistant  Superintendent, 

Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  reopened  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1908,  with  136  of  its  former  pupils,  —  68  boys  and  68  girls. 
During  the  year,  20  boys  and  12  girls  were  admitted,  4  boys 
left  to  go  to  work,  2  girls  died,  1  girl  left  to  enter  a  school  with 
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hearing  children,  1  to  go  to  work,  and  3  other  girls  on  account 
of  delicate  health,  making  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  close  of 
the  year  in  June,  1909,  157,  —  84  boys  and  73  girls. 

Eight  pupils  were  graduated  on  the  25th  of  June  and  re- 
ceived diplomas.  Six  of  these  had  acquired  a  knowledge  and 
use  of  spoken  English  before  entering  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
and  on  leaving  it,  with  an  understanding  and  use  of  written 
English,  an  appreciation  of  books  as  a  means  of  continuing 
their  education  through  life,  and  with  trained  sight  to  enable 
them  to  understand  the  speech  of  others,  they  were  prepared  to 
go  on  with  advanced  courses  of  study  in  schools  with  hearing 
pupils,  or  to  take  places  with  bread-winners,  if  necessity  re- 
quired. 

Reports  of  the  success  of  the  graduates  of  1908  are  gratifying, 
as  showing  the  ability  of  deaf  boys  and  girls  to  share,  with  hear^ 
ing  persons,  opportunities  for  study  and  work.  One  boy  last 
year  earned  good  rank  in  a  private  school  for  hearing  boys, 
another  held  his  place  in  a  large  public  high  school,  2  others 
did  commendable  work  in  a  manual  training  school,  while  2 
others  had  mechanical  work  with  hearing  young  men. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  all  of  the  various  departments 
was  uniformly  good  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  new  provisional  course  of  study  for  the  elementary 
schools  of  Boston  are  statements  which  so  aptly  express  thoughts 
that  dominate  all  efforts  for  the  education  of  deaf  children  that 
they  are  here  quoted :  — 

The  object  of  the  English  work  in  elementary  schools  is  to  train 
pupils  to  speak,  read  and  write  the  mother  tongue,  and  to  enjoy  and 
profit  by  its  literature.  .  .  . 

For  the  reason  that  we  make  use  of  the  mother  tongue  in  speech  far 
more  than  in  writing,  and  because  an  individual's  degree  of  education 
and  culture  is  judged  by  his  speech  more  often  than  in  any  other  way, 
it  seems  imperative  that  a  definite,  progressive,  far-sighted  effort  should 
be  made  to  improve  the  speech  of  the  pupil.  .  .  . 

Progress  in  spoken  English  is  dependent  upon  environment,  instruc- 
tion and  practice.  .  .  .  Practice  is  the  most  effective  means  of  getting 
the  power  to  use  language  correctly,  as  speech  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
habit.  ... 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  elementary  reading  is  to  train  the  pupils  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  find  independently  the  thought  expressed  in 
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written  or  printed  words,  in  order  that  they  may  eventually  tnm  to 
books  for  knowledge,  pleasure  and  inspiration.  .  .  . 

The  Boston  Educational  Association  for  Deaf  Children  con- 
tinues its  valuable  services  for  the  pupils  of  this  school  by  pro- 
viding for  weekly  meetings  of  ladies  with  the  older  girls  and  of 
gentlemen  with  the  boys.  In  addition  to  encouragement  in  the 
use  of  speech  and  speech-reading,  these  friends  took  the  pupils 
to  places  of  amusement,  to  points  of  historical  interest  and  for 
occasional  automobile  drives. 

The  association  also  made  possible  much-needed  instruction 
in  speech,  speech-reading  and  English  to  slow  and  backward 
pupils  by  a  generous  expenditure  of  money  for  out-of-school 
teaching. 

Under  the  direction  of  two  members  of  the  association  a  dass 
for  instruction  in  handcraft  was  formed,  and  met  regularly 
for  one  afternoon  lesson  each  week  during  the  months  of  April, 
May  and  June. 

Vacation  classes  for  lessons  in  millinery,  dressmaking  and 
handcraft  were  taught  during  the  month  of  July,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Miss  Louise  Winsor  Brooks,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  hope  that  after  this  course  of  training  young  per- 
sons on  leaving  the  Horace  Mann  School,  or  soon  after,  may 
begin  work  as  wage-earners,  prompted  Miss  Brooks  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  this  plan  for  the  industrial  education  of 
deaf  girls  and  boys. 

Walteb  S.  Pabkeb, 
Aaaistant  Superintendent. 


SABAH  FULLER  HOME  FOR  LITTLE  DEAF  CHILDREN, 

MEDFORD. 

Eliza  L.  Clark,  Matron  and  Principal. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Repoet,  June,  1909. 

If  twenty-one  years  mark  the  manhood  and  civic  maturity  of 
a  citizen,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  which 
has  passed  through  twenty-one  years  of  tentative  effort,  of 
growth  and  of  broadening  of  mind  and  scope,  and  to-day  de- 
mands a  full-grown  recognition  of  its  place,  in  the  democracy 
of  philanthropies? 
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An  absolute  monarchy^  whose  ten  or  more  little  subjects 
think  it  a  republic,  it  has  sheltered  and  opened  the  door  of  a 
world  life  to  black  and  white,  to  American,  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Canadian,  Bussian  Jew  and 
Pole,  —  in  all  101,  —  who  mingle  as  one  family,  who,  by  re- 
specting others'  rights,  insure  their  own.  They  are  led,  not 
driven,  to  obedience.  Punishment  is  the  deprivation  of  the 
privilege  one  has  abused ;  the  golden  rule,  their  creed. 

The  principle  of  entire  justice  and  equality,  being  the  funda- 
mental law  of  daily  life  in  all  their  relations,  gives  a  steadi- 
ness and  poise  to  these  growing  characters  which  is  of  untold 
value.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  mental  awakening  we  bring, 
we  may  be  prouder  of  fhe  moral  guiding  that  reaches  these 
repressed  but  often  intense  natures  starting  their  world  pilgrim- 
age. With  the  small  number  of  our  children,  16  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  there  is  constant  study  of  each  individual's  needs, 
his  natural  lines  of  interest,  and  the  side  on  which  he  is  most 
open  to  su^estion  for  original  or  imitative  work.  This  makes 
a  gain  in  time  and  in  effective  result  while  keeping  the  interest 
alive. 

Welcomed  by  every  other  as  a  new  delight,  a  child  from  two 
and  a  half  to  five  years  old  comes  to  us  who  has  necessarily  been 
outside  of  the  family  discipline,  its  work  and  its  play,  and  finds 
a  world  made  for  himself,  of  which  he  is  the  center,  —  play- 
things and  games  and  other  children  of  his  own  sort  leading 
the  happiest  family  life,  in  which  each  holds  a  place,  with 
older  people  devoting  themselves  solely  to  opening  new  paths  of 
absorbing  interest.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  little  hot  and  misun- 
derstood tempers  cool  down,  that  the  country  peace  and  regular 
life  still  the  vibrating  nerves  that  have  stretched  vainly  toward 
companionship  ? 

Yet  in  this  home  life  great  results  follow  our  training.  In 
visits  received  from  normal  children  of  like  age  we  have  always 
found  ours  in  advance  in  writing,  reading  and  kindergarten 
work.  As  they  have  fewer  distractions,  their  gain  along  the  lines 
of  their  interest  is  rapid.  This  has  even  been  helped  by  the  use 
of  the  annex  as  a  schoolroom  only,  the  very  associations  of  the 
place  proving  a  stimulus.  To  this  they  go  with  eagerness,  school 
work  being  a  joy,  not  a  task.    Here  is  the  piano,  and  the  chil- 
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dren,  leaning  arms  upon  its  frame,  feel  and  respond  to  the 
chord  struck  by  the  teacher,  relaxing  the  throat  and  without 
effort  making  a  more  natural  tone.  This  can  be  raised  or 
lowered,  made  loud  or  subdued,  by  a  like  touch  on  the  keys. 

A  sense  of  vibration  is  also  cultivated  through  their  recogniz- 
ing the  different  thrill  of  the  several  guitar  strings. 

There  can  be  no  dry,  dull  teaching  where  everything  must  be 
shown  and  wrought  into  the  child's  understanding.  The  table 
service,  the  daily  dressing,  the  walks,  the  games,  all  are  made  to 
render  full  value  as  lessons.  In  class  the  little  circle  around  the 
low  table  is  busy  with  kindergarten  work,  drawing  or  writing, 
something  that  holds  attention  and  demands  care,  while  one  and 
another  goes  to  the  teacher  for  articulation,  for  reading  or  writ- 
ing the  blackboard  lesson,  getting  a  new  word  and  fitting  it  into 
place  with  others,  like  one  piece  of  a  picture  puzzle,  till  our 
children  of  about  six  years  have  a  vocabulary  of  over  two  hun- 
dred words. 

Nouns  are  shown  as  objects  or  the  pictures  of  them;  verbs 
are  acted  out ;  prepositions  visibly  prove  their  use ;  while  spell- 
ing, that  bane  of  childhood,  is  eliminated  by  the  introduction 
to  words  whole,  not  disintegrated.  .  .  . 

Study  and  play  alternate.  There  is  a  sand  garden,  grass  and 
open  fields,  and  an  arbor  as  playhouse.  As  the  day  wanes  the 
children  are  brought  in  from  play,  and  quiet  games  prepare  them 
for  the  simple  supper  and  sleep  that  dose  one  happy  day  and 
lead  in  the  next. 

A  physician  and  a  dentist  of  our  city  have  for  years  given 
their  care  freely  to  the  pupils,  for  which  we  feel  and  wish  here 
to  express  deep  thanks.  Our  average  of  health  is  high,  though 
many  children  come  to  us  in  poor  physical  condition. 

Towards  Miss  Clark,  the  matron  since  our  beginning,  the 
children  feel  warmest  love,  which  endures  beyond  their  pupilage. 
Besides  her  wise  direction  there  has  been  a  devotion  of  mother- 
hood which  has  won  all  little  hearts,  and  been  appreciated .  by 
their  parents.  Our  success  is  greatly  due  to  her  personality. 
Miss  Aymar  and  Miss  Morrison  with  skill  and  tenderness  fill 
important  places  in  the  home,  and  the  whole  staff  labors  with 
unity  of  feeling. 
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Entrance  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  of  Boston  finds  our 
graduates  often  much  in  advance  of  others  of  their  own  age 
who  have  not  had  early  training.  The  criticism  has  heen  some- 
times made  of  them  there  that,  with  imusual  alertness  and  readi- 
ness to  use  and  understand  speech,  they  demand  too  much,  too 
constant  information,  and,  lacking  it  through  school  limitations, 
become  restless.  But  can  we  count  that  a  fault  ?  Though  in- 
convenient and  undoubtedly  the  result  of  previous  individual 
care,  is  it  not  the  eager  pressing  forward  to  the  goal  they  strive 
so  hard  to  reach,  and  only  a  misfortune  that  their  demand  cannot 
be  met?  .  •  . 

To  most  of  our  friends  our  work  is  a  revelation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  reaching  and  developing  the  very  young  deaf,  and  its 
advantages  are  highly  estimated. 

We  look  back  on  our  twenty-one  years  of  pioneer  work  as  not 
ashamed,  and  forward  with  courage.  We  have  reasonably  ful- 
filled Mrs.  Francis  Brook's  high  hope  in  this  foundation,  and 
justified  our  demand  for  continuous  support  by  the  public. 
Our  care  and  our  labors  we  offer  to  the  State  as  the  duty  of  her 
children  to  her  future  citizens. 

Maby  H.  Hayes. 

JuMB  7.  1909. 

NEW  ENGLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

Miss  Martha  0.  Bock^,  Superintendent. 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Repoet  of  the  Trustees. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  have  continued  during  the  past  year 
without  any  changes  which  affected  the  work  as  a  whole,  al- 
though there  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in  incidental  mat- 
ters. 

On  account  of  illness  Mrs.  Persis  S.  Bowden  was  obliged 
during  the  month  of  December  to  discontinue  her  teaching,  and 
her  retirement  will  probably  be  permanent.  She  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  school  since  its  incorporation  in  March,  1879, 
and  during  these  thirty  years  she  has  given  herself  to  its  inter- 
ests with  constant  and  faithful  devotion.  Her  father,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Swett,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
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school ;  and  Mrs.  Bowden,  with  her  sister,  Miss  Swett,  were  its 
strongest  supporters  during  the  years  when  support  was  most 
needed.  Another  change  in  the  teaching  force  has  been  made 
by  the  succession  of  Miss  Davis  to  the  position  formerly  held  by 
Miss  Mutch.  Miss  Davis  is  new  to  our  school,  but  she  has  had 
excellent  training  for  this  work,  and  the  trustees  feel  that  she 
promises  to  become  a  valuable  addition  to  the  teaching  staff. 

During  the  last  year  the  school  has  lost  a  warm  friend  by 
the  death  of  Miss  Frances  £.  Wells.  Miss  Wells  had  been  able 
to  give  more  of  her  time  and  personal  attention  to  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  school  than  had  been  possible  for  many  of  the 
other  trustees,  and  it  is  precisely  this  sort  of  assistance  that  is 
of  greatest  benefit  to  the  school.  She  had  been  of  great  help  in 
many  matters,  and  her  place  will  be  a  difficult  one  to  fill. 

During  the  year  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of 
solicitation  of  financial  support.  In  Brookline,  Boston  and  Bev- 
erly this  has  been  done  by  means  of  a  circular  letter  instead  of  a 
personal  call  by  a  solicitor  representing  the  school.  It  was  felt 
that  a  change  would  be  agreeable  to  our  friends,  and  we  believe 
that  it  will  prove  a  gain  to  the  school.  For  the  present  year 
the  results  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  under  the  former 
system.  Miss  E,  Estelle  Davis  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  now  our 
only  authorized  solicitor,  she  having  taken  the  place  of  Mrs. 
Fielder  (now  Mrs.  Bickford),  who  resigned. 

In  the  month  of  December  we  received  the  legacy  of  $50,000 
left  the  school  by  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  Marsh.  By  the  terms  of 
the  will  we  can  use  only  the  income  from  this  bequest ;  but  this 
addition  to  our  resources  will  assist  us  most  materially  in  the 
matter  of  current  expenses,  and  also  in  making  certain  improve- 
ments which  have  long  been  needed.  There  will  still  be  many 
matters  of  a  really  pressing  nature  upon  which  money  must 
be  expended  soon,  and  we  shall  have  many  advantageous  uses  for 
a  greater  income  than  is  now  in  prospect.  We  have  always  been 
at  some  disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  schools  in  regard 
to  buildings  and  general  educational  equipment,  and  we  have 
been  obliged  to  omit  many  features  which  modern  education 
finds  to  be  necessary  for  an  institution  such  as  ours.  The  in- 
come from  this  fund  will,  however,  help  very  much  to  put  the 
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school  in  the  position  it  is  entitled  to  take.  Our  buildings  have 
been  recently  painted  and  other  minor  changes  made.  We  hope 
soon  to  go  further  in  this  direction. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  extend  our  thanks  to  all  those  who 
have  in  various  wi^s  shown  their  interest  in  the  institution. 
Our  assistance  comes  from  so  many  different  hands  that  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  make  due  recognition^  and  we  are  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude  to  our  many  friends. 
We  wish  particularly  to  extend  our  thanks  to  the  committee  from 
the  Legislature  for  its  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dudley  L.  Pickman, 

President. 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  School,  Dec, 

31,  1909. 

There  have  been  28  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year.  Li 
order  to  have  these  pupils  properly  graded  there  was  need  of  many 
smaU  classes,  and  the  results  thus  obtained  have  been  gratifying.  There 
has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  work  in  the  class  rooms,  and  we 
feel  that  we  have  had  a  successful  year. 

Miss  Daisy  Davis,  from  the  Morganton  School,  North  Carolina,  came 
to  us  in  September  and  has  charge  of  an  oral  class  of  particularly 
bright  children. 

Mrs.  Persis  S.  Bowden,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  school  for 
thirty  years,  first  as  matron,  then  as  teacher,  found  it  necessary  at  the 
close  of  the  year  to  give  up  her  work  on  account  of  ill  health.  She 
will  be  affectionately  remembered  by  all  those  who  have  attended  the 
school,  and  by  the  pupils  and  teachers  now  here.  Her  class  will  be 
in  charge  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Helena  Bowden,  until  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  June. 

For  some  time  we  have  felt  the  need  of  systematic  gymnastics  for 
our  pupils.  In  September  classes  were  formed,  and  Miss  Mildred 
Sturdevant  has  given  each  class  daily  instruction  in  the  class  rooms. 
When  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  room  suitably  equipped  apparatus 
work  will  be  given. 

For  the  industrial  training  of  the  girls,  classes  in  sewing  are  held 
four  times  a  week,  with  instruction  by  a  trained  teacher.  The  ironing 
class  meets  once  a  week,  and  the  girls  assist  in  the  work  of  the  house, 
thus  gaining  a  knowledge  of  housekeeping.  The  work  is  light  but 
practical,  and  gives  a  training  which  every  girl  needs. 

The  classes  in  sloyd  have  made  satisfactory  progress.     With  the 
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training  received  here  a  boy  who  left  school  in  June  at  once  secured 
a  good  position  in  a  cabinet  shop. 

Forty  chairs  have  been  reseated  by  the  younger  boys.  Shoe  repair- 
ing was  carried  on  throughout  the  year.  Numerous  improvements 
were  made  about  the  buildings  by  the  older  boys.  The  wall  paper  was 
taken  off  the  halls,  the  walls  tinted,  and  a  hard  pine  sheathing  put 
through  halls  and  stairwa3^. 

Material  for  a  mUch-needed  porch  was  furnished  by  Miss  A.  M. 
Kilham,  the  work  being  done  by  three  of  the  older  boys,  under  the 
direction  of  a  carpenter.  This  not  only  adds  to  the  appearance  of 
the  house,  but  is  a  great  protection  in  winter  and  summer. 

These  improvements,  with  the  painting  of  the  house,  put  the  building 
in  better  condition  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  The  addition  of 
a  modem  laundry  stove  has  greatly  increased  the  convenience  and 
efficiency  of  that  department. 


THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  RANDOLPH. 

Thokas  Magenkis,  Supjebintendent. 
Feom  the  Repobt  op  the  Stjpeeintendent. 

The  Boston  School  for  the  Deaf  has  finished  its  tenth  year. 
It  began  with  4  pupils  in  1899,  as  stated  in  its  first  annual 
report,  and  has  to-day  on  its  register  the  names  of  120  pupils, 
all  of  them  wards  of  the  State.  The  number  of  teachers  has 
been  increased  from  4  in  1899  to  14  in  1909.  The  school  is 
located  in  a  large  and  thoroughly  equipped  building  at  Ran- 
dolph, Mass.,  where  its  work  has  been  and  is  done  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  The  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion who  has  oflScially  visited  the  school  several  times  each  year 
since  its  establishment  is  surely  the  one  best  able  to  give  an 
opinion  regarding  it.  He  assures  the  teachers  of  the  school 
that  their  work  is  commendable  and  that  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  their  studies  is  very  satisfactory.  His  valuable  sug- 
gestions on  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to  the  school  were  of 
great  help  to  the  teachers,  were  very  thankfully  received  and 
assiduously  put  into  execution.  His  visits  to  this  school  have 
always  been  welcome  and  his  criticism  of  our  work  highly  es- 
teemed. 

The  children  under  our  care  are  all  strong,  hearty  and  healthy. 
No  illness  occurred   during  the  year   that  did  not  respond 
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promptly  to  medical  treatment  A  period  of  forty  weeks  of 
school  life  in  the  country  accounts  for  the  remarkably  good 
health  of  the  pupils.  The  farm  belonging  to  the  school  furnishes 
an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and  helps  very  much  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  health.  An  abundance  of  good  food, 
frequent  baths,  gynmastic  exercises,  many  acres  of  ground  at 
the  disposal  of  the  pupils  for  recreation,  together  with  the 
prompt  and  skillful  attention  of  the  physician,  Dr.  G^eorge  V. 
Higgins  of  Kandolph,  the  otologist,  Dr.  T.  J.  Reardon  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  oculist,  Dr.  William  Madden  of  Boston,  make  it 
possible  to  send  the  children  home  to  their  parents  in  June  for 
vacation  in  a  much  better  physical  condition  than  when  they 
came  to  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  September. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  having  our  school  in  the  country 
rather  than  in  the  city  is  that  we  are  able  to  have  a  farm  and 
garden.  .  .  . 

Teachers  of  deaf  children  are  engaged  in  a  noble  work.  Their 
cause  is  a  holy  one  in  so  far  as  it  brings  relief  to  the  afflicted 
in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  helped.  To  make  life 
happier  for  them;  to  teach  them  to  bear  with  patience  their 
affliction;  to  teach  them  to  forget  that  they  differ  in  any  way 
from  other  children,  as  far  as  enjoyment  of  life  is  concerned ; 
to  open  to  them,  so  as  to  understand  and  enjoy,  the  otherwise 
sealed  treasures  of  science,  art  and  literature;  to  give  them  a 
means  to  become  familiar  with  current  events;  to  make  them 
conversant  with  all  that  the  world  offers  to  those  who  speak  and 
hear ;  to  germinate  in  them  the  fruit  of  knowledge  hitherto  dor- 
mant ;  in  a  word,  to  make  them  glad  to  live,  glad  to  know  and 
practice  virtue,  always  progressive,  adding  to  the  sense  of  liv- 
ing much  of  that  which  makes  life  worth  the  living,  —  this 
is  the  consolation  and  the  reward  of  the  teachers  of  deaf 
children.  .  .  . 

During  the  year  the  pupils  gave  two  entertainments,  con- 
sisting of  drills,  marches,  dances,  tableaux  and  military  tactics, 
and  won  great  applause. 

In  September,  1908,  the  number  of  pupils  on  roll  was  114. 
During  the  year  1908-09  8  pupils  were  admitted,  making  a 
total  of  122 ;  2  pupils  were  discharged,  1  boy  to  go  to  work  and 
1  girl  whose  parents  moved  out  of  the  State.     This  left  the 
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number  of  pupils  on  roll  at  the  close  of  school,  June  16,  1909, 
120. 

During  the  year  we  had  the  following  cases  of  illness :  — 

Appendicitis, 2 

Tonsillitis, 4 

Pneumonia, 1 

In  June  we  had  a  mild  epidemic  of  measles  (17  cases). 
All  recovered  speedily. 

School  reopens  the  second  Monday  of  September,  1909,  and 
will  close  the  third  Wednesday  of  June,  1910. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Dibector. 

Bepobt  op  the  Dieeotob. 

The  trustees  of  Perkins  Institution  sent  the  director  to  Eu- 
rope last  spring,  that  he  might  study  foreign  institutions  for 
the  blind  with  special  regard  to  ideas  which  might  modify  the 
plans  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  school.  He  observed  the 
principal  institutions  of  England  and  Scotland,  of  (Germany  and 
Austria,  and  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  noted  that  the  tendency 
to-day,  there  as  here,  is  away  from  the  crowded  city  location 
to  the  more  open  suburban  one.  He  noted,  too,  that  the  G^er- 
mans  particularly  are  gradually  substituting  for  the  old  congre- 
gate of  block  building  the  cottage,  or,  as  they  term  it,  the  pa- 
vilion plan  of  institution  housing.  This  means  a  change  in 
the  usual  artificial  separation  of  the  pupils  by  sex,  age  and 
occupation,  but  a  retention  of  the  old  plan  of  congregate  kitchen 
and  dining  room.  !Now,  the  cottage  system  inaugurated  here 
in  Boston  by  Dr.  Howe  over  forty  years  ago,  and  continued  by 
Mr.  Anagnos  at  Jamaica  Plain,  is  much  more  truly  the  family 
grouping  than  this  pavilion  plan  of  the  Germans,  and  as 
conducted  here  is  not  more  expensive  than  if  run  with  fewer 
kitchens  and  cooks.  But,  even  if  it  were,  its  results  are  so 
superior  as  to  be  truly  economical  in  the  end.    Director  Allen 
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has  therefore  reeommended  embodying  Dr.  Howe's  family  plan 
for  all  the  pupils  who  shall  attend  the  reconstructed  institution 
at  Watertown. 

While  this  study  of  European  institutions  for  the  blind  has 
not  modified  the  buildings  which  the  trustees  propose  to  erect, 
it  has  given  the  director  a  chance  to  compare  European  with 
American  methods  of  educating  the  blind,  and  to  cause  him 
to  persevere  with  the  new  world  working  theory,  whose  results 
abundantly  justify  the  wholesome  view  that  blindness  does 
not  necessarily  preclude  the  possibility  of  life  eflSciency.  In 
the  old  world  competition  among  all  the  poor  is  so  great  that 
the  blind  have  little  chance,  and  in  most  countries  they  are 
not  expected  to  get  on  without  augmentation,  —  systematic  help 
of  one  kind  and  another.  They  are  taught  to  work  at  a  trade 
and  to  be  truly  productive,  but  are  always  looked  after  and 
helped,  the  institution  standing  in  loco  parentis. 

In  school  instruction,  however,  the  Europeans,  especially  on 
the  continent,  are  extremely  good  and  thorough.  In  Germany 
and  Austria  this  schooling  of  the  blind  practically  stops  with 
their  fourteenth  year  of  age,  after  which  they  enter  the  trade 
school  of  the  institution  and  apply  themselves  to  the  special  occu- 
pation they  expect  to  follow.  This  trade  department  is  usually 
much  the  larger  section  of  the  institution;  and  the  main  em- 
phasis of  the  preliminary  schooling  and  training,  from  the 
kindergarten  up,  is  towards  perfecting  the  hand  to  serve  as  a 
tool.  American  blind  school  men  can  learn  many  lessons  from 
the  experiences  of  Europe;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  insti- 
tution will  benefit  much  from  this  tour  of  its  director. 

The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one.  An  excellent  spirit 
prevails  in  all  departments.  The  chart  on  facing  page,  prepared 
by  one  of  the  instructors  at  the  institution,  shows  a  comparison 
of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  boys'  department  at  South 
Boston  and  demonstrates  clearly  how  wholesome  the  life  there 
has  been,  increasing  activities  producing  decreasing  delinquen- 
cies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  Oct  1,  1909, 
there  were  815  blind  persons  registered  with  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, which  is  12  less  than  at  the  same  date  of  the  previous 
year.    This  number  may  be  divided  as  follows :  — 
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Pupils  in  the  boys'  department, 82 

Pupils  in  the  girls'  department, 79 

Children  in  the  kindergarten, ;  120 

Teachers,  officers  and  other  employees, 12 

Adults  in  the  workshop, 22 

Beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts:  — 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  (Oct.  1, 1908), 191 

Admitted  during  the  year, 31 

Discharged  during  the  year, 38 

At  the  present  time, 184 


INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND  AT  THEIR  HOMES. 

Fbom  the  Kepobt  of  the  Tbustees. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Education^ 

The  same  four  teachers  who  have  carried  on  the  work  of  in- 
structing the  adult  blind  in  their  homes,  almost  from  its  be- 
ginning in  Massachusetts,  have  continued  it  this  past  year. 
There  has  been  little  change ;  but  the  work  itself  is  a  compelling 
form  of  service.  The  teachers  are  continually  stimulated  by  the 
good  they  are  able  to  do ;  so  that  what  might  ordinarily  become 
routine  employment  is  lifted  and  maintained  on  an  inspira- 
tional plane  by  the  natural  sympathy  existing  between  pupil 
and  teacher,  both  of  whom  are  blind.  It  is  saved  from  drudgery 
by  the  opportunity  of  personal  service.  In  fact,  the  opportu- 
nities for  helpful  social  service  are  so  great  in  connection  with 
this  work  of  home  teaching  that  no  one  is  fitted  to  do  it  unless 
she  has  the  sympathy  and  wisdom  for  social  work  too.  .  •  . 

Having  once  broken  the  ice  with  a  new  pupil  the  teacher 
usually  reads  something  aloud  with  her  fingers,  then  encourages 
the  pupil  to  learn.  The  older  and  less  courageous  are  started 
with  Moon's  type ;  the  more  vigorous  with  Braille's.  Both  types 
are  needed  and  probably  always  will  be.  There  is  much  printed 
in  each  form.  Sometimes  the  learning  to  read  takes  months, 
sometimes  only  days.  An  ambitious  reader  of  Moon  soon 
craves  a  less  cumbrous  alphabet  and  is  given  Braille.  He  is 
told  of  the  rich  stores  of  enjoyment  and  solace  ahead  for  him, 
and  that  he  has  but  to  ask  at  some  library  keeping  embossed 
books  and  the  kind  of  reading  he  wants  will  be  sent  free  of 
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expense  to  him.  The  library  of  the  Perkins  Institution  con- 
tains 1^190  different  books,  —  altogether  some  16,000  volumes. 
So  many  calls  come  for  these  that  the  whole  time  of  one  li- 
brarian is  given  to  the  circulation  department.  Last  year  4,507 
books  were  mailed  to  our  outside  readers,  who  now  number 
872,  —  an  increase  this  year  of  165.  Many  of  them  were  or 
still  are  the  pupils  of  the  home  teachers. 

The  Braille  is  a  finer  and  more  closely  printed  type  than  the 
Moon;  but  experienced  readers  prefer  Braille,  and  the  more 
experienced  they  are  the  smaller  and  closer  they  like  it,  within 
reason,  as  this  quality  facilitates  speed.  In  order  to  render 
the  transition  from  Moon  to  Braille  easier  there  has  been  issued 
this  year  a  Braille  story,  printed  in  large  gauge  and  with  wide 
line  spaces,  and  another  with  gradually  diminishing  line  spaces. 
By  this  means  the  ability  to  read  the  regular  print  is  sometimes 
gained  unconsciously;  whereas,  without  such  helps,  the  finger 
would  often  go  astray  among  the  lines  and  the  courage  to  learn 
to  read  be  lost,  —  a  thing  which  has  too  often  happened. 

Excellent  as  is  the  variety  of  books  in  these  embossed  types, 
the  Braille  has  been  enriched  these  past  two  years  from  our  own 
Howe  Memorial  Press  with  a  special  view  to  feeding  the  hun- 
ger of  adult  readers.  Some  80  select  short  stories  have  been 
printed,  of  which  from  12  to  20  copies  have  been  put  into  cir- 
culation. It  is  the  publication  of  these  and  the  extensive  ad- 
vertising of  the  fact  that  they  could  be  borrowed  for  the  asking 
which  has  so  increased  the  usefulness  of  our  collection  of  em- 
bossed  books.  "  There  is  no  frigate  like  a  book  to  waft  us 
leagues  away." 

The  thing  which  home  teachers  first  strive  to  do,  then,  is 
to  give  reading  to  their  pupils.  Heading  by  means  of  the  finger 
seems  to  most  people  a  wonderful  achievement,  and  so  it  does 
to  the  blind  adult  who  has  accomplished  it.  Thus,  reading 
does  more  than  provide  a  resource ;  it  becomes  a  mental  tonic 
He  who  can  read  is  no  longer  the  poor  invalid  he  was  before; 
both  he  and  his  friends  have  taken  courage.  Next  he  insists 
on  doing  little  things  for  himself  and  then  various  chores  about 
the  house  and  yard.  When  the  home  teacher  visits  him  now  she 
finds  her  pupil  mentally  receptive.  She  tells  him  of  what  blind 
people  have  done  and  are  doing  every  day,  and  so  fires  him  to 
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do  everything  that  he  can  do.  To  make  her  pupils  believe  in 
themselves  again,  and  to  make  their  household  believe  in  them 
also,  is  after  all  the  chief  mission  of  the  home  teacher.  They 
now  crave  other  occupation,  and  very  naturally  ask  what  they 
can  do  to  earn.  Here  the  teacher  can  and  does  give  lessons  in 
the  simple  home  occupations,  such  as  knitting,  crocheting,  chair 
caning ;  or  she  can  draw  upon  her  resources  for  suggestion.  She 
can  tell  of  selling  papers,  or  candy  and  peanuts,  and  the  like ;  or 
of  keeping  poultry  for  profit;  or  of  some  occupation  not  too 
different  from  what  the  individual  did  before  losing  his  sight. 
Where  the  blindness  does  not  accompany  other  physical  ills 
or  old  age  a  certain  return  to  efficiency  is  often  attained;  but, 
in  general,  this  is  not  to  be  measured  so  much  in  dollars  and 
cents  as  in  a  real  restoration  to  life  worth  living. 

The  districting  of  the  State,  mentioned  last  year,  has  worked 
well,  enabling  us  to  do  an  unusual  amount  of  teaching.  But 
now  that  the  Massachusetts  Conunission  for  the  Blind  also  does 
work  in  the  field,  at  the  homes  of  the  adult  blind,  it  is  evident 
that  by  a  union  of  home  teaching  with  their  work  both  could  be 
done  with  less  overlapping,  with  less  loss  of  time  and  money  in 
travel,  with  more  system,  and  therefore  with  more  economy  to 
the  State.  Bealizing  this  the  management  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  made  a  joint  effort  to  have  the  necessary  legislative  steps 
taken  for  turning  this  work  over  to  the  commission,  where  it 
naturally  belongs.  However,  the  bill  was  not  favorably  re- 
ported ;  hence  the  direction  of  the  State  Home  Teaching  for  the 
Adult  Blind  remains  where  it  has  been,  with  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  teachers  are  as  follows :  Miss 
Lillian  E.  Garside,  No.  4  Burroughs  Place,  Boston ;  Miss  Lydia 
T.  Hayes,  Orleans;  Mr.  Edward  Schuerer,  No.  16  Warriner 
Avenue,  Springfield;  Mr.  John  Vars,  No.  Y2  Huntington  Ave- 
nue, Boston. 

Statistics.  —  Number  of  new  cases  of  blind  persons  visited, 
98 ;  number  taught,  90 ;  number  refusing  instruction,  8 ;  num- 
ber enrolled  Nov.  1,  1909,  130.  Amount  of  money  earned  by 
the  pupils,  $433.61.  Summary  of  work  done  by  the  teachers: 
calls  made,  966 ;  lessons  given,  2,216 ;  miles  traveled,  33,958. 
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WALTHAM. 

WAIiTEB   E.    FeBKALD,    M.D.,    SUFERIKTENDENT. 
EXTKAOTS    FROM    THE    SUPERINTENDENT'S    RePOET    FOB    YEAR 

ENDING  Nov.  80,  1909. 


Males. 


FomaleB. 


Totals. 


Number  present  Nov.  30, 1908, 
Admitted  dming  the  year, 
School  cases, 


Custodial  cases. 


Whole  nimiber  of  cases  during  the  year. 
Discharged  during  the  year,  . 
Died  during  the  year. 


Number  present  Nov.  30, 1909, 

State  patients, 

Private  patients,  . 

New  England  beneficiaries. 
Daily  average  number  of  patients. 
Number  Nov.  30,  1909,  at  school. 
Number  present  Nov.  30, 1909,  at  colony, 
Applications  during  the  year. 


759 

156 

72 

84 

915 

86 

22 

807 

765 

23 

19 

789 

625 

182 


552 

99 

30 

69 

651 

63 

12 

576 

544 

16 

16 

572 

576 


1,311 

255 

102 

153 

1,566 

149 

34 

1,383 

1,309 

39 

35 

1,361 

1,201 

182 

471 


I  am  happy  to  report  a  satisfactory  year's  work  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  school.  The  school  and  training  classes  have 
never  been  so  well  organized,  and  the  school  instruction  has 
never  been  so  well  co-ordinated  with  the  other  educational  in- 
fluences. 

The  manual  and  industrial  training,  described  in  detail  in 
the  last  report,  has  been  still  further  developed.    Over  600  pupils 
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now  receive  daily  training  in  the  attractive  manual  building. 
With  the  eager  classes  following  each  other  all  day  long,  the 
building  is  a  veritable  hive  of  happy  industry.  The  pupils  are 
very  fond  of  the  varied  manual  training  exercises. 

All  of  the  manual  training  work  is  applied  to  the  production 
of  articles  which  are  useful  and  which  the  children  afterwards 
see  in  use.  The  following  activities  and  industries  are  success- 
fully carried  on  in  the  manual  training  building :  — 


Weaving  crash,  etc. 
Shoe  repairing. 
Painting. 
Carpenter  work. 
Wood  turning. 
Furniture  repairing. 
Cane  seating. 


For  Boys. 

Broom  making. 
Brush  making. 
Net  making. 
Coir  mat  weaving. 
Printing. 
Sloyd. 


For  Girls. 


Cooking  and  training  in  domestic 

work. 
Primary  hand  sewing. 
Machine  sewing. 
Weaving  crash,  linen,  rag  carpets, 

etc. 
Cutting  rags  for  rag  carpets. 
Spinning. 
Machine  knitting  of  caps,  mittens, 

etc. 


Braiding  rugs. 

Hooking  rugs. 

Lace  making. 

Basketry. 

Hand  knitting. 

Crocheting. 

Net  making. 

Embroidery  and  fancy  work. 

Jig  sawing. 

Sewing  clothing,  bedding,  etc. 


In  the  summer  time  the  indoor  manual  classes  for  the  boys 
are  suspended  and  instructors  take  the  boys  out  of  doors  to  ap- 
ply their  manual  skill  in  work  on  the  land.  Boys  of  suitable 
age  and  strength  are  taught  to  weed,  to  hoe,  to  drive  a  horse,  to 
handle  stone  and  gravel,  ashes  and  coal,  to  dig  stones,  to  lay 
down  lawns,  to  build  roads,  dig  drains,  and  finally,  to  harvest 
and  store  the  apples,  vegetables  and  other  crops. 

With  boys  of  very  feeble  mentality  this  outdoor  manual  in- 
struction forms  a  very  important  part  of  their  education.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  we  had  two  or  three  men  employed  all  the  time 
with  these  classes.    Each  class  was  made  up  of  10  or  12  boys, 
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and  the  classes  changed  every  hour.  These  boys  were  taught  to 
use  shovels,  pickaxes,  to  handle  cord  wood,  to  saw  fire  wood,  etc. 
This  work  is  carried  on  with  all  the  precision  of  an  indoor  school 
class,  and  the  results  are  most  obvious  in  improved  physical 
health  and  increased  mental  ability.  This  work  is  especially  ef- 
fective in  the  way  of  quieting  noisy,  excitable  patients.  The 
work  done  by  these  classes  has  been  on  some  of  the  rough  land 
which  we  have  not  yet  brought  under  cultivation.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  sort  of  training  for  the 
above  class  of  patients. 

In  estimating  the  average  population  of  the  school  it  has 
always  been  the  custom  to  count  as  present  those  patients  who 
were  at  home  on  vacation.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  those  of 
our  pupils  who  have  good  homes  should  be  allowed  to  make 
longer  or  shorter  visits  to  those  homes  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. Only  a  few  go  at  one  time  from  any  one  ward  or  building. 
The  absence  of  these  patients  does  not  allow  us  to  reduce  the 
number  of  employees,  and  the  expense  of  running  the  institution 
is  not  diminished  by  their  absence,  except  in  a  very  small  way, 
in  the  amount  of  food  consujned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
amount  of  food  served  cannot  be  reduced  proportionately  for 
these  irregular  temporary  absences. 

The  current  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $256,255.44,  or 
$3.61  per  capita,  with  a  daily  average  of  1,361  patients,  reck- 
oned as  in  years  past. 

If  the  average  number  of  patients  is  figured  on  the  actual 
number  present  in  each  house  each  day  of  the  year,  the  average 
for  the  year  would  be  1,281,  and  the  weekly  per  capita  cost 
would  be  $3.83.  .  .  . 

We  have  had  another  successful  year  at  the  farm  colony  at 
Templeton.  The  boys  continue  in  good  health  and  are  contented 
and  happy.  During  the  year  they  have  cleared  27  acres  of 
wild  land  ready  for  tillage.  We  have  140  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation. 

Our  crops  were  remarkably  good.  The  following  products 
were  harvested :  — 
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1;124  barrels  apples. 
1^373  bushels  beets. 
54^396  pounds  cabbage. 
1;660  bushels  carrots. 

302  bushels  green  corn. 

545  tons  com,  ensilage. 

147  tons  com,  etc,  for  fodder. 

110  boxes  cucumbers. 

194  boxes  lettuce. 


498  bushels  onions, 
8,059  bushels  potatoes. 
17,029  pounds  pnnypkin. 
2,948  pounds  rhubarb. 
20  tons  squash,  winter. 
94  barrels  squash,  summer. 
92  bushels  tomatoes,  ripe. 
120  bushels  tomatoes,  green. 
768  barrels  turnips. 


Thirteen  carloads  of  food  products  were  shipped  to  Waverley 
for  use  at  the  home  school.  In  addition,  1,600  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes and  400  bushels  of  other  vegetables  were  sold  to  other 
State  institutions. 

This  work  is  practically  all  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  boys 
themselves,  for  we  should  need  our  present  number  of  employees 
at  the  colony  merely  to  take  care  of  the  boys  if  they  were  kept 
in  idleness 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL. 

JoHK  E.  Fish,  Sctperintekdbkt. 

Extracts  fbom  the  Kepobt  of  the  Tbustees. 

The  trustees  are  able  to  report  an  additional  year  of  successful 
conduct  of  the  institution.  As  will  be  remembered,  the  original 
grant  of  the  State  was  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
for  the  care,  treatment  and  education  of  300  crippled  and  de- 
formed children.  Two  years  ago  buildings  were  completed  for 
the  immediate  care  of  150  children,  with  plans  for  future  en- 
largement to  accommodate  the  full  complement  as  the  number 
of  applications  for  admission  increased.  It  is  especially  grati- 
fying that  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  the  number  of 
applications  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that,  although  the 
school  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time,  it  is  now  necessary 
to  add  to  the  number  of  buildings,  and  it  is  expected  that  soon 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  full  number,  —  300.  .  .  . 

The  increasing  number  of  applicants  for  admission  since  the 
institution  has  been  opened  is  sufficient  evidence  not  only  of  the 
need  of  an  institution  of  the  sort  but  of  the  success  of  its  man- 
agement. 
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The  trustees  are  able  to  report  a  remarkable  condition  of  good 
health  among  the  children  during  the  past  year^  with  great  im- 
provement in  the  physical  condition  of  all.  In  some  instances 
there  has  been  restoration  to  nearly  normal  conditions,  where 
previous  treatment  and  care,  without  the  aid  of  the  best  envi- 
ronment, had  proved  of  little  assistance.  Fresh  air  and  the 
excellence  of  the  care  and  of  the  surroundings  have  made  the 
measures  of  cure  undertaken  more  successful  than  similar  meth- 
ods of  treatment  imder  less  favorable  conditions. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  not  only  been  excellent,  but  it 
has  been  better  than  that  ordinarily  existing  in  the  average  pri- 
vate home.  This  health  record  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
exercise  of  care  as  to  diet,  the  regulation  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  children,  the  excellent  situation  of  the  institution,  and  by 
the  provision  for  all  the  children  for  absolute  outdoor  life,  the 
encouragement  of  outdoor  play,  and  by  such  arrangements  in 
the  dormitories  as  provide  for  absolutely  fresh  air,  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  .  •  . 

The  problem  of  education  of  the  children  in  the  hospital  school 
is  a  somewhat  complex  one.  The  children  placed  in  the  school 
are  suffering  from  different  degrees  of  disability.  Some  are 
absolutely  illiterate,  although  they  may  be  of  an  age  and  from 
homes  in  which  reading  and  writing  with  proficiency  are  to  be 
expected.  Others  have  received  some  education,  but  are  without 
adequate  discipline  as  to  the  necessary  concentration  and  ability 
to  work  which  are  required  in  a  school  curriculum.  In  a  few 
the  mental  processes  are  torpid  from  the  years  of  suffering  and 
disability  and  the  necessary  deprivation  of  the  ordinary  mental 
stimulus  of  childhood,  while  others  have  an  unusual  mental 
acuteness,  which  needs  direction  and  training.  In  some  the 
physical  condition  of  the  child  is  such  that  but  little  instruction 
is  advisable,  while  in  others,  although  the  health  may  be  excel- 
lent, the  physical  disabilities  have  prevented  proper  education 
merely  from  the  patient's  inability  to  walk  to  places  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  plan  adopted  at  the  hospital  school  is  to  give  to  all  the 
children  the  necessary  elementary  instruction,  classifying  as  far 
as  possible  such  cases  as  can  stand  a  proper  amount  of  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  those  in  which  but  little  school  discipline  can  be 
borne,  furnishing  to  the  latter  the  best  hospital  care  and  nursing. 
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In  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  work,  attention  is  paid  to 
the  development  of  the  physique  by  outdoor  sports  and  exercise, 
as  well  as  by  an  almost  fresh-air  and  outdoor  life.  With  unu- 
sually good  facilities  for  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  at  all  times, 
night  as  well  as  day,  the  children  under  protection  are  given 
practically  an  out-of-door  existence  day  and  night 

For  educational  purposes  the  children  are,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  school  work,  given  opportunity  to  progress  from  man- 
ual training  to  light,  practical,  applied  work  of  a  lighter  sort,  — 
carpentering,  sewing,  gardening,  etc.  An  excellent  garden  for 
the  raising  of  vegetables  and  flowers  has,  during  the  past  spring, 
summer  and  early  autumn,  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
children.  From  both  the  health  and  educational  points  of  view 
there  have  been' beneficial  results. 

In  addition  to  these  methods  of  instruction,  which  are  of 
proved  value  in  other  educational  institutions,  the  hospital 
school  needs  also  special  vocational  training  of  a  thoroughly  de- 
veloped character.  The  demands  in  this  direction  have  not  been 
urgent  at  the  institution  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, but  it  is  evident  that  if  the  work  of  the  institution  is 
carried  out  successfully,  as  the  children  are  to  be  graduated, 
there  will  be  a  need  of  some  acrangement  for  the  suitable  estab- 
lishment of  crippled  children  in  bread-winning  occupations. 
There  should  be  special  vocational  training,  suited  both  to  the 
special  physical  condition  of  the  children  and  their  particular 
defects,  and  adapted  to  the  labor  demand  in  the  State  for  work 
of  this  class.  Children  who  are  maimed  are  rarely  able  to  obtain 
bread-winning  occupations  by  their  own  efforts,  as  they  are 
handicapped  by  their  disabilities.  If,  however,  an  agency  exists 
which  will  be  responsible  for  skilled  labor  suited  to  certain 
classes  of  work,  and  equipped  to  furnish  such,  adapted  to  the 
labor  demand  of  a  varied  market,  not  only  will  cripples  be 
helped,  but  special  lines  of  industry  with  their  particular  needs 
will  be  furnished,  with  specially  trained  help.  .  .  . 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 

There  were  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year  (Nov.  30, 
1909)  140  children,  —  90  boys  and  50  girls.  There  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  87,  —  60  boys  and  27  girls.    There  have 
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been  87  new  admissions,  —  54  boys,  33  girls  and  1  boy  returned 
from  visit  of  1908.  The  whole  number  under  treatment  during 
the  year  was,  therefore,  175.  Thirty-one  children  were  dis- 
charged, of  whom  21  were  boys  and  10  girls.  Two  boys  are 
out  on  visits  and  2  boys  have  died.  The  maximum  number  at 
any  one  time  was  140,  the  minimum  "86  and  the  daily  average 
number  117.59.  The  support  of  the  children  remaining  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  as  follows :  2  private,  18  State  minor  wards, 
49  State,  71  town  or  city. 
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COUNTY  TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 


There  are  at  present  6  county  training  schools,  for  the  com- 
mitment of  habitual  truants,  absentees  and  school  offenders. 
These  schools  are  located  as  follows :  — 


COUNTT  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Location. 

Superintendent. 

Essex, 

Hampden, 

Middlesex, 

Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Pljrmouth, 
Suffolk  *  (Boston  Parental),     . 
Worcester, 

T<awrence, 
Springfield, 
North  Chelmsford, 
Walpole, . 
West  Roxbury, 
Oakdale, . 

t 

W.  Grant  Fancher. 
Erwin  G.  Ward. 
M.  A.  Warren. 
James  H.  Craig. 
D.  P.  Dame. 
Stephen  P.  Streeter. 

1  Under  the  law  commitments  from  Chelsea,  Revere  and  Winthrop  in  Suffolk  County  must 
be  to  the  training  school  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

The  counties  of  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Dukes,  Franklin, 
Hampshire  and  Nantucket  are  exempted  by  law  from  main- 
taining training  schools  of  their  own,  but  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  each  of  these  counties  are  required  to  assign  an 
established  training  school  as  a  place  of  commitment  for  ha- 
bitual truants,  absentees  and  school  offenders.  The  places  desig- 
nated by  the  several  commissioners  are  as  follows :  — 


COXTNTT. 

Location  of 

assigned  training 

school. 

CoUNTT. 

Location  of 

assigned  training 

school. 

Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Dukes, 

Walpole. 
Springfield. 

Walpole. 

1 

Franklin,    . 
Hampshire, 
Nantucket, 

North  Chelms- 
ford. 

North  Chelms- 
ford. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  attending,  admitted  and  discharged 

during  the  school  year,  1908-09. 


Count T  training  school. 


Number  at 

becinning 

of  year. 


Number 

admitted 

during 

the  year. 


Number 

disoharged 

during 

the  year. 


Number 

at  oloae  of 

the  year. 


Essex, 

Hampden,        .... 
Middlesex,        .... 
Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 
Suffolk  (Boston  Parental),   . 
Worcester,        .... 
Totals,       .... 


140 
29 

176 
58 

222 
51 


676 


51 
20 
64 
45 
148 
32 


360 


40 
22 
63 
35 
192 
26 


378 


151 
27 

177 
68 

178 
57 


658 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


Adams, 

Ashbumham. 

Attleborough, 

Beverly,     . 

Booton, 

Bridsewater, 

Brockton,  . 

Brookline, 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea,  ^    . 

Chioopee,    . 

Clinton, 

Dudley, 

Eastbampton, 

Everett, 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Ii^ntmingfaam, 

Gardner,     . 

Gloucester, 

Greenfield, 

Hadley, 

Haverhill,  . 

Holyoke,    . 

Hudson, 

Hyde  Park, 

Lawrence,  . 

Leominster, 

Lowell, 

Lynn, 

Maiden, 

Marlborough, 

Medford,    . 

Milford, 

Natick, 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Newton. 

North  Adams, 

Northampton. 

North  Attleborough, 

Northbridge, 

Peabody,    . 

PitUfield,  . 

Plymouth, 

Quincy, 

Rockland,  . 

Salem, 

Somerville. 

Southbridge, 

South  Hadley, 

Spencer, 

Springfield, 

Taunton,    . 

Uxbridge,  . 

Wakefield, 

Waltham,  . 

Warren, 

Webster,     . 

Westfield,  . 

Wobum,     . 

Worcester, 

Totals, 
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1 
3 

15 

24 
1 

29 
3 
8 
1 
3 
2 
1 

10 
6 

22 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 

e 

3 
8 
5 
3 

10 
3 
3 
8 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
3 
4 
3 
1 
3 
1 

12 
2 
3 
1 
4 
4 
4 
1 
1 
8 

12 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
6 

18 
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117 

80 

27 

2 

235 

65 

481 

130 

14307 

8.010 

83 

6 

682 

340 

124 

60 

1.533 

1,247 

608 

364 

307 

258 

176 

50 

32 

33 

106 

01 

253 

200 

1,049 

030 

451 

124 

100 

31 

214 

20 

27 

14 

06 

25 

35 

1 

456 

256 

896 

580 

67 

24 

186 

02 

1.854 

937 

103 

110 

2304 

1.257 

1,451 

276 

531 

356 

204 

18 

171 

66 

167 

50 

155 

6 

1.662 

741 

170 

60 

308 

104 

284 

71 

113 

20 

150 

36 

83 

21 

180 

- 

411 

140 

110 

60 

346 

35 

00 

6 

456 

132 

1,125 

407 

125 

01 

50 

54 

43 

4 

1,054 

765 

405 

250 

28 

14 

77 

27 

336 

102 

56 

50 

87 

54 

141 

62 

103 

23 

2.005 

814 

42.033 

21,215 

120 

26 

144 

327 

8,113 

57 

501 

104 

1,177 

414 

383 

126 

26 

•  126 

185 

1,628 

278 

51 

187 

10 

55 

25 

502 

756 

31 

112 

1.505 

135 

2,334 

614 

305 

163 

56 

133 

82 

1,001 

66 

250 

140 

83 

70 

60 

108 

167 

124 

130 

31 

180 

658 

180 

37 

23 

1,220 

460 

38 

68 

202 

62 

75 

115 

57 

1.366 


28,086 


TniB. 


0*M   . 
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42 
23 
35 
40 
05 
33 
60 
57 
64 
60 
40 
60 
40 
30 
70 
43 
41 
45 
41 
35 
51 
25 
60 
58 
20 
64 
83 
44 
68 
50 
57 
50» 
43 
33 
36 
30 
62 
65 
40 
60 
33 
45 
34 
40 
60 
44 
34 
58 
70 
40 
37 
40 
86 
37 
3 
60 
53 
30 
48 
40 
38 
106 


3.034 


11 

2 

13 

18 

345 

5 

38 

0 

03 

22 

37 

11 
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10 

13 

130 

42 
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24 

1 

5 

5 

42 

71 

5 
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00 

18 

178 

40 

32 

8> 

0 

11 

6 

81 

13 

10 

12 

0 

6 

6 

11 

14 

8 

10 

3 

26 

50 

10 

3 

3 

02 

37 

2 

8 

14 

5 

7 

8 

10 

121 


1,071 


$760  25 

76  25 

807  46 

3,180  21 

140.705  70 

271  00 

5.178  31 

1.813  04 

15331  24 

3,107  13 

2.554  56 

1.054  25 

202  40 

284  00 

2.561  24 

10.001  37 

1.300  00 

711  50 

048  50 

76  00 

275  50 

2.627  50 

0.001  41 
144  25 

1.105  84 
12.448  76 

1.215  00 
24.626  78 

6.071  82 

4,786  61 
622  25 
000  70 
882  00 
403  81 

7.001  08 
647  60 

3.003  05 

1,300  00 
751  00 
282  50 
666  25 
700  00 

1.501  60 
640  00 

1,500  00 
208  71 

2,016  00 

0,257  30 
766  03 
206  21 
140  03 

17.742  65 
3.280  50 

105  00 
056  88 
2,385  00 
206  34 
618  25 
507  01 
585  65 

20.743  74 
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GRADUATED  TABLES. 


In  order  to  show  the  comparative  standing  of  the  towns  and  cities 
(1)  in  the  taxes  which  they  impose  upon  themselves  for  the  support 
of  their  public  schools,  (2)  in  the  ratio  which  these  taxes  bear  to  tiieir 
respective  valuations,  and  (3)  in  the  ratio  of  the  attendance  upon  the 
public  schools  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen, 
three  graduated  tables  have  been  prepared. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  as  well  as  convenience  of  reference  these 
tables  may  be  named  as  follows:  — 
I.  Graduated  taxation  table. 
II.  Graduated  valuation  table. 

ni.  Graduated  attendance  table. 


I.  GraduaUd  Taxation  Table. 

In  this  table  the  towns  and  cities  are  classified  or  ranked  according 
to  the  amoimts  which  they  severally  raise  by  local  taxation  for  the 
school  support  of  each  child  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public 
schools.  It  is  the  average  membership  that  more  than  any  other  factor 
determines  the  expense  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  the  expenditure  for 
each  child  in  the  average  membership  that  more  than  any  other  factor 
determines  a  town's  liberality  in  matters  of  school  support.  In  some 
places  large  numbers  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  are  in  private 
schools;  the  amount  raised  for  the  public  schools  is  correspondingly 
reduced.  Consequently  the  amounts  of  the  local  tax  for  each  child 
between  five  and  fifteen  in  such  places  are  relatively  small.  To  use 
such  amoimts,  however,  as  evidence  of  the  economy  or  the  parsimony 
of  towns  would  be  illogical  and  unjust. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  this  table  to  present  important  data  not  given 
in  reports  previous  to  the  sixty-sixth.  They  are  the  amounts  3delded 
for  each  child  in  the  average  membership  by  the  local  tax  phis  the  State 
and  other  contributions.  In  the  column  next  to  the  last,  the  amounts 
measure  the  local  taxation  burden  for  each  child  in  the  average  mem- 
bership. That  is  to  say,  the  former  column  shows  what  the  town  un- 
aided is  doing  for  the  child,  the  latter  column  what  the  child  gets  from 
all  sources. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


II.  GradtuUed  Valuation  Table. 

This  table  exhibits  for  the  several  towns  and  cities  the  ratios  which 
the  sums  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  bear  to  their  respective  assessed  valuations.  For  convenience  of 
apprehension  the  ratio  in  each  case  is  expressed  as  so  many  dollars  of 
tax  on  a  thousand  dollars  of  valuation. 

III.   Graduated  Attendance  Table. 

This  table  exhibits  for  the  several  towns  and  cities  the  ratio  in  each 
case  of  the  average  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  to  the  whole 
number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  reported  in  the  school 
census.  If  there  are  no  private  schools,  the  ratio  is  likely  to  be  high. 
If  there  are  no  private  schools  and  at  the  same  time  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  the  children  under  five  and  over  fifteen  are  attending 
school,  the  ratio  may  exceed  even  a  hundred  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  children  attend  private  schools  in  any  considerable  number, 
the  fact  is  reflected  in  a  lower  ratio. 
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II.    Graduated  Valuation  Table. 

A  graduated  table  in  which  all  the  towns  in  the  State  are  numericaUy 
arranged  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  taxable  property  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  year  1908-1909, 
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3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
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20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
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West  Boytoton, 

W.  Stookbridge, 

Clarksburg* 

Abington,   . 

Huntington, 

Plainville,  . 

Monaon, 

Colrain, 

Norwell, 

Blaokstone, 

South  Hadley, 

Montague, 

Grafton, 

Norton, 

Bounie, 

Warren, 

Dighton, 

Hardwiok, 

Oxford, 

Northbridge, 

BeUingham, 

Norwood, 

Boybton, 

Aahland, 

Orange, 

Chelsea, 

Dana, 

Medway, 

Hudson, 

liiddleaeld. 

Ashbumham, 

Chester, 

Adams, 

Rookland, 

Avon, 

MiUbury, 

Brookfield, 

Middleborough, 

Randolph,  . 

Everett, 

Weymouth, 

N.  Attleborough, 

E.  Longmeadow, 

Bridgewater, 

New  Salem, 

Athol, 

Charlemont, 


SO  64 
0  63 
0  30 
0  27 
0  06 
8  40 
8  17 
8  10 
8  10 
8  06 
8  06 
8  00 


06 
70 
70 
67 
60 
60 
66 
66 
48 
46 
45 
44 
42 
40 
36 
36 
36 
33 
32 
27 
10 
14 
11 
10 
08 
06 
07 
06 
04 
03 
02 
02 
6  07 
6  07 
6  06 
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7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
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7 
7 
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48 

12 

40 

42 

60 

136 

61 

77 

62 

40 

63 

37 

64 

46 

66 

46 

66 

64 

67 

48 

68 

06 

60 

60 

60 

33 

61 

86 

62 

08 

63 

113 

64 

82 

66 

07 

66 

38 

67 

27 

68 

58 

00 

67 

70 

106 

71 

60 

72 

47 

73 

76 

74 

30 

76 

110 

76 

31 

77 

61 

78 

61 

70 

63 

80 

164 

81 

02 

82 

124 

83 

146 

84 

64 

86 

216 

86 

80 

87 

73 

88 

67 

80 

226 

00 

40 

01 

88 

02 

78 

03 

70 

04 

Groveland, 

Petersham, . 

ji^ee, 

Williamsburg, 

Ashby, 

Sturbridge, . 

Ware, 

Mansfield,  . 

Palmer, 

Menimac,  . 

Westfield,  . 

Rehoboth,  . 

Wilbraham, 

Royalston, 

C]int<m, 

Danvers,     . 

Saugus, 

Barre, 

Brockton,  . 

Spencer, 

Dracut, 

Franklin,    . 

Williamstown, 

Walpole,     . 

Sunderland, 

Natiok, 

Maiden, 

Provinoetown, 

Hopktnton, 

Hinsdale, 

Westford, 

Holbrook, 

Wakefield, 

Holden, 

Leominster, 

Georgetown, 

Kingston,   . 

Reading,     . 

Hawley, 

Tyngsborough, 

Leicester,    . 

Townsend, 

Rowe, 

Whitman,  . 

Littleton,    . 

Uxbridge,   . 

Wilmington, 


$6  03 
6  03 
6  01 
6  00 
6  80 
688 
6  87 
6  86 
6  82 
6  81 
6  70 
6  76 
6  76 
6  70 
6  63 
6  63 
6  63 
6  62 
6  60 
6  60 
6  60 
6  67 
6  66 
6  64 
6  61 
6  60 
6  48 
6  46 
6  44 
648 
6  41 
6  40 
6  38 
6  38 
6  38 
6  38 
6  34 
6  30 
6  30 
6  20 
6  20 
6  28 
6  27 
6  26 
6  26 
6  24 
6  22 
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For  1907-190^ 
State    valua 
1907. 

For  1908-1909 
State    nXm 
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102 

05 

Warwick.    . 

S6  22 

142 

155 

Wobum, 

85  44 

90 

06 

Dudley, 

6  22 

316 

156 

Monroe, 

5  42 

63 

07 

Holliston,    . 

6  10 

212 

157 

Needhiun,  . 

5  41 

110 

08 

Braintree,   . 

6  10 

140 

158 

Cheshire,     . 

5  40 

71 

00 

Templeton, 

6  10 

133 

150 

Southborough,     . 

5  30 

65 

100 

Gardner,     . 

6  18 

84 

160 

5  37 

85 

101 

Ludlow, 

6  16 

130 

161 

Dennis, 

5  37 

15 

102 

Upton, 

6  06 

158 

162 

Maynard,    . 

5  35 

62 

103 

Foxbozough, 

6  05 

231 

163 

Windsor,     . 

5  34 

112 

104 

Millm. 

6  04 

141 

164 

Buckland,  . 

5  33 

115 

105 

Btonehsm,  . 

6  03 

151 

165 

North  Andover,  . 

5  33 

83 

106 

Pepperell,   . 

6  00 

184 

166 

Gt.  Barrington,    . 

5  32 

117 

107 

Acushnet,   . 

5  00 

200 

167 

Heath, 

5  32 

68 

106 

Wrantham, 

5  08 

167 

168 

Worcester, 

5  30 

106 

100 

BelchertowD, 

5  08 

100 

100 

Winchendon, 

5  30 

81 

110 

Chioopee,    . 

5  06 

120 

170 

Essex, 

5  28 

190 

111 

Granby, 

5  05 

175 

171 

Brewster, 

5  27 

120 

112 

Sutton, 

5  03 

104 

172 

Rockport,  . 

5  27 

116 

113 

Northampton, 

5  87 

153 

173 

Westhampton,     . 

5  28 

114 

114 

Orleans, 

5  87 

168 

174 

Somerset,    . 

5  26 

25 

115 

Savoy, 

5  87 

137 

175 

W.  Springfield,     . 

5  23 

132 

116 

Taunton,     . 

5  83 

200 

176 

West  Newbury,    . 

5  22 

100 

117 

Hanover,    . 

5  81 

188 

177 

Chesterfield, 

5  21 

131 

118 

N.  Marlborough,  . 

5  81 

163 

178 

N.  Biookfield,      . 

5  18 

210 

110 

Aoton, 

5  80 

300 

170 

Pembroke, 

5  16 

136 

120 

Somerville, 

5  78 

165 

180 

Southbridge, 

5  13 

138 

121 

Revere, 

5  76 

283 

181 

Dunstable, 

5  12 

107 

122 

Melrose, 

5  75 

244 

182 

Dalton, 

5  00 

01 

123 

E.  Bfidgewater,  . 

5  75 

74 

183 

Otis,  . 

5  00 

118 

124 

Stoughton, 

5  74 

185 

184 

Shirley, 

5  00 

103 

125 

Dartmouth, 

5  70 

100 

185 

Attleborough, 

506 

156 

126 

Mendon, 

5  70 

206 

186 

Peru, 

5  07 

180 

127 

Auburn, 

5  70 

104 

187 

Berlin, 

5  05 

128 

128 

Ashfield,      . 

5  68 

306 

188 

Whately,     . 

50e 

123 

120 

Marlborough, 

5  67 

186 

180 

Lanesborough,     . 

5  05 

70 

130 

Wayland,    . 

5  67 

201 

100 

Barnstable, 

5  00 

06 

131 

Conway, 

5  67 

203 

101 

Russell, 

4  06 

202 

132 

Becket, 

5  67 

338 

102 

Tsrringham, 

4  06 

106 

133 

Haverhill,  . 

5  67 

157 

103 

Granville,    . 

4  07 

155 

134 

W.  Bfidgewater,  . 

5  64 

182 

104 

Sandwich,  . 

4  07 

140 

135 

Rutland,     . 

5  64 

282 

105 

Blandford, 

4  07 

178 

136 

Weetport,   . 

5  63 

253 

106 

Boxborough, 

4  06 

134 

137 

Framingham, 

5  63 

170 

107 

Tewksbury, 

4  03 

03 

138 

Methuen, 

5  63 

161 

106 

Norfolk.      . 

4  01 

101 

130 

Fairhaven, 

5  50 

170 

100 

Billerioa,     . 

4  00 

187 

140 

Shrewsbury, 

5  50 

101 

200 

Holyoke.     . 

4  00 

148 

141 

Medford,     . 

5  58 

207 

201 

Lawrence,  . 

4  80 

125 

142 

Westborough, 

5  57 

173 

202 

Concord, 

488 

143 

143 

Northborough,     . 

5  57 

176 

203 

Lowell, 

4  88 

121 

144 

Milford,       . 

5  66 

180 

204 

Ayer,. 

4  86 

122 

145 

Agawam, 

5  52 

232 

205 

Sandisfield, 

4  85 

130 

146 

Bheffieki,     . 

5  51 

271 

206 

Leverett,     . 

4  83 

04 

147 

North  Adams, 

5  40 

204 

207 

Stow, 

4  82 

160 

148 

Arlington,  . 

5  40 

100 

208 

Canton, 

4  82 

150 

140 

Andover,     . 

5  47 

105 

200 

Amherst,     . 

4  82 

146 

150 

Pittsfiekl,    . 

5  47 

223 

210 

Gloucester, 

4  82 

144 

151 

Westminster, 

5  47 

107 

211 

Springfield, 

4  81 

164 

152 

Sudbury,     . 

5  47 

218 

212 

Cummington, 

4  70 

162 

153 

Peabody,    . 

5  46 

225 

213 

Wareham,  . 

4  70 

147 

154 

Harwich,     . 

5  45 

150 

214 

Douglas,     . 

4  78 
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fa 
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198 

215 

Shelbunie,  . 

$4  77 

270 

275 

Medfield,     . 

$4  07 

192 

216 

Quincy, 

4  74 

208 

276 

Longmeadow, 

4  06 

205 

217 

Fitchburs.  . 

4  72 

262 

277 

W.  Brookfield,     . 

4  03 

214 

218 

Charlton,     . 

4  70 

329 

278 

Qoshen, 

4  02 

276 

219 

WorthJngton, 

4  70 

353 

279 

Pelham, 

4  00 

171 

220 

Lexington, 

4  69 

258 

280 

Hadley, 

4  00 

152 

221 

Hubbardston, 

4  69 

224 

281 

Rochester,  . 

3  99 

217 

222 

P]3rmouth,  . 

4  68 

288 

282 

Newbursrport, 

3  98 

245 

223 

Easton, 

4  67 

259 

283 

New  Bedford.      . 

3  98 

312 

224 

Seekonk,     . 

4  67 

285 

284 

Bedford,     . 

3  98 

181 

225 

Chatham,    . 

4  64 

292 

285 

LakeviUe,    . 

3  95 

172 

226 

Raynham,  . 

4  63 

248 

286 

Plainfidd.*. 

3  94 

237 

227 

Ameebury, 

4  63 

281 

287 

Watertown, 

3  93 

233 

228 

Enfield, 

4  59 

266 

288 

GiU,   . 

3  91 

228 

229 

Richmond, 

4  59 

272 

289 

Ipswich, 

3  88 

210 

230 

Winchester, 

4  51 

295 

290 

Newbury,    . 

3  88 

106 

231 

Hingham,   . 

4  51 

275 

291 

Washington, 

3  87 

309 

232 

Middleton, 

4  60 

297 

292 

Webster,     . 

3  82 

213 

233 

Swansea,     . 

4  49 

274 

293 

Groton, 

3  74 

234 

234 

Salem, 

4  49 

302 

294 

Beverly, 

3  71 

103 

235 

Mt.  Waahinston,. 

4  48 

238 

295 

Truro, 

3  69 

215 

236 

Princeton,  . 

4  47 

277 

296 

Stockbridge. 

3  65 

246 

237 

Belmont.     . 

4  46 

286 

297 

Sharon, 

3  62 

287 

238 

Biarshfield, 

4,46 

305 

298 

Holland,     . 

3  59 

229 

239 

Freetown,  . 

4  46 

290 

299 

Greenwich, 

3  59 

209 

240 

Cambridge, 

4  46 

264 

300 

Halifax.      . 

3  55 

241 

241 

Lynn, 

4  45 

280 

301 

Hatfield,     . 

3  53 

209 

242 

Harvard,     . 

4  43 

293 

302 

Lenox, 

3  51 

252 

243 

Scituate,     . 

4  42 

304 

303 

Paxton, 

3  40 

279 

244 

Endng, 

4  42 

326 

304 

Monterey,  . 

3  38 

247 

245 

Rowley, 

4  42 

323 

305 

WeUfleet,    . 

3  35 

203 

246 

North  Reading,   . 

4  41 

327 

306 

Wellesley,  . 

3  33 

243 

247 

Winthrop,  . 

4  41 

307 

307 

Gay  Head, 

3  32 

268 

248 

Leyden, 

4  41 

317 

308 

Eaetham,    . 

3  32 

251 

249 

Biarblehead, 

4  39 

315 

309 

Westwood, 

3  30 

249 

250 

FaU  River, 

4  39 

242 

310 

Biimfield,   . 

3  29 

227 

251 

PhiOipeton, 

4  33 

337 

311 

Duxbury,    . 

3  28 

230 

252 
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III.    Graduated  Attendance  Table. 


In  which  all  the  towns  in  the  State  are  numericaily  arranged  according  to  the  ratio 
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year  ending  June,  1908,  to  the  whole  nwttber  of  children  in  town  between  6 
and  IB  yeart  of  age,  September  I,  1908. 
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In  which  all  the  towns  in  the  State  are  numeT^ically  arranged  according  to  the  ratio 
of  AVEBAQE  ATTENDANCE  of  Children  upon  the  public  eckooU  for  the  school 
year  ending  June,  1908,  to  the  whole  number  of  children  in  town  betioeen  5 
and  16  years  of  age,  September  I,  1908. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


South  Boston,  October  13,  1909. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly  summoned, 
was  held  to-day  at  the  institution,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  vice-president,  Amory  A.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  at  3  p.m. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  was  read,  accepted  and 
approved,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  together  with  the  usual 
accompanying  documents. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  recently  received  from  Louis 
L.  Angell,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  had  been  consulted 
by  Mr.  John  Edward  Brown  in  regard  to  his  will,  by  which 
$100,000  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  institution,  telling  of 
the  origin  of  Mr.  Brown's  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  will. 

The  corporation  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following  persons  were  unanimously 
elected :  — 

President.  —  Hon.  Francis  Henry  Appleton. 

Vice-President.  —  Amory  A.  Lawrence. 
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Treasurer,  —  William  Endicott,  Jr. 

Secretary.  —  Edward  E.  Alleiu 

Trustees.  —  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  Walter  Cabot  Bay- 
lies, William  Endicott,  James  A.  Ijowell,  Mrs.  James  J.  Put- 
nam, George  H.  Bichards,  Bichard  M.  Saltonstall,  and  S. 
Lothrop  Thorndike. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

EDWABD  E.  ALLEN, 

Secretary, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Pebkins  Institution  and  Massachtjsetts  School  for  the  Blind, 

Boston,  October  13,  1909. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  —  We  beg  to  report  a  good 
year  in  all  departments  of  the  institution.  Perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  matter  is  a  good  spirit  consequent 
upon  absence  of  friction  and  of  much  of  the  overformal 
discipline  natural  to  institution  life.  Mr.  Tadasn 
Yoshimoto,  the  recently  appointed  director  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  to  be  established  in  Tokyo,  while 
inspecting  certain  institutions  last  summer,  found  this 
spirit  and  asked  for  a  definition  of  it,  saying  that  he 
had  felt  more  of  it  where  he  had  visited  in  America, 
perhaps,  than  anywhere  else  he  had  been.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  him  that  this  was  somewhat  difficult  to  de- 
fine ;  nevertheless,  that  it  consisted  essentially  in  such 
cordial  understanding  between  teachers  and  pupils  as 
tended  towards  a  minimum  of  friction  and  a  maximum 
of  efficiency;  that  this  mutual  understanding  was  of 
the  truly  sympathetic  kind,  holding  the  rationally  op- 
timistic attitude,  based  upon  the  personal  knowledge 
of  successful  blind  men  and  women;  that  it  was  the 
product  of  the  broad,  open,  unopinionated  mind  which 
is  always  looking  for  something  better  here  and  now; 
the  product  of  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  that  the  school  would  stand  back  of  them  so  far 
as  it  could;  and  of  the  cordial  willingness  on  the  part 
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of  the  administration  to  open  the  school  doors  again 
to  graduates  and  certain  others  who  wished  to  learn 
to  do  something  not  taught  during  their  pupilage, — 
something  which  they  really  needed  to  acquire ;  and  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  administration  with  every 
agency  working  along  similar  lines;  that  all  this  and 
more  comprehended  in  the  expressions  '*  personal 
touch/'  *'  inspirational  method,''  '*  opportunity  for 
all,"  begat  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  hopeful- 
ness, potent  in  many  of  our  institutions  and  sometimes 
called  the '  *  new  spirit. ' '  And  Mr.  Yoshimoto  said : '  *  I 
shall  try  to  have  that,  too,  in  my  school  in  Japan. ' ' 

In  our  last  report  we  spoke  of  the  emphasis  our  di- 
rector was  putting  upon  occupations  for  leisure  hours. 
This  seems  to  us  a  most  vital  subject,  making  external 
conditions  help  in  an  essential  way,  as  they  can  and 
do,  the  daily  achievements  of  every  member  of  the 
household.  Besides  the  play  apparatus,  —  swings, 
slides,  merry-go-rounds,  etc.,  —  mentioned  last  year, 
there  has  been  opened  this  year  a  game  room  for  the 
boys  of  the  main  building.  To  this  room,  every  even- 
ing after  supper  and  Saturday  afternoons,  many  of  the 
boys  and  one  or  more  teachers  and  oflScers  resort  for 
checkers,  bagatelle,  parchesi,  dominoes  and  devil- 
among-the-tailors.  They  are  there  because  they  wish 
to  be;  just  as  others  are  on  the  playgrounds,  playing 
with  zest  and  abandon,  or  still  others  are  in  the  shop, 
making  things  or  doing  that  which  catches  and  holds 
their  interest.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  all 
this  sort  of  thing  makes  for  good;  and  the  reduction 
in  what  may  be  called  *'  pupil  delinquencies  "  is  a 
splendid  proof  of  its  value. 
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It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  see  the  growing  usefulness 
of  the  library  of  embossed  books  and  of  the  Howe  Me- 
morial Press  which  feeds  it.  During  the  year  ending 
September  1,  1907,  only  about  a  fourth  as  much  read- 
ing matter  appeared  from  this  press  as  appeared  last 
year,  or  426  pages  of  line  type  as  against  1,768  pages 
of  Braille ;  and,  whereas  in  the  former  year  but  three 
new  books  were  published,  in  the  latter  there  were  36. 
These  36  were  chiefly  short  stories  chosen  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Editions  of  fifty  were  bound  up.  Twelve 
or  more  copies  were  placed  in  our  library,  and  the  fact 
inmaediately  published  in  the  periodical  magazines  for 
the  blind  that  they  could  be  borrowed  for  the  asking 
by  anyone  anywhere.  This  increased  the  yearly  out- 
side circulation  of  our  library  from  2,342  to  4,507,  and 
the  number  of  the  borrowers  from  563  to  872.  There 
had  been  a  slight  but  steady  growth  in  this  circulation 
ever  since  the  free  mailing  concession  went  into  effect 
in  1904 ;  but  never  before  has  the  increase  been  so  large 
and  so  immediate  as  since  we  began  to  issue  our  stories 
in  Braille  and  took  means  to  put  them  into  general 
circulation.  Why,  the  amount  of  wrapping  paper  used 
this  year  was  four  reams  and  its  value  $48;  even  the 
twine  required  cost  about  $16.  Those  persons  who  are 
interested  in  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  will  be  glad  to  know  that  within  the 
year  books  and  apparatus  made  by  us  for  the  use  of 
the  blind  have  been  presented  to  libraries  and  indi- 
viduals to  the  value  of  $854.85. 

The  year  has  been  a  signally  prosperous  one  in  our 
department  of  music.  Here,  too,  the  printing  activi- 
ties have  been  unmatched  in  former  years.    It  was  our 
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first  full  year  since  the  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ment under  a  single  head.  The  change  more  than 
justified  itself:  with  fewer  teachers  and  therefore  at 
smaller  cost,  with  less  wear  and  tear,  less  conflict  with 
the  just  rights  of  other  departments,  and  more  chance 
for  the  proper  play  of  its  own,  —  more  and  better  work 
has  been  done.  Excellent  as  the  annual  concerts  of 
the  institution  have  ever  been,  about  the  one  given  this 
year,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson,  the  eminent  music  critic, 
wrote  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  May  6 :  '  *  It 
was,  altogether,  the  most  impressive  concert  that  the 
Perkins  Institute  has  yet  given,  and  to  Mr.  Edwin  L. 
Gardiner  and  his  conscientious  students  the  heartiest 
praise  may  be  awarded  without  the  least  concession 
on  the  ground  of  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  singers." 

A  beneficent  addition  to  the  scope  of  this  department 
is  the  Maria  Kemble  Oliveb  Fund  of  $9,500,  estab- 
lished this  year  by  a  friend  of  the  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  to  specially  talented  pupils  ad- 
vantages in  music  which  they  do  not  now  have. 

The  education  of  our  blind-deaf  pupils  has  not  suf- 
fered since  Mr.  Allen  came,  though  we  have  made 
rather  less  mention  of  it  than  usual:  it  is  no  longer 
novel.  And  yet  some  of  us  have  watched  with  singu- 
lar interest  and  approval  the  unfolding  of  little  Louis 
Yott  whose  teacher  has  succeeded  splendidly  in  open- 
ing to  him  all  the  influences  of  our  kindergarten  en- 
vironment at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  lad  joins  so  eagerly 
and  naturally  with  his  mates  on  the  playground  that 
the  visitor  looking  for  Louis  there  would  have  to  have 
him  pointed  out.  It  is  a  perennial  pleasure,  too,  to 
meet  playful,   smiling  Nellie   Winitzky.     Our  girls' 
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school  is  a  very  happy  place  for  her,  for  there  every 
one  can  talk  with  her  by  means  of  finger  spelling,  while 
she  always  replies  in  speech.  Fortunately  Nellie  has 
retained  a  good  command  of  speech.  Of  Tom  Stringer 
we  reported  last  year  that  his  future  was  something 
of  a  problem.  Of  course  it  is  so.  Tom  is  now  twenty- 
three  years  old  and  therefore  a  grown  man.  For  this 
reason  and  because  his  teachers  for  the  past  seventeen 
years  had  been  women,  and  most  of  his  friends  are 
women,  and  because  it  seemed  about  time  to  begin  the 
change  from  pupil  to  something  else  which  needed  to 
come  soon,  we  provided  him  this  last  year  with  a  man 
teacher.  This  teacher,  Mr.  Pinto,  is  deaf  and  studied 
at  the  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  fact 
of  his  deafness  commended  him  to  Mr.  Allen's  atten- 
tion  as  rendering  him  unusually  keen  to  Tom's  con- 
dition and  sympathetic  with  it.  In  fact,  Mr.  Allen 
endeavored  to  supply  Tom  for  a  time  with  the  experi- 
ence of  life  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  where  his  somewhat 
stolid  nature  might  perhaps  be  roused  by  companion- 
ship with  deaf  boys;  but  the  schools  to  which  he  ap- 
plied did  not  care  to  take  Tom.  A  young  deaf  man 
as  special  teacher  seemed  the  next  best  thing.  For- 
tunately, Mr.  Pinto  is  especially  interested  in  the  great 
out-of-doors ;  is  athletic.  He  has  therefore  taken  Tom 
about  and  has  introduced  him  to  a  multitude  of  experi- 
ences. Tom  who  was  physically  strong  but  not  given 
to  taking  physical  exercise,  has  become  athletic.  He 
and  his  teacher  have  run  together  a  mile  in  6^/^  min- 
utes. He  therefore  speaks  of  himself  as  a  ^*  runner 
man.''     This  form  of  exercise  has  helped  him  use 
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powers  which  must  have  longed  for  activity.  Other 
means  supplied  him  this  summer  have  been  six  weeks 
of  camp  life  in  the  charge  and  companionship  of  Mr. 
Elwyn  C.  Smith,  one  of  our  instructors  and  Tom's 
friend.  Mr.  Smith  has  given  Tom  many  a  long  walk 
through  the  Maine  woods,  taught  him  to  swim  and  to 
paddle  a  canoe.  Altogether  his  year  has  yielded  what 
was  expected  of  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  made  the  attempt  to 
tide  Tom  over  from  pupilage  to  such  independence  as 
he  may  be  able  to  attain.  Naturally  more  interested 
in  mechanical  than  intellectual  pursuits,  he  cares  little 
for  reading.  For  one  shut  in  as  he  must  always  be, 
this  fact  is  to  be  deplored.  He  understands,  however, 
that  he  is  expected  to  read  something  every  day,  and 
he  does  so.  But  his  main  stay  must  always  be  indus- 
trial work  of  some  kind.  Tom  is  beginning  the  present 
term  without  a  special  teacher.  His  time  has  been 
allotted  among  several  who  can  help  him,  —  especially 
Mr.  Mabey,  our  instructor  in  manual  training,  who  will 
strive  to  discover  something  Tom  can  do  in  his  shop 
by  which  he  can  begin  to  earn.  Tom's  friends,  and 
they  are  many,  may  rest  assured  that  the  institution 
is  doing  for  him  the  best  it  can. 

Perhaps  the  busiest  house  connected  with  the  Per- 
kins Institution  is  its  workshop  for  adults.  Here 
twenty  blind  people  assemble  daily  from  their  several 
boarding  places  to  make  and  renovate  mattresses,  to 
recane  chairs  and  to  renovate  feather  pillows.  This 
shop  has  been  well  conducted;  it  is  a  busy  hive  of  in- 
dustry, and  general  contentment  prevails ;  some  of  its 
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workers  have  been  there  for  fifteen  years.  This  year 
the  amount  paid  in  piecework  wages  to  these  twenty 
blind  people  is  $8|040.24  or  an  average  of  $402.01. 

Through  the  four  Home  Teachers  of  the  adult 
blind. 81  of  these  people  have  been  reached  at  their 
homes.  These  teachers,  who  are  themselves  blind, 
carry  about  embossed  books  and  occupation  material 
to  their  pupils  and  give  it  out  to  their  charges,  teach- 
ing, encouraging  and  enheartening  them  better  than 
seeing  teachers  could.  This  work  is  a  genuinely  useful 
one:  it  could  be  better  carried  out,  we  believe,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Mass.  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
whose  field  it  overlaps.  Our  director  scarcely  has  the 
time  to  follow  it  up  as  he  would  like  to. 

In  June  were  graduated  with  school  diploma  twelve 
pupils,  nine  of  them  being  girls.  This  girls'  class  of 
1909  is  the  largest  in  our  history.  Of  these,  one  has 
returned  for  special  studies,  two  have  entered  the 
State  Normal  School  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  the  rest 
have  returned  to  their  homes,  as  other  girls  do.  Of 
the  boys,  two  have  come  back,  one  has  left  to  be  fore- 
man of  the  workshop  lately  opened  by  the  Mass.  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  at  Fall  River. 

We  beg  to  report  progress  towards  our  proposed 
new  Perkins  Institution.  The  Watertown  site  was  ac- 
quired by  us  last  fall.  A  building  committee  was 
appointed  early  in  the  year.  In  March  we  sent  our 
director  abroad  to  visit  the  chief  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  Europe.  He  returned  in  June,  having  visited 
SLxty-stx  schools,  workshops  and  other  agencies  in  be- 
half of  the  blind  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  Grermany, 
Austria  and  France.     He  went  for  ideas  and  plans 
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which  might  be  helpful  in  shaping  the  new  Perkins. 
Thongh  he  saw  much  that  was  excellent  and  to  be 
admired  and  so  incorporated  at  Watertown,  yet  he 
found  nothing  so  in  accord  with  the  latest  thought  as 
the  family  cottage  system  inaugurated  at  South  Bos- 
ton by  Dr.  Howe  forty  years  ago  and  continued  more 
recently  at  Jamaica  Plain  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  This  sys- 
tem which  we  have  been  able  to  carry  out  but  partially 
here,  he  recommends  that  we  make  the  basis  of  all  the 
dwelling  houses  at  Watertown.  It  would  seem  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  do  so.  The  first  cost  of  such  con- 
struction may  be  greater  than  the  block  or  congregate 
building,  but  the  running  expenses  need  not  be  larger, 
as  we  have  sufficiently  proved  by  comparing  the  two 
systems  at  our  own  institution.  The  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  the  cottages  much  of  the  household 
service  can  be  done  by  the  pupils  and  with  benefit  to 
all  concerned,  whereas  in  the  huge  block  building  little 
of  it  can.  But,  even  were  the  current  expenses  greater 
by  the  cottage  plan,  the  advantages  of  living  in  this 
way  are  so  far  superior  to  those  of  the  congregate 
plan  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  them.  We 
heartily  admit  the  force  of  the  proposition,  made  last 
year  by  a  committee  of  experts  on  child-caring  agen- 
cies, appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  viz. :  — 

So  far  as  it  may  be  found  necessary  temporarily  or  per- 
manently to  care  for  certain  classes  of  children  in  institutions, 
these  institutions  should  be  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  in 
order  that  routine  and  impersonal  care  may  not  unduly  suppress 
individuality  and  initiative.  The  cottage  unit  should  not  be 
larger  than  will  permit  effective  personal  relations  between  the 
adult  caretaker  or  caretakers  of  each  cottage  and  each  child 
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therein.  Twenty-five  is  suggested  as  a  desirable  cottage  unit, 
subject  to  revision  in  the  light  of  further  experience  in  the 
management  of  cottage  institutions.  The  cottage  plan  is  prob- 
ably somewhat  more  expensive,  both  in  construction  and  in  main- 
tenance, than  the  congregate  system.  It  is  so,  however,  only 
because  it  secures  for  the  children  a  larger  degree  of  association 
with  adults,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  the  conditions  of  family 
life,  which  are  required  for  the  proper  molding  of  childhood. 
These  results  more  than  justify  the  increased  outlay,  and  are 
truly  economical.  Child-caring  agencies,  whether  supported  by 
public  or  private  funds,  should  by  all  legitimate  means  press  for 
adequate  financial  support.  Inferior  methods  should  never  be 
accepted  by  reason  of  lack  of  funds  without  continuing  protest. 
Cheap  care  of  children  is  ultimately  enormously  expensive,  and 
is  unworthy  of  a  strong  community.  Existing  congregate  insti- 
tutions should  so  classify  their  inmates  and  segregate  them  into 
groups  as  to  secure  as  many  of  the  benefits  of  the  cottage  system 
as  possible,  and  should  look  forward  to  the  adoption  of  the  cot- 
tage type  when  new  buildings  are  constructed. 

We  report  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  certain 
large  sums  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  recently,  nota- 
bly from  the  estate  of  Eugene  Tompkins  of  Boston, 
who  with  his  father  had  been  lifelong  friends  of  the 
institution,  and  from  that  of  John  Edward  Brown,  a 
lawyer  of  Providence,  R.  I.  But,  as  these  legacies  are 
subject  to  life  interests,  it  is  likely  to  be  many  years 
before  they  come  into  our  possession,  and  we  are  in  as 
urgent  need  of  money  as  ever. 

Our  building  committee  has  selected  an  architect, 
and  he  is  now  engaged  upon  plans  according  to  the 
*^  requirements  "  given  him.     The  cost  of  building. 
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however,  has  so  much  increased  of  late-  years  and  the 
requirements  of  the  institution  call  for  such  an  exten- 
sive plant  that  our  full  reconstruction  will  necessarily 
be  delayed  unless  large  additions  to  our  funds  are  re- 
ceived within  a  short  time.  Nevertheless,  we  are  going 
on  with  the  plans  and  hope  to  be  able  to  break  ground 
when  they  are  done  and  to  build  part  of  the  plant, 
even  if  we  cannot  build  it  all.  We  want  to  reconstruct 
in  harmony  with  the  best  present  thought  on  institution 
housing  and  to  make  the  plant  a  model  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  these  ideas  to  our  work.  Such  buildings  would 
not  be  simply  of  local  benefit  to  the  cause  of  the  blind 
but  would  have  their  effect  throughout  the  country. 

Work  for  the  blind  is  an  important  and  a  noble  one. 
It  is  necessarily  expensive.  There  are  many  things 
which  we  hope  to  accomplish  for  it  here  in  New  Eng- 
land, of  which  the  reconstruction  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution at  Watertown  is  but  one,  though  it  is  the  chief 
one.  A  great  increase  in  the  funds  of  the  Howe  Me- 
morial Press,  for  example,  could  be  made  to  help  the 
cause  wonderfully,  by  increasing  the  output  of  em- 
bossed books  and  of  tangible  appliances  and  making 
possible  their  wider  and  more  general  distribution. 
And  more  beneficent  still  would  be  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  bureau,  similar  to  that  of  the  Valentin 
Haiiy  Association  in  Paris,  for  the  collection  and  dif- 
fusion of  data  of  all  kinds  relating  to  blindness  and 
the  blind,  and  the  publication  and  financing  of  a  maga- 
zine in  the  interests  of  the  blind,  like  The  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  which,  good  as  it  is,  cannot  be  supported 
by  any  subscription  list  which  it  is  likely  to  have;  in 
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fact,  the  equipping  of  a  bnilding  under  whose  roof 
all  the  agencies  working  for  the  blind  of  our  com- 
munity could  be  gathered  together.  Possibilities  of 
the  kind  are  not  simply  alluring,  they  are  bound  to  be 
actualities  somewhere  and  sometime.  Therefore  let 
not  the  friends  of  the  blind  stay  their  hands.  The 
Perkins  Institution  can  put  to  good  use  whatever 
comes. 

There  were  315  blind  persons  enrolled  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  institution  on  the  first  of  October, 
1909;  this  number  is  smaller  by  12  than  that  of  the 
previous  year.  It  represents  a  gain  of  53  persons  and 
a  loss  of  65  during  the  year.  The  registration  includes 
82  boys  and  79  girls  at  South  Boston,  63  little  boys  and 
57  little  girls  at  Jamaica  Plain,  12  teachers,  officers  and 
other  employees,  and  22  adult  men  and  women  in  the 
workshop  on  Fourth  St.,  South  Boston. 

The  institution  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  William  Luther  Stover  on  the  22nd  of  December, 
1908,  after  more  than  seventeen  years '  faithful  service 
as  a  music  teacher  in  the  boys '  school  at  South  Boston. 

One  of  the  little  kindergarten  pupils,  Claudia  Goold, 
died  at  her  home  in  Maine,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1908. 

Otherwise  the  record  of  health  has  been  generally 
good. 

Death  of  Membebs  of  the  Cobporation. 

William  II.  Baldwin;  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows; 
Mrs.  Mary  E.,  widow  of  Matthew  Bartlett;  William 
BiNNEY,  Providence;  Mrs.  Sophia  Augusta,  widow  of 
John  Carter  Brown,  Providence;  Miss  Mary  E.  Endi- 
cott,  Beverly;  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale;  Mrs.  Hortense 
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C,  wife  of  Charles  Head;  Bekjamiit  J.  IiAkq;  Mrs. 
Agnes  L.,  widow  of  Henry  A.  Bice;  Mrs.  Hope  B., 
widow  of  Henry  G.  Eussell,  Providence;  Eugbkb 
Tompehts;  Mrs.  Isabella  M.,  widow  of  William  F. 
Weld;  and  Albebt  T.  Whitiitg. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

FEANCIS  HENBY  APPLETON, 
WALTEB  CABOT  BAYLIES, 
WILLIAM  ENDICOTT, 
PAUL  EEVEBE  FEOTHINGHAM, 
N.  P.  HAT/LOWELL, 
JAMES  ARNOLD  LOWELL, 
MARIAN  CABOT  PUTNAM, 
GEORGE  H.  RICHARDS, 
WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON, 
ANNETTE  P.  ROGERS, 
RICHARD  M.  SALTONSTALL, 
S.  LOTHROP  THORNDIKE, 

Trustees. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


I.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Conoeets,  Recitals,  Lec- 
tures AND  Plays. 

To  Maj.  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  through  Mr.  Fred  R. 
Comee,  for  thirty  tickets  for  the  course  of  symphony  con- 
certs in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge. 

To  Mr.  Hiram  G.  Tucker,  through  Mr.  George  H.  Weale, 
for  sixty  tickets  for  each  of  the  two  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Singing  Club ;  and  to  Mr.  Tucker,  for  twelve  tickets  for  the 
course  of  Sunday  Chamber  Concerts  in  Chickering  Hall. 

To  Miss  Ethel  L.  Whall,  for  twenty  tickets  for  the  same 
course. 

To  Mr.  Robert  N.  Lister,  for  an  average  of  fifty  tickets 
for  a  series  of  oratorios,  concerts  and  recitals  by  the  Lister 
Chorus  and  other  musical  organizations. 

To  Mr.  Jacques  Hoffmann,  for  thirty  tickets  for  one 
concert  and  for  a  general  invitation  to  another  by  the  Hoff- 
mann  Quartet. 

To  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  for  twenty  tickets  for  his  musicale 
at  Chickering  Hall. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Newman,  for  twenty-two  tickets  for  a 
recital  by  Mr.  Josef  Lhevinne  at  Steinert  Hall. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Mannes,  for  twenty-two  tickets 
for  their  recital  at  Steinert  Hall. 

To  Mr.  Percy  Atherton,  for  one  himdred  tickets  for  a 
concert  at  Jordan  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Music  Society. 
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To  Mr.  Abthub  P.  Schmidt,  for  ten  tickets  for  an  organ 
recital  by  Mr.  William  Wolstenholme  at  Jordan  HalL 

To  Miss  Marion  Lina  Tufts,  for  twenty-two  tickets  for 
her  recital  at  Steinert  Hall. 

To  the  Music  Depabtment  of  Boston,  for  fifty  tickets  for 
each  of  two  municipal  concerts  at  the  South  Boston  High 
School. 

To  Miss  Mabel  Going,  for  twenty-five  tickets  for  her  tes- 
timonial concert  at  Chickering  Hall. 

To  the  Helen  Eeynolds  Tbio,  for  twenty-seven  tickets 
for  their  recital  at  Steinert  Hall. 

To  Prof.  Edwabd  Howabd  Gbioos,  for  two  tickets  for  his 
lecture  on  "  The  Meaning  and  Function  of  Music." 

To  Mr.  RiCHABD  Platt,  for  twenty-two  tickets  for  his 
pianoforte  recital  at  Steinert  Hall. 

To  Miss  Lauba  W.  Websteb  and  Miss  Maby  A.  Stowell, 
for  two  tickets  for  a  recital  by  their  pupils  at  Potter  Hall. 

To  Mr.  Heineich  Meyn,  for  twenty-eight  tickets  for  his 
song  recital  at  SteineH  Hall. 

To  Mr.  E.  S.  GiLMOBE,  for  a  general  invitation  to  the 
Boston  Food  Fair  at  the  Park  Square  Coliseum. 

To  Mr.  Chables  H.  Hebtz,  for  a  general  invitation  to  a 
theatrical  performance  at  Boston  Theatre  in  aid  of  the  Jewish 
Orphans'  Home. 

II.  —  Acknowledgments   fob   Recitals,   Lectubes   and 

Readings  given  in  oub  Hall. 

To  Mrs.  Julia  Wabd  Howe  and  Mrs.  Lauba  E.  Richabds, 
for  readings  from  their  own  works. 

To  Prof.  Ablo  Bates,  for  a  lecture  on  "  Anglo-Saxon 
Natural  History." 

To  Mr.  F.  MoBSE  Wemple,  for  a  song  recital. 
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To  Mr.  Joseph  Cady  Allen,  for  a  reading  of  "Julius 
Caesar." 

To  the  Pilgrim  Quartet  of  Dorchester,  for  a  concert 
To  Miss  Alice  M.  Fortin,  for  a  pianoforte  recitaL 
To  Mrs.  Evelyn  Fletcher-Copp,  for  a  musical  lecture. 

m.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Periodicals  and  News- 
papers. 

The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education,  The  Atlantic,  Youth's 
Companion,  Our  Dumb  Animals,  The  Christian  Segister, 
The  Missionary  Herald,  The  Well-Spring,  Woman's  Journal, 
St.  Nicholas,  Collier's  Weekly,  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf,  The  fitude.  The  Mentor,  DaUy  Advocate,  The  Silent 
Worker,  The  California  News,  The  Ohio  Chronicle,  The 
Michigan  Mirror,  The  Tablet,  The  Washingtonian,  The  Col- 
orado Index,  The  Sunday-School  Weekly  (embossed).  The 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  (embossed),  Chris- 
tian Eecord  (embossed). 

IV.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Services  and  Gifts  to  the 

Kindergarten. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Brackett,  Dr.  A.  W.  Fairbanks,  Dr.  F.  I. 
Proctor  and  Dr.  Henry  Hawkins,  for  professional  services. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
and  Children's  Hospital,  for  care  and  treatment  of  pupils. 

Miss  Helen  W.  Aubin  and  Miss  Lucy  W.  Davis,  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  pupil  at  the  Children's  Island  Sanitarium 
at  !Marblehead. 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies,  Miss  Mary  C.  Learned,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Monks,  Mr.  Mellen,  Mrs.  Fernando  Healy, 
the  children  of  Derby  Academy,   Hingham,   Mrs.   W.   M. 
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Ceosby  and  the  "  Junior  Workers  "  of  Cotuit,  Mass.,  for 
gifts  of  money. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larz  Ajtderson,  for  Christmas  entertain- 
ment and  gifts. 

Eev.  M,  R.  Deming  of  Sharon  and  Mrs.  Edward  Strong 
of  Jamaica  Plain,  for  entertainment  of  the  pupils. 

The  Herford  Club  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church  and 
Dr.  John  Dixwell,  curator  of  the  Hospital  Music  Fund, 
for  musical  entertainments  and  flowers. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  for  two  pictures,  a  sleigh-ride,  fruit 
and  confectionery. 

The  Misses  Slooum,  Mrs.  Prescott  Bigelow,  Mrs.  John 
Chipman  GhRAT,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Miss  Isabel  H. 
Murray,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Little,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mc- 
Laughlin, Mrs.  Edward  T.  Tansey,  Mrs.  Scillers  and 
Master  Willis  Whitcomb,  for  fruit,  vegetables  and  con- 
fectionery. 

Mrs.  Motley  and  Mrs.  George  Draper,  for  ice-cream  and 
cake. 

Miss  Elise  Johnson,  for  a  stuffed  peacock. 

Mr.  C.  B.  K.  Hazeltine  and  Miss  Harriet  B.  Hazel- 
tine,  for  books. 

Miss  Isabel  C.  Bixby,  Mrs.  Frank  McDonough  and  the 
publishers  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  News,  for  newspapers. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON. 


Abbott,  Edna  M. 
Addebon,  Bessie. 
Anderson,  Elizabeth  D. 
Anderson,  Muriel  C. 
Baker,  Mary  M. 
Benoit,  Josephine. 
BiUow,  Ruth  K. 
Boland,  Annie. 
Bums,  Nellie. 
Chippendale,  Eliza. 
Cody,  Rachel. 
Connelly,  Elsie  M. 
Crockett,  Marion  S. 
Crossman,  Mary  M. 
Cummings,  Elsie  M. 
Curran,  Mary  I. 
Daicy,  Gertrude  C. 
Dart,  M.  Femette. 
Dodd,  E.  Elizabeth. 
Dolan,  Grace  G. 
DriscoU,  Margaret. 
Dubreuil,  Maria. 
Durant,  Rose  M. 
Fetherstone,  Mae  E. 
Finnegan,  Alice. 
Fisher,  Annie  J. 
Flardo,  Rena. 
Forrest,  Elizabeth. 
FuUerton,  Hattie  M. 
Golder,  Gertrude. 
GouUaud,  E.  Edna. 
Gray,  Nettie  C. 
Hamilton,  Annie  A. 


Hayden,  Ruth  R. 
HiU,  Lila  N. 
Holbrook,  Carrie  F. 
HoUowell,  Alice  G. 
Houghton,  Elizabeth  M. 
Irwin,  Helen  M. 
Johnson,  Ellen  T. 
Jones,  Louise. 
Kelly,  Catherine  A. 
Kennedy,  Nellie  A. 
Keough,  Annie  K. 
Langdon,  Margarita. 
Ljungren,  Elizabeth. 
McGill,  Marie. 
McKenzie,  Margaret. 
McVay,  Catherine. 
Merrick,  Margaret. 
Miller,  A.  Marion. 
Miller,  Gladys  L. 
Miller,  Margaret. 
Minahan,  Annie  E. 
Noonan,  M.  Loretta. 
Norton,  Agnes  E. 
Ovens,  Emily  A. 
Parcher,  F.  Mabel. 
Perella,  Julia. 
Randall,  Helen  I. 
Ryan,  Margaret  S. 
Sanders,  Olive  B.^ 
Sheffield,  Emma  J. 
Sibley,  Marian  C. 
Skinner,fMaggie. 
Smith,  Elena. 
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Smith,  Nellie  J. 
Spring,  Genevra  H. 
Steams,  Gladys  L. 
Stevens,  Ethel  M. 
Stewart,  Margaret  C. 
Sullivan,  Emma  B. 
Velandr6,  Corinna. 
Viles,  Alison  P. 
Walker,  Isabella  M. 
Walsh,  Annie. 
Weber,  Mariqn  L. 
Wilde,  Agnes. 
Winitzky,  Nellie. 
Barnard,  Richard  J.  C. 
Blood,  Howard  W. 
Bradley,  Clayton  S. 
Brodeur,  Oliver. 
Brownell,  Herbert  N. 
Busby,  George  H. 
Carragher,  William  A. 
Ceppi,  Silvio. 
Cloukia,  Roy. 
Conboy,  George  A. 
Connelly,  M.  Eugene. 
Cotton,  Chesley  L. 
Cowan,  John  W. 
Crandall,  Daniel  L. 
Cuervo,  Adolfo  G. 
Cummings,  Edwin. 
Curran,  Edward. 
Davis,  Aubrey  J. 
Deming,  Harold  B. 
Devine,  Joseph  P. 
Dexter,  Ralph  C. 
Dodge,  George  L. 
Ellis,  John  W. 
Ehns,  Arthur  W. 
Fanning,  Robert. 
Faulkner,  Francb  E. 
Fitzpatrick,  John  V. 


FitzSimmons,  Joseph^R. 
Fletcher,  Alexander  C. 
Gibson,  I^eon  S. 
Gordon,  Allen  G. 
Gosselin,  Arthur. 
Govereau,  Edward. 
Graham,  William. 
Hagopian,  Krikor  D. 
Hawkins,  A.  Collins. 
Hickey,  Bernard. 
Holbrook,  William  F. 
Hough,  J.  Stanley, 
lerardi,  Francesco. 
Jordan,  John  W. 
Lambert,  Frederick  A. 
Leach,  Avery  E. 
Le  Blanc,  L  Med^. 
Mahoney,  J.  Matthew. 
Marshall,  Joseph. 
Martone,  Antonio. 
McDonough,  William. 
McFarland,  Earle  S. 
McQueeney,  William. 
Moccio,  Sebastiano. 
Moore,  Henry  A. 
Morang,  James  A. 
Morrill,  Warren  A. 
Nelson,  Francis  C. 
Nelson,  Ralph. 
Nutile,  Patrick. 
Phelps,  I.  Walter. 
Rafter,  Louis  J. 
Rand,  Henr}'. 
Riley,  Fred  O. 
Robertson,  D.  Olin. 
Rodrigo,  Joseph  L. 
Ryan,  M.  James. 
Sacco,  Nicola. 
Salesses,  Adrian. 
Salmon,  Peter  J. 
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Shorley,  Chester  E. 
Simmons,  R.  Delano. 
Stringer,  Thomas. 
Tobin,  Paul.. 
Viggers,  Frederick  E. 
Wallochstein,  Jacob. 
Walsh,  Frederick  V. 
West,  Paul  L. 


Wetherell,  John. 
Wheaton,  Donald  W. 
Wheaton,  Edward  O. 
Williams,  Edward. 
Wolpe,  Aaron  D. 
Woods,  Richard  E. 
Young,  Gilbert  E. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  AT  JAMAICA  PLAIN. 


Adomaitis,  Elsie. 
Ahlgren,  Alice  L.  E. 
Andrews,  Hattie  M. 
Ashworth,  Evelyn  M. 
Bickford,  Vera  E. 
Brannick,  Elizabeth. 
Brooks,  Edna  S. 
Bumham,  Ruth  E. 
Chesson,  Marion. 
Cohen,  Alice. 
Connors,  Margaret. 
Dauher,  Sarah. 
Drake,  Helena  M. 
Duffy,  Nelly. 
Dufresne,  Irene. 
Elder,  Gladys  M. 
Evarson,  Elvera  J. 
Fl3nnn,  Marie  E. 
Gadbois,  Roselma. 
Gagnon,  Albertina. 
Galvin,  Margaret  L. 
Galvin,  Rose, 
(jorman,  Marie  T. 
Gould,  Viola  M. 
Grover,  L.  Ethel. 
Guild,  Bertha  H. 
Hilton,  Charlotte. 
Hinckley,  Dorothy  M. 
Hurst,  Alice  M. 
Kimball,  Eleanor. 
Little,  Anna  V. 
Logan,  Helena  A. 


MacPherson,  Mary  H. 
Olsen,  Mabel  T. 
Perry,  Gertrude. 
Pilling,  Agnes. 
Pinto,  Minnie  P. 
Pond,  Flora  E. 
Ross,  Lena. 
Shean,  Lucy  M. 
Siebert,  Bessie  L. 
Smith,  Gladys  B. 
Spencer,  Olive  E. 
Stevens,  Gladys  L. 
Stewart,  Alice  L. 
Terry,  Annie.  B. 
Thompson,  Mary. 
Uhrig,  Mary  G. 
Vilaine,  Mary  C. 
Waddington,  Lillie. 
Wallochstein,  Annie. 
Weathers,  Dorothy. 
Welch,  Ellen. 
Westwood,  Laura  I. 
Wibon,  R.  Edris. 
W^ood,  Adeline  H. 
Wood-Legh,  Kathleen  L. 
Andrews,  Thomas. 
Antonucci,  Alberto. 
Barry,  Thomas. 
Bastow,  Frederick  W. 
Blanchard,  Ovila. 
Booth,  Willard  E. 
Boylan,  Andrew  L. 
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Brown,  Arthur  F. 
Brown,  A.  Stanley. 
Buck,  Arthur  B. 
Chatterton,  Percival. 
Clark,  Jerold  P. 
Cobb,  Malcolm  L. 
Curley,  Joseph  H. 
Cushman,  Ralph. 
Dow,  Walter  E. 
Duncan,  Wilbert.  . 
Durfee,  Sidney  B. 
Eastwood,  Thomas  J. 
Edwards,  Ralph  H. 
Esslinger,  Bradford  G. 
Ferguson,  Milton  W. 
Fitzgerald,  James  P. 
Fulton,  James. 
Gould,  Francis  E. 
Hadley,  Kenneth  G. 
Hanley,  Thomas  A. 
Harris,  CUfton  W. 
Healy,  Millard  A. 
Hennick,  Harold. 
Hohnberg,  Arvid  N. 
Hopwood,  Clarence  A. 
Howard,  Thomas. 
Inglis,  John  S. 
Irish,  CUfford  H. 


Jacobs,  David  L. 
Jenkins,  Edward  W. 
Lawton,  Ernest. 
Leonazio,  John. 
Macdonald,  John  F. 
Mack,  Francis  J. 
Main,  Lewis  E. 
McLaughlin,  Lloyd  H. 
Moran,  Francis. 
Myers,  Harold  P. 
Pearce,  Sidney  A. 
Poline,  John  J. 
Reeves,  William  S. 
Robinson,  Frederick. 
St.  Pierre,  Alexander. 
Schoner,  Emil. 
Sebastiano,  Angelo. 
Sharp,  WilUam  F. 
Steeves,  Ronello  J. 
Stellaty,  Alberte. 
Tansey,  Frederick. 
Vance,  Alvin  L. 
Walker,  Roger  T. 
Ward,  Frederick. 
Wilcox,  Joseph  E. 
Wilder,  Raymond  E. 
Yott,  Louis. 
Zalokky,  Hyman. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THOMAS  STRINGER. 


$1  00 


28  SS 


2  00 

50  00 

5  00 

25  00 

From  September  1,  1908,  to  August  31,  1909. 

Children  of  the  first  grade  of  Winthrop  School,  Brookline,  through  Miss 
Anna  M.  Taylor,         ......... 

Income  from  house  in  Washington,  Pa.,  through  A.  Leggate  and  Son 
(for  1908),  .... 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary  J.,  . 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B., 

Seabiuy,  The  Misses,  New  Bedford, 

Sohier,  Miss  Mary  D.,    . 


$111  56 
A  friend  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  account  of  the  previous  year,     .  $740  10 


Permanent  Fund  for  Thomas  Stringer. 

[This  fund  is  being  raised  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
it  is  to  be  placed  under  the  control  and  care  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
that  only  the  net  income  is  to  be  given  to  Tom  so  long  as  he  is  not 
provided  for  in  any  other  way,  and  is  unable  to  earn  his  living,  the 
principal  remaining  intact  forever.  It  is  further  understood,  that, 
at  his  death  or  when  he  ceases  to  be  in  need  of  this  assistance,  the 
income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  support  and  education 
of  some  child  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf  and  for  whom  there  is  no 
provision  made  either  by  the  state  or  by  private  individuals.] 


A  friend, $50  00 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  Washington,  Pa., 10  00 

Eaton,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Newton  Center,                                                         .  50  00 

French,  Miss  Caroline  L.  W., 100  00 

Income  from  the  Glover  Fund,         .......  100  00 

Morse,  Mrs.  Jacob,                                                                                           .  1  00 
Primary  department  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  First  Methodist 
Protestant    Church    of    Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    through    Mrs.    William 

McCracken,                                                                                                   .  5  59 

Torrey,  Mrs.  Elbridge, 10  00 


$326  59 
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The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  property  as 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  institution  September  1, 
1909 : — 


Building,  205-207  Congress  street,  . 
House,  402  Fifth  street. 
Houses,  412,  414,  416  Fifth  street,  . 
Houses,  424,  426,  428  Fifth  street,  . 
Houses,  430-440  Fifth  street  and  103-105  H 
Svreeii,        •••••• 

Building,  442  Fifth  street  to  111  H  street. 
Houses,  537,  541,  543  Fourth  street, 
House,  542  Fourth  street. 
House,  555  Fourth  street. 
Houses,  657,  559  Fourth  street, 
Houses,  583,  585,  587,  589  Fourth  street. 
Houses,  591,  593,  595  Fourth  street. 
Houses,  95,  97,  99  and  101  H  street, 
House,  527  Broadway,  .... 

Real  Estate  Meed  by  the  Institution. 

Real  estate,  Broadway  and  Fourth  street. 
House,  418  Fifth  street. 
House,  422  Fifth  street, 


Unimproved  land,  South  Boston, 
Real  estate,  Watertown, 
Mortgage  notes,     . 


Stocks  and  Bonds. 

150  shares  Fitchburg  R.R.,  preferred, 

25  shares  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

250  shares  Ballardvale  Mfg.  Co.  stock, 

$20,000,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.,  lat  consoli- 
dated, 58,  1939,  ..... 

$25,000,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
R.R.,  debenture,  48,  1934,  .... 

$40,000,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.R.  Co.,  4s,  1955, 

$40,000,  New  York,  Ontorio  &  Western  R.R., 

$25,000,  Long  Island  R.R.,  refunding,  4s,  1949, 
$35,000,  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  R.R., 

debenture,  4s,  1931,    . 
$50,000,    American    Telephone    &    Telegraph 
Company,  convertible,  4s,  1936,     . 

Amounts  carried  forward. 


Book  Value 

$75,800  00 

4,300  00 

9,300  00 

15,300  00 

47,200  00 

91,300  00 

11,700  00 

7,800  00 

2,000  00 

14,900  00 

18,700  00 

15,400  00 

6,000  00 

7,700  00 


$210,200  00 
3,100  00 
3,700  00 


$21,500  00 

4,900  00 
25,000  00 

20,000  00 

25,000  00 

38,464  33 

40,000  00 
25,000  00 

35,000  00 

46,949  77 


$257,400  00 


217,000  00 

5,196  00 

31,844  62 

75,500  00 


$281,814  10   $586,940  62 
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Amounts  brought  forwardf 

$10,000,  Seattle  Electric  Co.,  5s,  1930,      . 

S35,000,  liiinob  Steel  Co.,  5s,  1913, 

$15,000,  Peoria  &  Northwestern  R.R.  Co.,  3^s, 

1926, 

$30,000,   Pennsylvania  R.R.,   convertible,  3^, 

1915, 

$25,000,   Massachusetts   Gas   Companies,   4^ 

$37,000,  Chicago,  Burlington  <&  Quincy    R.R 

Co.,  general  mortgage,  4s,  1958,  . 
$50,000,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  1st  refunding 

$25,000,  West  End  Street  Ry.  Co.,  4s,  1932, 

Household  furniture,  South  Boston, 

Provisions  and  supplies. 

Coal,  South  Boston,        .... 


Book  Value. 

$281,814  10      $586,940  62 

10,000  00 
35,000  00 

14,000  00 

28,105  25 

24,812  50 

36,977  00 

49,738  25 
25,000  00 

505,447  10 

53,552  11 

18,500  00 

728  65 

1,925  00 


Work  Department, 
Stocks  and  bills  receivable. 


8,787  02 


Music  Department, 

Sixty-seven  piano-fortes. 

One  three-manual-pipe  organ. 

Four  reed  organs. 

Eighty- three  orchestral  instruments, 

Musical  library,     . 

Miscellaneous. 

School  furniture  and  apparatus. 
Library  of  books  in  common  print, 
Library  of  books  in  embossed  print. 
Special  library,      .... 


Boys'  shop, 
Stable  and  tools. 


$12,250  00 

9,000  00 

100  00 

2,680  00 

3,500  00 


$8,850  00 

25,515  45 

9,450  00 


27,530  00 


14,000  00 


43,815  45 
212  31 
500  00 


$1,261,938  26 
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The  foregoing  property  represents  the  following  funds  and 
balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same :  — 


INSTrrUTION   FUNDS. 

General  funds  of  the  institutioni 

Stephen  Fairbanks  fund, 

Harris  fund, 

Richard  Perkins  fund,    . 

Stoddard  Capen  fund,    . 

In  memoriam,  Mortimer  C.  Ferris, 

Miss  Harriet  Otis  Cruft  fund, 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay  fund, 

Mary  Lowell  Stone  fund, 

Maria  Kemble  Oliver  fund. 


Legacies:  — 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Bailey,         .... 
Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  W.  Baker,  .  . 

Calvin  W.  Barker, 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Barker,     ..... 
Miss  Mary  Bartol,  ..... 

Thompson  Baxter,  ..... 

Robert  C.  Billings, 

Robert  C.  Billings  (for  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind), . 
Susan  A.  Blaisdell,  ..... 

William  T.  Bolton, 

George  W.  Boyd,  ...... 

J.  Putnam  Bradlee,         ..... 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Bumham, 

Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Colbum,  .... 

LW.  Danforth 

John  N.  Dix,  ...... 

Thomas  Gaffield,  ...... 

Albert  Glover,        ...... 

Joseph  P.  Glover,  ..... 

Joseph  P.  Glover  (for  deaf,  dumb  and  blind),    . 
Charlotte  I^.  Goodnow,  ..... 

Charles  H .  Hay  den,        ..... 

John  C.  Haynes,    ...... 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Holden,        .... 

Benjamin  Humphrey,    ..... 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Lyman,    ..... 

The  Maria  Spear  Legacy  for  the  Blind,     . 
Stephen  W.  Marston,      .  .  .  .  . 

Charles  Merriam,  ...... 

George  Francis  Parkman,        .... 

Edward  D.  Peters,  ..... 

Henry  L.  Pierce,   ...... 


Amount  carried  forward j  . 


$85,535  91 

10,000  00 

80,000  00 

20,000  00 

13,770  00 

1,000  00 

6,000  00 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 

9,500  00 


3,000  00 
2,500  00 
1,859  32 
5,953  21 
300  00 
322  50 

25,000  00 
4,000  00 
5,832  66 
555  22 
5,000  00 
268,033  28 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 
2,500  00 

10,000  00 
3,300  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 
1,020  00 

13,000  00 
1,000  00 
3,708  32 

25,000  00 
4,809  78 

15,000  00 
5,000  00 
1,000  00 

50,000  00 
500  00 

20,000  00 

$728,500  20 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Putnam, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Richardsoiii 
Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Richardson, 
Miss  Mary  L.  Ruggles, 
Samuel  £.  Sawyer, 
Joseph  Scholfield, 
Mary  F.  Swift, 
William  Taylor,  Jr., 
Joanna  C.  Thompson, 
Alfred  T.  Turner,  . 
George  B.  Upton, 
Mrs.  Ann  White  Vose, 
Joseph  K.  Wait,    . 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  P.  Weld 
Opha  J.  Wheeler, 
Thomas  Wyman,  . 
Charles  L.  Young, 


Cash,  ..... 

Buildings,  imimproved  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  use 

of  institution.  South  Boston, 
Real  estate,  Watertown, 


$728,500  20 

1,000  00 

40,507  00 

300  00 

3,000  00 

2,174  77 

2,500  00 

1,391  00 

893  36 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

10,000  00 

12,994  00 

3,000  00 

2,000  00 

3,086  77 

20,000  00 

5,000  00 


S838,347  10 
53,552  11 

338,194  43 
31,844  62 

$1,261,938  26 


The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  property  as 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  institution  September  1, 
1909:  — 


PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 
Stocks  and  Bonds. 

100  shares  Fitchburg  R.R.  Co.,  preferred, 
75  shares  Boston  &  Providence  R.R.  Co., 
209  shares  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  Co., 
70  shares  Old  Colony  R.R.  Co., 
100  shares  West  End  Street  Ry.  Co.,  common, 
15  shares  Suffolk  Real  Estate  Trust, 
1  share  Boston  Ground  Rent  Trust, 
25  shares  General  Electric  Co., 
231   shares  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co., 

Amount  carried  forward, 


Book  Value. 
914,000  00 

22,500  00 

52,000  00 

14,000  00 

9,800  00 

15,000  00 

900  00 

2,400  00 

29,013  66 
$159,613  66 
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Book  Value. 
Amount  hrougJU  forwardf  .  $159,613  66 

$10,000,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R.R., 

48,  1937, 9,000  00 

$10,000,  Northern  Pacific  &  Great  Northern 
R.R.  (Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy),  joint 
48,  1921, 10,000  00 

$2,000,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R,R., 

(Illinois  Division),  3^6,  1949,  1,800  00 

$10,000,  Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co.,  convertible, 

3^,  1915, 9,462  00 

$189,875  66 

Stocks  and  machinery,  .....  $3,800  00 

Books, 19,854  85 

Electrotype  and  stereotype  plates,  .  .  29,922  00 

53,576  85 

Cash, 3,376  43 


$246,828  94 


The  foregoing  property  represents  the  following  funds  and 
balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same :  — 


PRINTING  FUND. 

General  funds  of  the  department,  ..... 

L^acies:  — 

Joseph  H.  Center, $1,000  00 

Augusta  Well, 10,290  00 

Additional  funds,  ........ 

Vi^asn,   .••.••..••• 
Property  in  use  of  the  printing  department,       .  . 


$108,500  00 


11,290  00 

70,085  66 

3,376  43 

53,676  85 

$246,828  94 


Donations,  Institution  Account. 

Brown,  Samuel,  . 
Chesson,  Harold,  . 
Ciapp,  Mrs.  Robert  P.,  . 


Cooildge,  Mrs.  Algernon, 
Cotting,  Miss  Alice, 
Crafts.  Mrs.  James  M.,   . 
Friend,  A,     . 
Friend,  A,     . 
Hemenway.  Miss  Clara, 


35  00 

60  00 

6  00 

16  00 

6  00 

40  00 

1,000  00 

25  00 

100  00 
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Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary, 

Jenksi  Caroline  E., 

Morison,  Mrs.  Frank, 

Peabody,  The  MisseSi 

Pratt,  R.  M., 

Schmidt,  Arthur  P., 

Sears,  Mrs.  F.  R., 

Sunday  School  of  All  Souls,  Roxbury, 

Union  Church  Society  Sunday  School  of  Waban, 

Van  der  Schalk,  Caroline,        .... 

White,  C.  J.,  ...... 

Williams,  Ralph  B., 


$8  00 

5  00 
25  00 
50  00 
50  00 
10  00 
25  00 
10  00 
16  50 

8  62 
25  00 
25  00 


91,503  12 


Work  Department.  —  Statement  fob  the  Year  ending 

August  31,  1909. 

Cash  on  hand  August  31,  1908,  .  $492  31 

Stock  on  hand  and  bills  receivable  August  31, 

1908, 8,585  94 


Total  assets  August  31,  1908,   . 


99,078  25 


Cash  on  hand  August  31,  1908,  9492  31 

Cash  receipts  for  the  year  ending 

August  31,  1909,  .    26,248  68 


926,740  99 


Cash  paid  for  salaries  and  wages,       .  913,260  62 
Cash  paid  for  rent,  stock  and  sun- 
dries,          13,131  43 


26,392  05 


Cash  on  hand  August  31,  1909, 
Stock  on  hand  August  31,  1909,       .    93,589  57 
Bills  receivable,     .  .    95,401  86 

Charged  off  accounts,     .         204  41 

5,197  45 


Total  assets  August  31,  1909, 
Gain  for  the  year,   . 


9348  94 


8,787  02 


9,135  96 


957  71 
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ANALYSIS  OF  MAINTENANCE  ACCOUNT. 


Institution  at  South  Boston. 

Meats,  fish  and  vegetables, 

Butter  and  milk,  . 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  etc.. 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried. 

Sugar,  tea  and  coffee,     . 

Groceries,     .... 

Gas  and  oil. 

Coal  and  wood, 

Simdry  articles  of  consumption, 

Wages,  domestic  and  general  service, 

Salaries,  superintendence  and  instruction 

Medicines  and  medical  sundries, 

Household  furnishings,  . 

Expense  of  stable, 

Musical  instruments  and  supplies,  including  concert, 

Manual  training  supplies. 

Stationery,  printing,  stamps,  etc.. 

Construction  and  other  ^pairs. 

Taxes  and  insurance. 

Sundries,       .... 


Kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain. 

• 

Meats,  fish  and  vegetables. 

Butter  and  milk,  . 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  etc., 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried. 

Sugar,  tea  and  coffee,     . 

Groceries,     .... 

Gas  and  oil, 

Coal  and  wood. 

Sundry  articles  ot  consumption. 

Wages,  domestic  and  general  service, 

Salaries,  superintendence  and  instruction 

Medicines  and  medical  sundries. 

Household  furnishings,  . 

Expense  of  stable. 

Musical  instruments  and  supplies,  including  concert, 

Manual  training  supplies, 

Stationery,  printing,  stamps,  etc., 

Construction  and  other  repairs, 

Taxes  and  insurance. 

Sundries,       .... 


$5,712  26 

4,817 

60 

1,231 

68 

764 

78 

721 

96 

888  98 

839 

28 

2,843 

16 

1,069 

46 

10,767  32 

28,040  63 

684 

19 

1,863  89 

118 

82 

769  93 

284 

63 

887 

78 

4,266  66 

1,387 

40 

1,143 

60 

$68,963  80 

$2,864  86 

2,863 

46 

907 

10 

472 

79 

424 

32 

748 

69 

492  06 

1,186 

16 

671 

20 

6,940 

11 

14,498 

49 

1,332 

62 

704 

71 

118 

82 

26  07 

68 

35 

887 

78 

2,567 

34 

382 

66 

1,030 

28 

$39,176  85 
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The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  property  as 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  kindergarten  September  1, 
1909 : — 


Building,  250-252  Purchase  street. 
Building,  150-152  Boylston  street, 
Building,  379-385  Boylston  street. 
Building,  383-385^  Centre  street,    . . 
Real  estate,  comer  Day  and  Centre  streets. 
Real  estate,  72  Wachusett  street.  Forest  Hills 
(subject  to  life  annuity),     .... 
Seavems  avenue,  ...... 


Stocks  and  Bonds. 

30  shares  Boston  &  Providence  R.R.  Co.,  stock 
291  shares  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  Co.,  stock, 
280  shares  Old  Colony  R.R.  Co.,      . 

25  shares  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.R.  Co.,  stock,  .... 

31  shares  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  Co.,  preferred 
300  shares  West  End  Street  R.R.,  conunon, 
68  shares  United  States  Hotel  Co., 
100  shares  Albany  Trust  Co., 
6  shares  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  stock, 
200  shares  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

10  shares  General  Electric  Co., 

30  shares  Warren  Chambers,  . 

20  shares  Providence  Building  Co., 

100  shares  Fitchburg  R.R.  Co.,  preferred, 

100  shares  Lowell  &  Andover  R.R.  Co.,    . 

100  shares  Nashua  &  Lowell  R.R.  Co., 

100  shares  Providence  &  Worcester  R.R.  Co., 

200  shares  West  End  Street  R.R.  Co.,  preferred 

250  shares  Ballardvale  Mfg.  Co.,  preferred, 

4  shares  Central  Vermont  R.R., 

$5,000,  Central  Vermont  R.R.  Co., 

$100,000,  Northern  Pacific  &  Great  Northern 

R.R.  (C,  B.  &.  Q),  joint  4s,  1921, 
$23,000,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R 

(Illinois  Division),  3^6,  1949, 
$10,000,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R 

(Denver  Extension),  4s,  1922, 
$20,000,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

R.R.  (Lake  Shore),  3^8,  1998,       . 
$10,000,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  R.R. 

general  mortgage,  4s,  1995, 
$75,000,  Long  Island  R.R.,  refimding,  4s,  1949 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


Book  Value. 

$76,800  00 

125,000  00 

110,000  00 

6,400  00 

22,500  00 

7,600  00 
7,400  00 


$9,000  00 
63,750  00 
50,400  00 

5,000  00 

5,400  00 

25,600  00 

10,800  00 

10,000  00 

3,230  00 

27,000  00 

1,450  00 

900  00 

1,000  00 

12,300  00 

23,000  00 

22,500  00 

27,500  00 

19,800  00 

25,000  00 

4,400  00 

91,000  00 

20,000  00 

18,423  89 

18,937  50 

10,000  00 
73,050  00 


$354,700  00 


$579,441  39  $354,700  00 
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Amounta  brought  forward, 

$30,000,  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  R.R 

debenture,  4s,  1931,    . 
$60,000,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

R.R.  Co.,  4s,  1955,      .... 
$5,000,  Louisville  A  Jeffersonville  Bridge  Co 

48,  1945, 

$56,000,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 

convertible,  48,  1936, 
$15,000,  Puget  Soiind  Electric  Ry.Co.,  Ist  cons 

08,     iVtSaK,      ...... 

$40,000,  General  Electric  Co.,  oonv.,  58.  1917 
$25,000,  West  End  Street  R.R.,  4s,  1932, 
$25,000,  City  of  Boston,  48,  1937,    . 
$24,000,  State  of  Massachusetts,  3^,  1942, 
$7,500,  City  of  Salem,  190&-14, 
$4,000,  Michigan  Central  R.R.  Co.,  5%  notes 

1910,         ...... 

$20,000,  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  4s,  1926, 
$2,000,  Old  Colony  R.R.,  48,  1925, 
$6,000,  Town  of  Canton,  48,  1910-15, 
$4,000,  Town  of  Framingham,  school  loan,  1915j 
$3,000,  Town  of  Framingham,  school  loan,  1911 
$15,000,  Fitchburg  R.R.  Co.,  4^8,  1928,   . 
$17,000,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.R 

Co.,  Ss,  1921, 

$25,000,  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mfg.  Co.,  5%  notes 

Feb.  18,  1919, 

$20,000,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  &  Manitoba  R.R.,  5s 

1921, 

$20,000,  Peoria  &  Northwestern  R.R.  Co.,  3^8, 

xV^O,  ...... 

$13,000,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R. 

general  mortgage,  48, 1958,  . 
$25,000,  Massachusetts  Gas  Co.,'  4^,  1929, 
$35,000,  Boston  &  Albany  R.R.  Co.,  48,  1934, 

Real  estate,  Watertown, 

Real  estate  used  by  the  kindergarten, 

Household  furniture,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Provisions  and  supplies,  Jamaica  Plain,   . 
Coal,  Jamaica  Plain,       .... 


Book  Value. 
$579,441  39      $354,700  00 


28,400  00 

59,000  00 

5,000  00 

52,754  50 

14,200  00 
41,000  00 
24,000  00 
25,000  00 
24,000  00 
7,500  00 

4,000  00 
19,300  00 
2,000  00 
6,000  00 
4,000  00 
3,000  00 
15,769  38 

18,657  92 

25,500  00 

21,575  50 

18,724  72 

12,889  94 
24,906  25 
35,000  00 


1,071,619  60 

31,844  63 

279,000  00 

$1,737,164  23 

20,464  30 

17,600  00 

591  00 

1,100  00 


Af  iMtc  Department. 
Nineteen  pianofortes, 
Twenty-one  orchestral  instruments, 


$3,800  00 
200  00 


4,000  00 


$1,780,919  53 
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The  foregoing  property  repi-eaents  the  following  funds  and 
balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same :  — 


KINDERGARTEN   FUNDS. 

Mrs.  William  Appleton  fund,  ....           $13,000  00 

Nancy  Bartlett  fund,     .... 

500  00 

In  memory  of  William  Leonard  Benedict,  Jr., 

1,000  00 

Miss  Helen  G.  Bradlee  f  imd,   .... 

140,000  00 

Miss  M.  Jane  Wellington  Danforth  fund. 

11,000  00 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Eliza  James  (Bell)  Draper, 

500  00 

Mrs.  Helen  Atkins  Edmands  fund,  . 

5,000  00 

Mrs.  Eugenia  F.  Famham  fimd. 

1,015  00 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Fay  f  imd. 

15,000  00 

Albert  Glover  fund, 

» 

1,000  00 

In  memoriam  A.  A.  G.,  . 

• 

500  00 

Moses  Kimball  fimd,      . 

9 

1,000  00 

Mrs.  Jerome  Jones  fund. 

■ 

9,000  00 

Mrs.  Emeline  Moree  Lane  fund, 

500  00 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  Matthews  fund. 

15,000  00 

Miss  Jeannie  Warren  Paine  fund, 

1,000  00 

George  F.  Parkman  fimd. 

3,500  00 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter  fund,  . 

30,000  00 

John  M.  Rodocanachi  fund,    . 

2,250  00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rotch  fimd. 

8,500  00 

Memorial  to  Frank  Davison  Rust,  . 

5,000  00 

Mrs.  Harriet  Taber  fund. 

622  81 

Transcript  ten  dollar  fund,     . 

5,666  95 

Mrs.  George  W.  Wales  fund,   . 

10,000  00 

In  memory  of  Ralph  Watson, 

237  92 

$280,792  68 

Leoacijes:  — 

Emilie  Albee, $150  00 

Michael  Anagnos, 

3,000  00 

Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Andrew, 

5,000  00 

Mrs.  William  Appleton, 

5,000  00 

Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  W.  Baker, 

2,500  00 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Baker,    . 

• 

• 

13,053  48 

Miss  Mary  D:  Balfour,   . 

100  00 

Sidney  Bartlett,    . 

10,000  00 

Thompson  Baxter, 

322  50 

Robert  G.  Billings, 

10,000  00 

Samuel  A.  Borden, 

4,676  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bradford, 

100  00 

J.  Putnam  Bradlee, 

168,033  28 

Miss  Harriet  Tilden  Browne, 

2,000  00 

John  W.  Carter,    . 

500  00 

Mrs.  Adeline  M.  Chapin, 

400  00 

Benjamin  P.  Cheney,      . 

5,000  00 

Amaunl  carried  forward, 

$510,626  94 
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Amount  broughi  forward,                                         9510,626  94 

Mrs.  Helen  G.  Cobum 9,980  10 

Charles  H.  Golbum, 

1,000  00 

Miss  Sarah  Silver  Cox,  . 

5,000  00 

Miss  Susan  T.  Croeby,    . 

100  00 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Downes, 

12,950  00 

George  £.  Downes, 

3,000  00 

Bfrs.  Lucy  A.  Dwight,    . 

4,000  00 

Mary  B.  Emmons, 

1,000  00 

Miss  Mary  Eveleth, 

1,000  00 

Mrs.  Susan  W.  Farwell, 

600  00 

John  Foster, 

5,000  00 

Mrs.  Elimibeth  W.  Gay, 

7,931  00 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Qifford,    . 

5,000  00 

Joseph  B.  Glover, 

5,000  00 

Miss  Matilda  Goddard,  . 

300  00 

Mrs.  Maria  L.  Gray, 

200  00 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Greenleaf, 

5,157  75 

Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Hall,  . 

3,000  00 

Mrs.  Olive  E.  Hayden,   . 

4,622  45 

Mrs.  Jane  H.  Hodges,     . 

300  00 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Holden, 

2,360  67 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Jones, 

600  00 

Mrs.  Ann  E.  Lambert,    . 

700  00 

EUsha  T.  Loring,  . 

5,000  00 

Augustus  D.  Manson,     . 

8,134  00 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Marsh,     . 

1,000  00 

Miss  Rebecca  S.  Melvin, 

23,545  55 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton 

^t 

10,000  00 

Bfrs.  Mary  Abbie  Newell, 

600  00 

Miss  Anna  R.  Palfrey,    . 

50  00 

Miss  Helen  M.  Parsons, 

600  00 

Mrs.  Richard  Perkins,    . 

10,000  00 

Edward  D.  Peters, 

600  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Potter,     . 

395,014  44 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Phipps, 

2,000  00 

Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Pickman, 

1,000  00 

Mrs.  Helen  A.  Porter,     . 

50  00 

Francis  S.  Pratt,   . 

100  00 

Birs.  Mary  8.  C.  Reed,    . 

5,000  00 

Mrs.  Jane  Ro^rts, 

93,025  55 

Mifw  Dorothy  Roffe, 

600  00 

Miss  Rhoda  Rogers, 

600  00 

Miss  Edith  Rotch, 

10,000  00 

Miss  Rebecca  Salisbury, 

200  00 

Joseph  Scholfield, 

3,000  00 

Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Seymour, 

5,000  00 

Benjamin  Sweetzer, 

2,000  00 

Amount  carried  forwardf  . 

4 

• 

$1,165,848  45 
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Amount  brought  foncard,  . 

Hannah  R.  Sweetser  fund, 

MisB  Sarah  W.  Taber,     . 

Mary  L.  Talbot,     . 

Mrs.  Cornelia  V.  R.  Thayer,    . 

Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thomdike, 

Mre.  Elizabeth  L.  Tilton, 

Mrs.  Betsey  B.  Tolman, 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Turner,     . 

Royal  W.  Turner, . 

Miss  Rebecca  P.  Wainwright, 

George  W.  Wales, 

Mrs.  Charles  £.  Ware,    . 

Mrs.  Jennie  A  (Shaw)  Waterhouse, 

Mary  H.  Watson, 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Whitney,  . 

Miss  Betsey  S.  Wilder,  . 

Hannah  Catherine  Wiley, 

Miss  Mary  W.  Wiley,     . 

Miss  Mary  Williams, 

Almira  F.  Winslow, 

Funds  from  other  donations,  . 

Cash, 

Land,  buildings  and  personal  property  in 

Jamaica  Plain,  . 
Real  estate,  Watertown, 


use  of 


91,165,848  45 

5,000  00 

1,000  00 

630  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

300  00 

500  00 

7,582  90 

24,082  00 

1,000  00 

5,000  00 

4,000  00 

565  84 

100  00 

100  00 

500  00 

200  00 

150  00 

5,000  00 

306  80 

189,219  61 


the  kindergarten, 


91,426,085  60 
20,464  30 

302,525  00 
31,844  63 

91,780,919  53 


Donations,  Kindergarten  Account. 

Brett,  Miss  Anna  K., 910  00 

Brewster,  Miss  Sarah  C,          .          .  5  00 

Clapp,  Miss  Mary  L.,     .......          .  5  00 

Draper,  Mrs.  George  A,           .......  50  00 

Drew,  Frank,         .........  2  50 

Duncan,  Mrs.  Samuel,   ........  3  00 

Eaton,  Miss  Mary  E., 50  00 

Fairbanks,  Caroline  L., 10  00 

Hammond,  Miss  Ellen,  ........  5  00 

Lamed,  Charles, 50  00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B 500  00 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B.,  in  memory  of  Alice  M.  C.  Matthews,   .  100  00 

Pratt,  R.  M., 50  00 

Primary    Department,    First    Congregational    Church  Sunday- 
School,  Cambridge,  for  1908  and  1909,           ....  10  00 
Primary  Department,  Sunday-school  of   the  Union  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Weymouth,  Braintree,          ....  18  00 
Smith,  Marion  B.,           ........  10  00 


9878  50 
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Through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society,    Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Stover,  Treasurer:  — 
Annual  subscriptions,  ..... 

Donations,  ....... 

Lynn  Branch,        ....... 

Cambridge  Branch,  through  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Norton 

Treasurer, 

Dorchester  Branch,  through  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Bean,  Treasurer 


$3,399  50 

1,316  00 

65  00 

367  84 
109  00 


$5,257  34 


FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Subscriptions  and  Donations,  through  Miss  S.  E.  Lane, 

Treasurer,  $214  00 

Worcester  Branch,   through   Mrs.   Edward  W.   Kinsley, 

Treasurer,       ........        117  00 


$331  00 


AU  contrtbviors  to  the  fund  are  respect/idly  requested  to  peruse  the 
above  list,  and  to  report  either  to  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 
No,  116  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  or  to  the  Director,  Edward  E.  Allen, 
South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccuracies  which  they  may  find  in  it. 

WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  Jr.,  Trea^rer. 
No.  115  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 
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ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  PER- 
KINS INSTITUTION. 

Through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Stovi:R|  Treasitrer, 


Abbott,  Bliss  Adelaide  F., 
Abbott,  Miss  Georgianna  E., 
Adams,  Mrs.  Charles  H., 
Adams,  Mr.  Qeorge, 
Adams,  Mrs.  Waldo,     . 
Alden,  Mrs.  G.  H.,         . 
Alford,  Mrs.  O.  H., 
Allen,  Mrs.  Thomas, 
Allen,  Mrs.  W.  Henry, 
Alley,  Mrs.  George  R., 
Amsden,  Mrs.  Mary  A., 
Anderson,  Miss  Anna  F., 
Appleton,  Miss  Fanny  C., 
Archer,  Mrs.  Ellen  M., 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Edwin  F., 
Ayer,  Mrs.  James  B.,    . 
Bacon,  Miss  Mary  P.,  . 
Baker,  Miss  8.  P., 
Baldwin,  Mr.  E.  L., 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  J.  C.  T., 
Ballard,  Miss  Elisabeth, 
Bangs,  Mrs.  Francis  R., 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Amos, 
Bartlett,  Miss  Mary  H., 
Bartol,  Miss  Elizabeth  H., 
Bartol,  Mrs.  John  W.,  . 
Basto,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,    . 
Batcheller,  Mrs.  A.  H., 
Batcheller,  Mr.  Robert, 
Bates,  Mrs.  I.  Chapman, 
Beal,  Mrs.  Boylston  A., 
Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur, 
Berlin,  Dr.  Fanny, 
Bicknell,  Mrs.  William  J., 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  Alanson, 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  G.  T.,      . 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott, 


$5  00 

,         1  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

3  00 

.       10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

1  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

1  00 

.       10  00 

2  00 

2  00 

10  00 

.     20  do 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

6  00 

10  00 

Amount  broitght  fortoard,    .  S180  00 


Amount  carried  forward,     .  S180  00 


Blackmar,  Mrs.  W.  W., 

5  00 

Blake,  Bfrs.  Francis,     . 

10  00 

BUke,  Bfr.  William  P., 

6  00 

Boardman,  Mrs.  Alice  L., 

2  00 

Boardman,  Mr.  T.  D.,  . 

5  00 

Boland,  Dr.  E.  S., 

5  00 

Bolster,  Mrs.  Wilfred,  . 

1  00 

Boody,  Bfr.  J.  H., 

6  00 

Boutwell,  Mrs.  L.  B.,    . 

10  00 

Bowditch,  Mrs.  Alfred, 

5  00 

Bradford,  Mrs.  C.  F.,    . 

10  00 

Bradford,  Miss  Sarah  H.,      . 

2  00 

Bradstreet,  Mrs.  C.  A., 

25  00 

Bradt,  Mrs.  Julia  B.,    . 

1  00 

Breck,  Mrs.  C.  E.  C.,  Biilton, 

1  00 

Brewer,  Mrs.  D.  C., 

2  00 

Brewer,  Mr.  Edward  M., 

5  00 

Brewer,  Miss  Lucy  S., 

10  00 

Bridge,  Mrs.  J.  G., 

1  00 

Bronson,  Bfrs.  Dillon,  . 

2  00 

Brown,  Mrs.  Atherton  T., 

10  00 

Brown,  Mr.  C.  H.  C.,     . 

10  00 

Browning,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,   , 

6  00 

Bnierton,  Bin.  James, 

5  00 

Bullard,  Mrs.  William  S.,       , 

10  00 

Bullens,  Miss  Charlotte  L.,    . 

1  00 

Bunker,  Mr.  Alfred, 

3  00 

Burlen,  Mrs.  W.  H., 

1  00 

Bumham,  Mrs.  John  A., 

5  00 

Burr,  Bin.  Allston, 

5  00 

Burr,  Mrs.  C.  C, 

10  00 

Butler,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  N.,     . 

2  00 

Cabot,  Mrs.  W.  C, 

25  00 

Calkins,  Miss  Mary  W., 

1  50 

Carr,  Mrs.  Samuel, 

10  00 

Amount  carried  forward,     .  $395  50 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .  $396  50 


Carter,  Mrs.  George  E., 
Garter,  Mn.  John  W.,  « 
Garter,  Miss  M.  Elizabeth, 
Gary,  Miss  Georgina,    • 
Gase,  Mrs.  James  B.,    . 
Gate,  Mrs.  Biartin  L.,   . 
Ghamberiain,  Mrs.  M.  L., 
Ghandler,  Mrs.  Frank  W., 
Ghanning>  Mrs.  Walter, 
Ghapin,  Mrs.  Hemy  B., 
Chapman,  Miss  E.  D.,  . 
Chapman,  Miss  Jane  E.  C, 
Chase,  Dr.  H.  Lincoln, 
Chase,  Mrs.  Susan  R.,  . 
Cheney,  Mr.  G.  W., 
dark,  Mrs.  Frederic  S., 
Clark,  Mrs.  J.  J., 
Clark,  Mrs.  John  T.,     . 
dark,  Mrs.  Robert  Farley, 
Clark,  Bfiss  Sarah  W.,  . 
darke,  Mrs.  Albert, 
darke,  Mrs.  D.  Cakes,  Milton 
dement,  Mrs.  Haaen,  . 
derk,  Mrs.  W.  F., 
dum,  Mrs.  Alison  B.,  Miltonj 
Cobb,  Mrs.  Charles  K., 
Cobb,  Mrs.  Darius, 
Cochrane,  Mrs.  Alex,    . 
GoUamore,  Miss  Helen, 
Comer,  Sirs.  Joseph,     . 
Conant,  Mrs.  Nathaniel, 
Conant,  Mrs.  W.  M.  (1008-09), 
Gongdon,  Mrs.  A.  L.,    . 
Goolidge,  Mrs.  Francis  L., 
Goolidge,  Mrs.  J.  Randolph, 
Goolidge,  Mrs.  Penelope  F., 
Corey,  Mrs.  H.  D., 
Getting,  Mrs.  C.  E., 
Cotton,  Miss  Elizabeth  A., 
Covel,  Mrs.  A.  S., 
Cowing,  Mrs.  Walter  H., 
Craig,  Mrs.  D.  R., 
Craigin,  Dr.  George  A., 
Crane,  Mr.  Zenas, 
Crehore,  Mrs.  G.  C, 
Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  H., 
Cumings,  Mrs.  J.  W.,    . 
Cumston,  Mrs.  J.  S.,     . 
Curtis,  The  Misses, 


6  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

2  00 


5 
5 
5 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


10  00 
10  00 

2  00 
10  00 

6  00 
10  00 

3  00 
1  00 
5  00 
3  00 


1 
5 
1 
6 
5 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


25  00 
2  00 
2  00 
5  00 

20  00 
5  00 

25  00 
5  00 
5  00 

50  00 
5  00 


5 
2 
3 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 


AmourU  carried  forwardy    .  $708  50 


AmourU  brought  forvxird,    .  $708  50 


Curtis,  Mrs.  Charles  P., 
Curtis,  Mrs.  J.  F., 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,    . 
Curtis,  Mr.  William  O., 
Gushing,  Mrs.  H.  W.,    . 
Gushing,  Mrs.  J.  W.,     . 
Gushing,  Miss  Sarah  P., 
Cutler,  Mrs.  G.  F., 
Cutler,  Mrs.  E.  G., 
Cutler,  Mrs.  George  C, 
Gutter,  Mr.  Edward  L., 
Gutter,  Mn.  EUen  M.,  . 
Gutter,  Mrs.  Frank  W., 
Cutts,  Mrs.  H.  M., 
Dabney,  Miss  R.  L.,     . 
Daland,  Mrs.  Tucker,  . 
Dale,  Mrs.  Eben,  • 

Damon,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  Jr., 
Dana,  Mrs.  Geoige  N., 
Dane,  Mrs.  Edward  S., 
Daniels,  Mrs.  Edwin  A., 
Davis,  Mrs.  Edward  L., 
Davis,  Mrs.  Joseph  E., 
Davis,  Mrs.  Simon, 
Day,  Mr.  Frank  A., 
Deland,  Mrs.  Lorin  F., 
Denny,  Mrs.  Arthur  B., 
Denny,  Mrs.  W.  C, 
Dickman,  Mrs.  George  (1908- 
09),  .  .  .  . 

Drejrfus,  Mrs.  Carl,  in  mem- 
ory of  Hettie  Lang  Shu- 
man, 
Drost,  Mrs.  C.  A., 
DuBois,  Mrs.  L.  G., 
Dwight,  Mrs.  Thomas, 
Eager,  Mrs.  George  H., 
Edgar,  Mrs.  C.  L., 
Edmands,  Mrs.  M.  Grant, 
Eliot,  Mrs.  Amory, 
Elms,  Mrs.  Edward  C, 
Elms,  Miss  Florence  G., 
Elms,  Mrs.  James  C,  . 
Emery,  Mrs.  Mark, 
Emmons,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  2d, 
Endicott,  Mrs.  Henry, 
Endicott,  Mrs.  William  C, 
Ernst,  Mrs.  C.  W., 
Ernst,  Mrs.  H.  C, 


Amount  carried  forward^    .  $955  50 


.   25  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

3  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

5  00 

3  00 

.   25  00 

3  00 

5  00 

2  00 

20  00 


5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

1  00 

10  00 

5  00 

10  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

.   20  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 
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Amount  hnmghi  forward,    .  $955  50 


EstAbrook,  Mrs.  Arthur  F., 

5  00 

E^stabrook,  Mrs.  George  W. 

1  00 

EuBtis,  Mn.  Henry  L., 

5  00 

Eustis,  Mrs.  Herbert  H., 

25  00 

Evans,  Mrs.  Charles,     . 

2  00 

Ewing,  Mrs.  C.  A.  E.,   . 

1  00 

F.,      .          .          .          . 

10  00 

Fairbairn,  Mrs.  R.  B.,  . 

2  00 

Fairbanks,  Mrs.  G.  F.,  . 

10  00 

Fay,  Mrs.  Dudley  B.,   . 

10  00 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M.,     . 

10  00 

Ferrin,  Mrs.  M.  T.  B.,  . 

5  00 

Field,  Mrs.  D.  W., 

5  00 

Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott,      . 

25  00 

Flagg,  Mrs.  Augustus,  . 

5  00 

Flint,  Mrs.  D.  B., 

1  00 

Foss,  Mrs.  Eugene  N., 

10  00 

Foster,  Mrs.  Anna  S.,   . 

1  00 

Fottler,  Mrs.  Jacob, 

2  00 

Frank,  Mrs.  Darnel, 

2  00 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Louisa  A., 

2  00 

French,  Mrs.  John  J.,  . 

5  00 

Friedman,  Mrs.  Max,    . 

5  00 

5  00 

Frothingham,  Mrs.  Lucy  F., 

2  00 

Gay,  Mrs.  Albert, 

1  00 

Gay,  Dr.  Warren  F.,     . 

5  00 

Gilbert,  Mr.  Joseph  T., 

2  00 

Gill,  Mr.  Abbott  D.,      . 

2  00 

Gill,  Mrs.  George  F.,     . 

1  00 

Gillett,  Mr.  S.  Lewis,    . 

3  00 

Gilmore,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Miltoi 

a,       2  00 

Goldthwait,  Mrs.  Joel, 

2  00 

Goodhue,  Mrs.  George  H., 

1  00 

Gowing,  Mrs.  Henry  A., 

5  00 

Grandgent,  Prof.  Charles  H., 

5  00 

Grandgent,  Mrs.  Lucy  L., 

3  00 

Gray,  Mrs.  John  Chipman,    . 

25  00 

Gray,  Mrs.  Reginald,    . 

10  00 

Greeley,  Mrs.  R.  F., 

5  00 

Green,  Mr.  Charles  G., 

10  00 

Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Lyman  B.,    . 

5  00 

Griggs,  Mrs.  Thomas  B., 

1  00 

Guild,  Miss  Florence  J., 

5  00 

Gimsenhiser,  Mrs.  A.,   . 

5  00 

Hall,  Mrs.  Anthony  D., 

3  00 

Hall,  Mrs.  Eliza  J., 

2  00 

Hall,  Miss  Fanny, 

1  00 

Hall,  Miss  Laura  E.,     . 

5  00 

Amount  brought  forward,    $1,220  50 


EEall,  Mrs.  Solomon, 
Harding,  Mrs.  Edgar,  . 
Harrington,  Sirs.  F.  B., 
Harrington,  Dr.  Harriet  L., 
Harris,  Miss  Frances  K., 
Hartley,  Mrs.  Harry,    . 
Harwood,  Mrs.  George  S., 
Haskell,  Miss  Mary  E., 
Hatch,  Mrs.  Jennie  B., 
Hawes,  The  Misses, 
Head,  Mrs.  Charles, 
Heath,  Mr.  Nathaniel, 
Hecht,  Mrs.  Jacob  H., 
Herman,  Mrs.  Joseph  M., 
Higginson;  Miss  E.  C, 
Higginson,  Mrs.  F.  L.  (1908) 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  L., 
Hight,  Mrs.  C.  A., 
Hill,  Mrs.  Lew  C, 
Hills,  Mrs.  S.  E., 
Hobbs,  Mrs.  Warren  D., 
Holden,  Mrs.  C.  W.,      . 
Hooper,  Miss  Adeline  D., 
Hooper,  Mrs.  James  R., 
Horton,  Bilrs.  Edward  A., 
Houghton,  Miss  Elisabeth  G. 
Howard,  Mrs.  P.  B., 
Howe,  The  Misses, 
Howe,  Mrs.  Arabella,    . 
Howe,  Mrs.  George  D., 
Howe,  Mr.  George  E.,  . 
Howe,  Mrs.  J.  S., 
Howland,  Mrs.  D.  W., 
Hoyt,  Mrs.  C.  C, 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Eliot,    . 
Hunneman,  Miss  Elizabeth  A 
Hunneman,  Mrs.  Sally  W., 
Hunnewell,  Mr.  Walter, 
Hyde,  Mrs.  H.  D., 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Thomas  W., 
Ireson,  Mrs.  S.  E., 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Fred  W., 
Jelly,  Dr.  George  F.,     . 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Charles,    . 
Jennings,  Miss  Julia  F., 
Johnson,  Mr.  Arthur  S., 
Johnson,  Mr.  Edward  C, 
Johnson,  Miss  Fanny  L., 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Herbert  S., 


10  00 

10  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

10  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

2  00 

.       10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

15  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

15  00 

2  00 

,       10  00 

1  00 

10  00 

2  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

1  00 

3  00 

10  00 

L.,       2  00 

2  00 

25  00 

1  00 

10  00 

5  00 

3  00 

10  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

25  00 

1  00 

10  00 

Amount  carried  forward,     $1,220  50  Amount  carried  forward,    $1,512  50 
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Amount  brought  fonoard,    Sl,512  00 

Johnson,  Mr.  Wolcott  H., 
Jonefly  Mf8«  B.  M., 
Jordan,  Mn.  Eben  D., 
Joflselyn,  Mrs.  A.  S., 
Keene,  Mrs.  S.  W., 
Kelly,  Mrs.  £.  A., 
Kidder,  Mrs.  Henry  P., 
Kimball,  Mr.  Edward  P., 
Kimball,  Mrs.  Marcus  M., 
King,  Mrs.  D.  Webster, 
Kin^Bley,  Mrs.  Robert  C, 
Klous,  Mrs.  Henry  D.,  Milton 
Klous,  Mr.  Isaac, 
Koshland,  Mrs.  Joseph, 
Lamson,  Mrs.  John  A., 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  John,  . 
Ledyard,  Mrs.  Lewis  Cass, 
Lee,  Mrs.  Geoi^e, 
Lee,  Mrs.  George  C,     . 
Lee,  Mrs.  Joseph, 
Lincoln,  Mr.  A.  L., 
Lins,  Mrs.  Ferdinand, 
Little,  Mrs.  D.  M., 
Lockwood,  Mrs.  T.  S.,  . 
Loring,  The  Misses, 
Loring,  Sirs.  Augustus  P., 
Loring,  Mrs.  W.  C, 
Lothrop,  Mrs.  Thornton  K. 
Lothrop,  Mrs.  W.  S.  H., 
Lovett,  Mrs.  A.  S., 
Lowell,  Mrs.  George  G., 
Lowell,  Mrs.  John, 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore, 
Mack,  Mrs.  Thomas,     . 
Mandell,  Mrs.  S.  P., 
Mansfield,  Mrs.  George  B., 
Mansur,  Mrs.  Martha  P., 
Mead,  Mrs.  Fred  Sumner, 
Means,  Mias  Anne  M.,  . 
Means,  Mrs.  William  A., 
Merrill,  Mrs.  L.  M., 
Merriman,  Mrs.  Daniel, 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  I.  Harris, 
Mills,  Mrs.  D.  T., 
Mitton,  Mrs.  E.  J., 
Monks,  Mrs.  George  H., 
Monroe,  Mrs.  George  H., 
Moore,  Mrs.  Henry  F., 
Morey,  Mrs.  Edwin  (1908-09), 

Amount  carried  forward,    S2,105  50 


10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

6  00 

2  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

00  00 

5  00 

1  00 

I,    1  00 

2  00 

10  00 

2  00 

6  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

.  100  00 

6  00 

2  00 

10  00 

10  00 

30  00 

10  00 

25  00 

,   50  00 

5  00 

5  00 

25  00 

5  00 

50  00 

5  00 

5  00 

3  00 

3  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

2  00 

10  00 

3  00 

5  00 

5  00 

20  00 

5  00 

2  00 

),   10  00 

Amount  brought  forward,   $2,105  50 


Morrill,  Miss  Annie  W., 
MorriU,  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  (1906), 
Morrison,  Dr.  William  A., 
Morse,  Mias  Margaret  F., 
Morss,  Mrs.  Anthony  S., 
Morss,  Mrs.  Everett,     . 
Moeeley,  Miss  Ellen  F., 
Newell,  Mrs.  James  W., 
Nichols,  Mrs.  E.  H.,      . 
Nichols,  Mr.  Seth, 
Niebuhr,  Miss  Mary  M., 
Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis, 
Norcross,  Mrs.  Otis,  Jr., 
North,  Mrs.  James  N., 
Noyes,  Mrs.  G.  D., 
Oliver,  Mrs.  S.  P., 
Olmsted,  Mrs.  J.  G., 
Orcutt,  Mrs.  W.  D.  (1908), 
Osbom,  Mrs.  Anna  F., 
Page,  Mrs.  Calvin  Gates, 
Page,  Mrs.  L.  J., 
Paine,  Mrs.  William  D., 
Palfrey,  Mrs.  John  C,  . 
Parker,  Mrs.  Charles  E., 
Parker,  Miss  Eleanor  S., 
Pecker,  The  Misses, 
Peckerman,  Mrs.  E.  R., 
Peirce,  Mrs.  Silas, 
Percy,  Mrs.  Fred  B.,     . 
Perry,  Mrs.  daribel  N., 
Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C, 
Pickert,  Mrs.  Lehman, 
Pickman,  Mrs.  D.  L.  (1908) 
Porter,  Mrs.  Alex  S.,  Jr., 
Porter,  Miss  Nellie  E., 
Porteous,  Miss  Margaret  F., 
Prager,  Mrs.  Philip, 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Elliott  W., 
Prendergast,  Mr.  James  M., 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Henry  H., 
Putnam,  Mrs.  George,  . 
Putnam,  Miss  Georgina  L., 
Putnam,  Mrs.  James  J., 
Putnam,  Miss  Sarah  G., 
Quincy,  Mrs.  G.  H., 
Rand,  Mrs.  Arnold  A., 
Ranney,  Mr.  Fletcher, 
Ratshesky,  Mrs.  I.  A., 
Ratshesky,  Mrs.  Fanny, 


Amount  carried  forward,    S2,364  50 


.   25  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

2  00 

3  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

10  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

5  00 

25  00 

2  00 

,   25  00 

15  00 

1  00 

1  00 

3  00 

5  00 

10  00 

2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

1  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 
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Amount  brought  forward^  $2,364  50 


Raymond,  Fairfieid  Eager, 
Raymond,  Mrs.  Henry  E., 
Reed,  Mrs.  Arthur, 
Reed,  Mrs.  John  H.,     . 
Rhodes,  Mrs.  Albert  H., 
Rhodes,  Miss  Florence  R., 
Rhodes,  Mrs.  James  F., 
Rice,  Mrs.  David, 
Rice,  Mrs.  David  Hall, 
Rice,  Mrs.  William  B., 
Richardsy  Miss  Alice  A., 
Richards,  Miss  Annie  L., 
Richards,  Miss  Caroline, 
Richards,  Mrs.  G.  A.,    . 
Richards,  Mrs.  E.  L.,    . 
Riley,  Mr.  Charles  E.,  . 
Ripley,  Mr.  Frederic  H., 
Robbins,  Mrs.  Helen  S., 
Robbins,  Mrs.  Royal,  . 
Rodman,  Miss  Emma, 
Roeth,  Mrs.  A.  G., 
Rogers,  Miss  Annette  P., 
Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  C.  (1908-09), 
Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  F., 
Rogers,  Mrs.  R.  K., 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Susan  S., 
Rogers,  Mrs.  William  B., 
Rotch,  Mrs.  Clara  M.,  . 
Rotch,  Miss  Mary  R.,  . 
Rowlett,  Mrs.  Thomas  S., 
Russell,    Miss  Catherine  E. 

(1908),    . 
Russell,  Mrs.  Elliott  (1908), 
Russell,  Mrs.  Isaac  H., 
Sabine,  Mrs.  G.  K., 
Safford,  Mrs.  N.  M.,  Milton, 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Richard  M., 
in  memory  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Leverett  Saltonstall, . 
Sampson,  Mrs.  Oscar  H., 
Sanborn,  Mrs.  C.  W.  H., 
Sanger,  Mr.  Sabin  P.,  . 
Sargent,  Mrs.  F.  W.,     . 
Sargent,  Mrs.  Winthrop  (1908), 
Saimders,  Mrs.  D.  E.,  . 
Schouler,  Mr.  James,    . 
Scudder,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  in  mem- 
ory of   her  mother,   Mrs. 
N.  M.  Downer, 


5 
6 
1 
6 
6 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


10  00 

25  00 
2  00 
2  00 
5  00 

10  00 
5  00 

10  00 
2  00 

10  00 
2  00 

2  00 
5  00 
5  00 
1  00 

10  00 
15  00 

3  00 
5  00 
5  00 

3  00 
10  00 
10  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
5  00 

4  00 
2  00 


10  00 
5  00 

2  00 

3  00 
10  00 
25  00 

2  00 
5  00 


5  00 


Amount  carried  forward,    $2,627  50 


Amount  brought  forward,  $2,627  50 


Scull,  Mrs.  Gideon, 
Seabury,  The  Misses,    . 
Sears,  Mr.  Herbert  M., 
Sears,  Mrs.  Kny  vet  W., 
Sears,  Mrs.  Philip  H.,  . 
Severance,  Mrs.  Pierre  C, 
Shapleigh,    Mrs.    John    W 

(1908-09), 
Shattuck,  Mrs.  Amalia  S., 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  Howland, 
Shaw,  Mrs.  George  R., 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  Gould, 
Shepard,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A., 
Shepard,  Mr.  Thomas  H., 
Sherman,  Mrs.  George  M., 
Short,  Mrs.  Y.  S.,  . 

Silsbee,  Mrs.  G.  S., 
Simpkins,  Miss  Mary  W., 
Slade,  Mrs.  D.  D., 
Slatery,  Mrs.  William, 
Smith,  Miss  Ellen  V.,  . 
Smith,  Mrs.  Phineas  B., 
Snelling,  Mrs.  Howard, 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Charles, 
Sprague,  Miss  Mary  C, 
Staokpole,  Miss  Rozana, 
Standish,  Miss  Adelaide, 
Steams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H., 
Steams,  Mrs.  Wm.  Brackett, 
Steams,  Mrs.  R.  S., 
Steinert,  Mrs.  Alex.,  . 
Stevens,  Miss  Alice  B., 
Stevenson,  Miss  Annie  B., 
Stone,  Mrs.  Edwin  P., 
Stone,  Mrs.  Frederic,  . 
Stone,  Mrs.  Philip  S.,  . 
Storrow,  Mrs.  James  J., 
Strauss,  Mrs.  Ferdinand, 
Strauss,  Mrs.  Louis, 
Sturgis,  Mrs.  John  H., 
Swan,  Mr.  CSiarles  H., 
Swan,  Miss  Elizabeth  B., 
Swann,  Mrs.  John, 
Sweetser,  Mrs.  Frank  E., 
Symonds,  Miss  Lucy  Harris, 
Talbot,  Mrs.  Thomas  Palmer, 
Talbot,  Miss  Leslie, 
Talbot,  Miss  Marjorie, 
Tappan,  Miss  Mary  A., 


10  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
10  00 
5  00 

4  00 

5  00 
10  00 

2  00 

20  00 

25  00 

5  00 

2  00 

1  00 

25  00 

5  00 

6  00 

1  00 
10  00 

2  00 


5 
1 
5 
5 
5 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


30  00 
8  00 

10  00 
3  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

15  00 
1  00 

10  00 
3  00 


2 
5 
5 
5 


00 
00 
00 
00 


10  00 
2  00 


5 
1 
1 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 


15  00 


Amount  carried  forward,     $3,012  50 
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AmourU  brought  forward,    $3,012  00 


Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  B., 

2  00 

Th&cher,  Mrs.  Henry  C, 

10  00 

Thacher,  Mrs,  Lydia  W., 

5  00 

Thayer,     Mrs.     William     G. 

(1908),    .          .          .          . 

10  00 

Thing,  Mrs.  Annie  E.,  . 

10  00 

Thomdike,    Mrs.    Alden    A. 

(1908),    .          .          .          . 

10  00 

Thomdike,  Mrs.  Augustus,    . 

5  00 

Tilden,  Mrs.  George  T.,  Mil- 

ton,        .          .          .          . 

1  00 

Tuckerman,  Mrs.  Charles  S.j 

5  00 

Tyler,  Mr.  Granville  C, 

2  00 

Van  Brunt,  Mrs.  Charles, 

10  00 

Vass,  Miss  Harriett,      . 

6  00 

Vdrenburg,  Mrs.  S., 

2  00 

Vose,  Sirs.  Charles, 

2  00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  A.  F., 

5  00 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  Mil- 

ton, 

1  00 

Walker,  Mrs.  W .  H.,     . 

5  00 

Ward,  The  Misses, 

15  00 

Ward,  Miss  EUen  M.,   . 

5  00 

Ward,  Miss  Julia  A.,    . 

2  00 

Ware,  Miss  Harriot,     . 

2  00 

Warner,  Mrs.  Frederick  H., 

10  00 

Warren,  Mrs.  J.  C, 

5  00 

Waaon,  Mrs.  Elbridge, 

6  00 

Watson,  Mrs.  T.  A., 

6  00 

Wead,  Mrs.  Leslie  C,   . 

2  00 

Weeks,  Mrs.  W.B.  P., 

2  00 

Weld,  Mrs.  Alfred  R.,  . 

1  00 

Weld,  Rev.  G.  F., 

5  00 

Weld,  Mrs.  Samuel  M., 

5  00 

West,  Mrs.  Preston  C.  F., 

2  00 

Weston,  Mrs.  H.  C,      . 

10  00 

Amount  carried  forward,    $3,178  00 


Amount  brought  forward,    $3,178  50 


Whalen,  Mrs.  J.  E., 
Wheelwright,  The  Misses, 
Wheelwright,  Mr.  Edmimd  M 
Wheelwright,  Mr.  John  W., 
Wheelwright,  Miss  Mary  C, 
White,  Miss  Eliza  Ome, 
White,  Mrs.  Joseph  H., 
White,  Mrs.  Norman  H., 
White,  Mrs.  R.  H., 
Whiting,  Mrs.  J.  K.  (1908- 

09), 
Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B.,      . 
Whitney,  Miss  Kate  A.,    • 
Whittington,  Mrs.  Hiram, 
Whitwell,  Mrs.  Frederick  A. 
Willcutt,  Mr.  Levi  L.,  . 
Williams,  The  Misses,  . 
Williams,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Jr., 
Williams,  Miss  A.  C,    . 
Williams,  Mrs.  Charles  A., 
Williams,  Mrs.  Harriet  C, 
Williams,  Mrs.  Jeremiah, 
Williams,  Mr.  Moses,    . 
Williams,  Mrs.  Moses,  . 
WiUiams,  Mrs.  T.  B.,    . 
Willson,  Miss  Lucy  B., 
Wilson,  Miss  Lilly  M., 
Winkley,  Mrs.  S.  H.,    . 
Winsor,  Mrs.  Ernest,    . 
Withington,  Miss  Anna  S., 
Wonson,  Mrs.  Harriet  A., 
Worthley,  Mrs.  George  H., 
Wright,  Miss  Mary  A., 
Young,  Mrs.  Benjamin  L., 
Young,  Miss  Lucy  F.,  . 
Ziegel,  Mr.  Louis, 


1  00 

2  00 
5  00 

20  00 
5  00 

10  00 
2  00 

1  00 
5  00 

10  00 
5  00 
5  00 

2  00 
5  00 

10  00 
5  00 

1  00 
20  00 

5  00 
25  00 

2  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

25  00 


1 
1 
2 
2 
3 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


10  00 
1  00 
5  00 


$3,399  50 


Bacon,  Miss  Ellen  S.,   . 
Baer,  Mrs.  Louis, 
Bailey,  Mrs.  Hollis  R., 
Bartlett,  The  Misses,    . 
Bass,  Mrs.  Emma  M.,  . 
Baylies,  Mrs.  Walter  C^bot, 
Bemia,  Mr.  J.  M., 


DONATIONS. 

AmxmrU  brought  forward,  .     $62  00 

Berwin,  Mrs.  Jacob,  5  00 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott,  10  00 

Bird,  Mrs.  William  Barnard,  2  00 

Brewer,  Mr.  Edward  M.,  10  00 

Brown,  Mr.  Samuel  N.,  5  00 


10  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

Amount  carried  forward,     .     $52  00 


Amxrunt  carried  forward,     .     $84  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .     $84  00 


BiiUard,  Mr.  Alfred  M., 

6  00 

Bullard,  Mr.  Stephen,  . 

10  00 

Biimhanii  Mrs.  H.  D., 

5  00 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Walter  C, 

25  00 

Chase,  Mrs.  Philip  R.,  . 

5  00 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Arthur,    . 

5  00 

Clapp,  Miss  Helen, 

5  00 

Codman,  Mr.  Charles  R., 

10  00 

Codman,  Miss  M.  C.  (1008- 

09), 

10  00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  Algernon, 

10  00 

Coolidge,  Mr.  John  T., 

25  00 

Cox,  Mrs.  WiUiam  E.,  . 

10  00 

Crane,  Mrs.  Z.  Marshal, 

50  00 

Crocker,  Mrs.  G.  G., 

10  00 

Crosby,  Mrs.  8.  V.  R.,  . 

10  00 

CYimmingn,  Mrs  (/*harles  A., 

10  00 

Curtis,  Mr.  George  W., 

5  00 

Dane,  Mrs.  Edward  S., 

15  00 

Denny,  Mrs.  H.  M., 

1  00 

Derby,  Mrs.  Hasket,     . 

5  00 

Devlin,  Mr.  John  E.,     . 

30  00 

Dwight,  Mrs.  Thomas, 

2  00 

Endicott,    Mrs.    William    C. 

(1908),    .          .          .          . 

5  00 

Ely,  Mrs.  AHred  B.  (1908-09) 

,      10  00 

French,  Miss  Cornelia  A., 

5  00 

Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Desmond,    . 

5  00 

Flood,  Mrs.  Hugh  (1908-09), 

4  00 

Goulding,  Mrs.  L.  R.,   . 

5  00 

Gray,  Mrs.  Morris, 

5  00 

Guild,  Mrs.  8.  Eliot,      . 

10  00 

Holbrook,  Mrs.  Walter  H.,  . 

5  00 

Homans,  Mrs.  John, 

5  00 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,   . 

25  00 

Hubbard,  Mr.  Gorham, 

2  00 

Hutchins,  Mrs.  C.  F.,    . 

10  00 

Hyneman,  Mrs.  Louis, 

2  00 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Harriet  L. 

Thayer,  through  Mrs.  Han 

nah  T.  Brown, 

5  00 

Johnson,  Mrs.  F.  W.,    . 

2  00 

Kennard,  Mrs.  C.  W.,   . 

2  00 

Kimball,  The  Misses,    . 

25  00 

King,  Mrs.  George  P.,  . 

5  00 

Lawrence,  Mr.  Charles  R.,    . 

5  00 

Linder,  Mrs.  G.,  . 

10  00 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy, 

5  00 

Lyman,  Mrs.  George  H., 

10  00 

Amount  carried  forward,     . 

S514  00 

Amount  brought  forward,    .  $514  00 


Bfansfield,  Mrs.  S.  M.,  . 
Mason,  Mrs.  Charles  E., 
Mason,  Miss  Fanny  P., 
Messinger,  Miss  Susan  D., 
Morrill^  Miss  Amelia,    . 
Morrill,  Miss  Fanny  E., 
Nazro,  Mrs.  Fred  H.,    . 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Anna  P., 
Pearson,  Mrs.  Charles  H., 
Perry,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,    . 
Pfaelser,  Mrs.  F.  T.,     . 
Philbrick,  Mrs.  E.  S.,    . 
Potter,  Mrs.  William  H., 
Reed,  Mrs.  William  Howell, 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Eklward  C. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  John, 
Richardson,  Mr.  Spencer  W.j 
Robinson,  Mrs.  H.  H., 
Rosenbaum,  Mrs.  L.,    . 
Rotch,  Miss  Joanna,  Milton 
Russell,    Miss   Catherine   E 

(1908),    . 
Russell,  Mrs.  Elliott  (1908), 
Russell,  Mrs.  William  A., 
Rust,  Mrs.  William  A., 
Sears,  Mrs.  R.  D., 
Sherman,  Mr.  William  H., 
Sherwin,  Mrs.  Thomas, 
Spalding,  Miss  Dora  N., 
Sprague,  Dr.  F.  P., 
Stetson,  Miss  Sarah  M., 
Stone,  Mrs.  Edwin  P., 
Storer,  Mrs.  J.  H., 
Storrow,  Miss  E.  R.,     . 
Sweetser,  Mr.  I.  Homer, 
Sweetser,  Miss  Ida  E., 
Swift,  Mrs.  Florence  A.  (1908) 
Tapley,  Mrs.  Amos  P., 
Thayer,  Mr.  Byron  T., 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Ezra  Ripley, 
Thayer,  Mrs.  William  G., 
Tucker,  Mrs.  J.  Alfred, 
Tucker,  Mrs.  William  A., 
Vialle,  Mr.  Charles  A., 
Ware,  Miss  Mary  Lee, 
Warren,  Mrs.  William  W., 
Watson,  Miss  Abby  L., 
Wesson,  Miss  Isabel,     . 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  A.  S., 


1  00 
25  00 
10  00 

1  00 
20  00 
20  00 

2  00 
10  00 

5  00 

50  00 

5  00 

3  00 
5  00 

25  00 
5  00 
3  00 
5  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

10  00 

5  00 

20  00 

2  00 
5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

5  00 

1  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

20  00 

300  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

1  00 

3  00 
5  00 

25  00 
25  00 

2  00 
5  00 

10  00 


Amount  carried  forward,     $1,240  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,   Sl»240  00 

Wheelwright,  Mr.  Edmund  M.,  5  00 

Whiting,  Miss  Anna  M.,  10  00 

Whitman,  Mr.  James  H.,  10  00 

Whitman,  Mrs.  James  H.,  10  00 

Whitney,  Mr.  Edward  F.,      .  10  00 


AmouTvt  carried  forward,     Sl|285  00 


Amount  brought  forward,    Sl|285  00 


Windram,  Mrs.  W.  T., 
Woodman,  Mr.  Stephen  F., 
Woodworth,  Mrs.  A.  S., 
Young,  Mrs.  Mary  E., 
Zerrahn,  Mrs.  Frans  E., 


10  00 

5  00 

10  00 

1  00 

5  00 

$1,316  00 

LYNN  BRANCH. 


Averill,  Miss  M.  J., 
Berry,  Mrs.  Benjamin  J., 
Breed,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,    . 
Caldwell,  Mrs.  Ellen  F., 
Chase,  Mrs.  Alice  B.,    . 
Earp,  BfisB  Emily  A.,   . 
Elmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  J., 
Haven,  Miss  Rebecca  E.  (do- 
nation), . 
Hollis,  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  (dona- 
tion), 


Amount  carried  forward,     .     $32  00 


$2  00 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  00 

6  00 

2  00 

10  00 

Amount  brought  forward,    .     $32  00 


Lee,  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  (1008), 

Page,  Miss  £.  D., 

Smith,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.,  . 

Spalding,  Mr.  RoUin  A  (do- 
nation, 1908),  . 

Sprague,  Mr.  Henry  B., 

Tapley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F., . 

Thompson,  Mr.  Elihu  (dona- 
tion). 


5  00 

1  00 

10  00 

2  00 

5  00 

5  00 

6  00 

S06  00 


CAMBRIDGE  BRANCH. 


Through  Miss  Eu 

Abbot,  Mrs.  Edwin  H., 

.     $10  00 

Abbott,  Mrs.  Edward, 

3  00 

A  friend,     . 

5  00 

Ames,  Mrs.  J.  B., 

10  00 

Batchelder,  Miss  Isabel, 

1  00 

Beaman,  Mrs.  G.  W.,    . 

2  00 

Beard,  Mrs.  Edward  L., 

1  00 

Boggs,  Mrs.  Edwin  P., . 

1  00 

Bradford,  Miss  Edith, 

5  00 

Brewster,  Mrs.  William, 

5  00 

Brooks,  Miss  Martha  W., 

5  00 

Bulfinch,  Miss  EUen  S., 

2  00 

Carstein,  Mrs.  H.  L.,     . 

1  00 

Cary,  Miss  Emma  F.,  . 

5  00 

Chandler,  Mrs.  S.  C, 

2  00 

Chapman,  Miss  Anna  B., 

1  00 

Child,  Mrs.  Francis  J., 

2  00 

Cooke,  Mrs.  Josiah  P., 

5  00 

Davis,  Mrs.  W.  M., 

2  00 

Amount  carried  forward,     .     $68  00 


Amount  brought  forward,    .     $68  00 


Deane,  Mrs.  Walter,     . 
Devens,  Mrs.  A.  L., 
Durant,  Mrs.  W.  B., 
Ela,  Mrs.  Walter, 
Emery,  Miss  Octavia  B., 
Eustis,  Mrs.  Frank  I.,  . 
Folsom,  Mrs.  Norton,  . 
Foster,  Mrs.  Francis  C, 
Francke,  Mrs.  Kuno,    .- 
Frothingham,  The  Misses, 
Gale,  Mrs.  Justin  E.,    . 
Glover,  Mrs.  Henry  R., 
Goodale,  Mrs.  G.  L., 
Goodwin,  Miss  Amelia  M., 
Greenough,  Mrs.  J.  B., 
Hall,  Rev.  Edward  H., 
Hastings,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  . 


2 
5 
1 
5 
3 
3 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


50  00 
2  00 


2 
5 
2 
1 
5 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


10  00 
2  00 


Amount  carried  forward,     .  $169  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .  S169  00 


Hajrward,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  . 

5  00 

Hedge,  Miss  Charlotte  A.,     . 

5  00 

Henchman,  Miss  A.  P., 

5  00 

Horsford,  Miss  Katharine,     . 

5  00 

Houghton,  The  Misses, 

10  00 

Howard,  Mrs.  Anna  H., 

5  00 

Howe,  Miss  Sara  R.,     . 

5  00 

Ireland,  Miss  Catharine  I., 

3  00 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  F.  L.,    . 

3  00 

Kettell,  Mrs.  Charles  W., 

3  00 

Longfellow,  Mrs.  W.  P.  P., 

5  00 

Moore,  Mrs.  Lucy  T.,   . 

2  00 

Morison,  Mrs.  Robert  S., 

5  00 

Neal,  Mrs.  W.  H., 

1  00 

Nichols,  Mrs.  J.  T.  G.,  . 

2  00 

Page,  Miss  A.  S., 

1  00 

Palfrey,  The  Misses,     . 

5  00 

Perrin,  Mrs.  Franklin,  . 

1  00 

Richards,  Mrs.  Mary  A., 

2  00 

Riddle,  Miss  C.  C, 

1  00 

Roberts,  Mrs.  C.  S., 

10  00 

Rolfe,  Mr.  W.  J., 

2  00 

Sargent,  Dr.  D.  A., 

5  00 

Amount  carried  forward,     .  $260  00 


Amount  brought  forward,    .  $260  00 


Saville,  Mrs.  H.  M., 
Sawyer,  Biiss  E.  M., 
Sedgwick,  Miss  Theodora  M 
Sharpies,  Mrs.  Stephen  P., 
Smith,  Mrs.  H.  F., 
Spelman,  Mrs.  I.  M.,     . 
Swan,  Mrs.  S.  H., 
Thayer,  Mrs.  James  B., 
Thorpe,  Mrs.  J.  G., 
Tilton,  Mrs.  H.  N., 
Toppan,  Miss  Laura  N., 
Toppan,  Mrs.  R.  N.,     . 
Wesselhoeft,  Mrs.  Walter, 
White,  Mrs.  M.  P., 
Whitney,  Miss  Maria,  . 
Whittemore,  Mrs.  F.  W., 
Williston,  Mrs.  L.  R.,   . 
Willson,  Mrs.  Robert  W., 
Winlock,  Mrs.  J.> 
Woodman,  Miss  Mary, 
Woodman,  Mrs.  Walter, 
Interest, 


1 
2 
5 
1 
2 
5 
5 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


10  00 
2  00 

10  00 

10  00 
2  00 
5  00 

10  00 
5  00 
2  00 
5  00 

1  00 
15  00 

2  00 
5  84 


$367  84 


DORCHESTER  BRANCH. 


Through  Mrs.  J. 

Barry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S., 

$1  00 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  S.  E.,      . 

1  00 

Bean,  Mrs.  J.  Henry,    . 

1  00 

Bird,  Mrs.  John  L.,       . 

1  00 

Brigham,  Mrs.  Frank  E., 

2  00 

Churchill,  Mrs.  J.  R.,    . 

1  00 

Conant,  Mrs.  James  S., 

1  00 

Copeland,  Mrs.  W .  A., 

1  00 

Gushing,  Miss  Susan  T., 

1  00 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Christopher  R., 

2  00 

Hall,  Miss  Adelaide,     . 

2  00 

Hall,  Mrs.  Henry, 

1  00 

Hawkes,  Mrs.  S.  L., 

1  00 

Hearsey,  Miss  Sarah  E., 

2  00 

Humphreys,  Mrs.  R.  C, 

2  00 

Jordan,  Miss  Ruth  A., 

2  00 

Lee,  Mrs.  C.  J., 

10  00 

Murdock,  Mrs.  Harold, 

2  00 

Amount  carried  forward,     .     $34  00 


Henrt  Bean. 

Amount  brought  forward, 

Nash,  Mrs.  Edward,      . 
Nash,  Mrs.  Frank  K.,  . 
Nightingale,  Mrs.  C,    . 
Pierce,  Miss  Henrietta  M., 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Laban, 
Preston,  Mrs.  John, 
Reed,  Mrs.  George  M., 
Sayward,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  . 
Second  Church  Weekly  Offer- 
ings, 
Sharp,  Miss  E.  B., 
Smith,  Miss  H.  J., 
Soule,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P., 
Steams,  Mrs.  Albert  H., 
Steams,  Mr.  A.  Maynard, 
Steams,  Mr.  A.  T.,  2d, 


$34  00 


1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Amount  carried  forward,     .     $60  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .  $60  00 

Steams,  Henry  D.,  in  mem- 
ory of ,     .       •  .                   .  1  00 
SteamSy  Mias  K&therine,  1  00 
Steams,  Mrs.  Fred  P.,            .  2  00 
Torrey,  Mrs.  Elbridge  (dona- 
tion),               .                   .  30  00 


Amount  carried  forward,     .     $94  00 


Amount  brought  forward,    .     $94  00 


Whiteher,  Mr.  Frank  W., 
Whiton,  Mrs.  Royal,     . 
Wilder,  Miss  Gtace  S., 
Willard,  Mrs.  L.  P.,      . 
Woodberry,  Miss  Mary, 
Wright,  Mrs.  C.  P., 


6  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

$109  00 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Dana,  Mr.  Samuel  B.,  . 
KimbaU,  Mrs.  David  P., 
Livermore,  Mrs.  W.  R., 
Quincy,  Mrs.  Henry  Parker, 
Storer,  Miss  A.  M., 
Storer,  Miss  Mary  G.,  . 

Amount  carried  forward, 


Boynton,  Miss  Ella  F., 
Gardner,  Mr.  George  A., 
Hayden,  Mrs.  Charles  R., 
Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex., 
Jr.,  •  .  . 


1** vy<«^i«    tMiLirac 

9     »J»     *iMm     M^t^i.^Xtt 

$10  00 
25  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

Amount  brought  forward,    . 

Turner,  Mias  Abby  W., 
Whitney,  Mrs.  George, 
Wyman,  Mr.  A.  E.  (1909-10), 

$55  00 

25  00 

2  00 

30  00 

$112  00 

.     $55  00 

DONA^ 

$5  00 

50  00 

5  00 

10  00 

riONS. 

Amount  brought  forward,    . 

Soren,  Mr.  John  H., 
Tilton,  Mrs.  Joseph  B., 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  T.  Lindall,    . 

$70  00 

2  00 

5  00 

25  00 

.     $70  00 

$102  00 

WORCESTER  BRANCH. 


Through 

Allen,  Miss  Katherine, 
Allen,  Mrs.  Lamson, 
Ball,  Miss  Helen  A., 
Brigham,  Mrs.  John  S., 
Comins,  Mrs.  Edward  I., 
Day,  Mrs.  John  E., 
Easton,  Miss  Louise,     . 
Fay,  Mrs.  H.  B., 
Fobes,  Mrs.  Celia  E.,    . 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Elwyn  H., 
Gage,  Mrs.  Homer, 
Gates,  Mrs.  Charles  L., 
Harrington,  Mrs.  Gilbert  H. 
Kinsley,  Mrs.  Edward  W., 
Knowles,  Mrs.  Hester  A., 
Lowell,  Mr.  Alfred  S.,  . 

Amount  carried  forward, 


Mrs.  Edward  W.  Kinsley. 


.     $10  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

20  00 

5  00 

.     $54  00 

Amount  brought  forward,    .     $54  00 


Morgan,  Mrs.  Charles  F., 
Morse,  Mrs.  Emma  DeF., 
Rice,  Mrs.  William  E., 
Richardson,  Mrs.  W.  A., 
Schmidt,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  A., 
Scofield,  Mrs.  J.  M., 
Sinclair,  Mr.  John  E.,  . 
Sinclair,  Mrs.  John  E., 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Adin, 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Edward  D., 
Torrey,  Mrs.  Lewis  H., 
Washburn,  Mrs.  Charles  G., 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Leonard, 
Wyman,  Miss  Florence  W., 


1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

10  00 

1  00 

25  00 

5  00 

1  00 

$117  00 
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®t)e  CommontDeoltl)  of  i{la00acl)U0ett0. 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waveblby,  Dec.  1,  1909. 

To  the  Corporation^  His  Excellency  the  Governor^  the  Legislature  and 

the  State  Board  of  Insanity, 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1909. 

We  have  now  1,383  feeble-minded  inmates,  of  whom  1,201 
are  at  Waverley  and  182  at  Templeton.  The  exact  number 
present,  however,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  deducting 
those  absent  from  the  school  on  a  visit  home,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, is  1,327,  of  whom  1,150  are  at  Waverley  and  177  at  Tem- 
pleton. This  record  is  kept  in  accordance  with  a  new  ruling 
of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity.  For  the  details  of  the  different 
classes,  admissions,  discharges  and  deaths,  we  refer  you  to 
the  superintendent's  report,  submitted  herewith. 

The  year  just  closing  has  been  one  of  growth  at  the  school. 
The  completion  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  new  manual  training 
building  has  enabled  more  of  the  inmates  to  take  part  in  the 
work  that  is  taught  there,  and  the  variety  and  scope  of  that 
work  have  been  extended.  More  looms  than  there  was  room 
for  before  turn  out  a  greater  quantity  of  rugs  and  toweling, 
and  in  turn  enable  more  girls  and  boys  to  indulge  in  the  inter- 
esting occupation  of  making  them. 

The  lace  work  by  the  girls  has  reached  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  is  quite  astonishing. 

The  effect  of  these  and  the  numerous  other  industries  on  the 
lives  of  the  children  is  the  most  gratifying  part  of  it  all.  A 
few  years  ago  the  useful  indoor  occupations  afforded  were  lim- 
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ited  to  the  laundry,  the  repairing  of  shoes  and  a  few  others; 
and  such  as  were  to  be  had  were  again  limited  by  the  space  in 
which  to  pursue  them.  Today,  by  the  wise  liberality  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth,  none  who  are  capable  need 
be  deprived  of  the  interest  afforded  by  the  pursuit  of  some  useful 
occupation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  spend  a  little  time  in  the 
different  workrooms,  watching  the  faces  of  the  happy  children 
at  their  work,  to  satisfy  one  of  the  wisdom  of  these  varied  plans 
for  their  occupation. 

The  completion  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  Rhode  Island 
of  their  own  schools  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  has  re- 
lieved this  school  of  the  cases  from  those  States.  The  vacancies 
were  quickly  filled  from  the  waiting  list  of  Massachusetts  cases. 

The  school  is  showing  the  effects  of  the  change  in  the  law  by 
which  cities  and  towns  can  now  send  their  feeble-minded  here 
without  being  responsible  for  their  charges,  the  Commonwealth 
being  liable  for  their  board,  care  and  treatment. 

The  procedure  for  the  admittance  of  school  cases  has  been 
greatly  simplified.  A  school  case  may  now  be  committed  with- 
out any  formality,  except  the  request  of  the  parent,  accompanied 
by  the  certificate  of  the  attending  physician.  No  application 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  or  selectmen  is  necessary,  and  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  pauperism.  This  change  has  been  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  the  codification  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
insane  and  the  feeble-minded. 

We  have  sent  many  half-crazy  imbeciles  to  the  insane  hos- 
pitals. A  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  history  and  early 
life  of  those  who  turn  out  to  be  criminal  imbeciles  is  bringing 
to  the  school  cases  that  once  went  directly  to  jail,  without  a 
thought  being  given  to  their  mental  condition.  As  years  go  on, 
this  class  must  receive  different  care  and  custodv;  more  ef- 
fective  means  of  restraint  must  be  supplied,  and  they  must  be 
separated  from  our  feeble-minded  inmates  who  are  not  in- 
herently criminals.  The  problem  of  the  care  of  those  criminal 
imbeciles  now  in  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  trying  that  we 
have. 

In  an  admirable  article  on  the  "  Imbecile  with  Criminal 
Instincts,"  published  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Insanity  " 
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in  April  last^  our  superintendent  has  described  this  class,  their 
characteristics  and  the  effect  that  a  knowledge  of  their  existence 
will  have  upon  the  future  treatment  of  prisoners.  It  will  be 
along  the  line  of  the  prevention  of  crime  before  it  is  committed, 
in  place  of  the  punishment  of  crime  afterwards. 

This  paper  describes  a  class  of  cases  that  shows  the  extension 
of  the  scope  of  this  school.  Twenty  years  ago  such  cases  would 
have  been  sent  to  prison  to  serve  a  term  and  then  to  be  turned 
loose  again.  They  never  would  have  been  sent  here.  Upon 
examination,  feeble-mindedness  is  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
many  of  the  cases  that  are  before  the  prison  and  charities  com- 
mittees. 

The  educational  part  of  this  institution  is  becoming  very 
prominent.  There  are  large  numbers  of  people  who  come  here 
from  other  institutions  to  observe,  and  to  learn  what  we  are 
doing.  They  notice  that  we  treat  our  patients  like  normal 
persons,  and  that  the  work  is  conducted  on  a  high  plane. 

Our  school  never  was  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  it 
is  to-day,  with  well-qualified,  highly  intelligent  and  devoted 
teachers,  who  see  the  results  of  their  work  growing  day  by  day. 
Their  enthusiasm,  too,  is  fine.  They  are  all  intensely  interested 
in  their  work. 

In  April  the  trustees  voted  to  purchase  an  automobile  for 
the  use  of  the  superintendent.  The  car  was  delivered  in  June 
and  has  been  in  continuous  use  since.  We  believe  that  no  in- 
vestment of  greater  value  has  ever  been  made  for  the  school. 
It  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendent,  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  work  that  without  it  could  not  have  been 
accomplished,  and,  in  addition,  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  his 
healtL  He  has  made  his  weekly  trips  to  the  colony  in  one  day, 
having  ample  time  there  to  visit  the  different  units,  returning 
at  night  refreshed  instead  of  weary. 

The  work  at  the  colony  increases  in  interest  as  it  shows  a 
constant  increase  in  results.  Four  units,  each  having  about  50 
boys,  are  in  full  operation.  Plans  are  nearly  completed  for 
doubling  the  capacity  of  the  farm  colony,  so-called,  where  100 
boys  will  be  acconmiodated.  This  same  increase  can  be  made 
at  the  other  colonies  in  time. 
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The  annual  corporation  visiting  day,  which  was  to  have  been 
held  in  June  last  at  Templeton,  was  given  up,  as  but  four  or 
five  persons  expressed  an  intention  of  being  present. 

The  health  of  the  boys  there  is  excellent,  as  the  outdoor  life, 
wholesome  food  and  plenty  of  exercise  keep  them  in  the  best 
condition.  Sickness  is  practically  unknown.  They  are,  like 
those  in  charge,  interested  in  their  work,  and  delighted  when 
they  see  the  groaning  wagon  loads  depart  for  the  railroad.  Car- 
rying to  their  fellows  at  Waverley  the  products  of  their  efforts. 
They  feel  the  interest  of  ownership,  and  are  happy  when  they 
can  show  you  the  largest  and  best  potatoes,  or  carrots,  or  onions, 
in  the  State, 

By  an  expenditure  of  $600  about  80  acres  of  fertile  land 
which  adjoins  the  farm  colony,  and  should  belong  to  us,  has  been 
purchased.    It  fills  up  a  break  in  our  line  and  will  be  of  value. 

Again  our  barns  and  storehouses  are  bursting  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farms.  The  list  of  products  from  the  colony  and 
the  farm  at  Waverley  would  fill  three  pages  of  this  report. 
With  1,249  barrels  of  apples,  29  tons  of  cabbage,  20  tons  of 
winter  squash,  1,518  bushels  of  beets  and  8,059  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, not  to  mention  other  crops  in  proportion,  our  inmates 
will  not  lack  for  food  the  coming  winter.  This  year  we  have 
been  forced  to  sell  part  of  our  potatoes  for  lack  of  storage  room. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees  the  question  of  providing 
our  own  milk  supply  was  very  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it 
was  deemed  best  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of 
$8,000  to  enable  us  to  purchase  80  more  cows,  to  be  housed  at 
the  colony,  where  room  is  ready  for  them.  Our  milk  for  Wa- 
verley is  now  bought  locally,  and,  although  satisfactory  in  qual- 
ity, the  advantages  of  keeping  a  larger  herd  of  cows  on  the 
farms  at  the  colony  and  shipping  the  milk  daily  to  Waverley 
are  obvious. 

Our  requests  for  appropriations  at  Waverley  for  the  ensuing 
year  include  $10,000  for  a  much-needed  hospital  for  adult 
males;  $15,000  for  an  addition  to  the  south  nurses'  home,  to 
accommodate  21  nurses;  $3,000  for  iron  stairways  and  fire 
escapes  in  the  administration  building. 
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The  State  Board  of  Insanity  has  been  asked  for  its  approval 
of  these  requests. 

We  would  not  close  this  report  without  expressing  our  great 
regret  that  Mr.  Francis  Bartlett  has  felt  obliged  to  refuse  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  again  presented  as  a  trustee.  The  presence 
of  such  a  man  as  he  adds  to  the  confidence  of  the  community 
in  the  acts  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs.  His  position  on 
this  Board  was  that  of  a  sound,  clear  thinker  and  safe  adviser. 

CHARLES  FEANCIS  ADAMS,  2d. 
FRANCIS  J.  BARNES. . 
LUANN  L.  BRACKETT. 
THOMAS  W.  DAVIS. 
FREDERICK  P.  FISH. 
FELIX  E.  GATINEAU. 
CHARLES  S.  HAMLIN. 
WILLIAM  W.  SWAN. 
CHARLES  E.  WARE. 
JOSEPH  B.  WARNER. 
FRANK  G.  WHEATLEY. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Xot.  30,  1909  :^  — 


MaleB. 

Females. 

Totab. 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1908, 

759 

552 

1,311 

Admitted  during  the  year. 

156 

99 

255 

School  cases,     .... 

72 

30 

102 

Custodial  cases, 

84 

69 

153 

Whole  number  of  cases  during  the  year,  . 

915 

651 

1,566 

Discharged  during  the  year,   . 

86 

63 

149 

Died  during  the  year,    . 

22 

12 

34 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1909, 

807 

576 

1,383 

State  patients,  .... 

765 

544 

1,309 

Private  patients,        .... 

23 

16 

39 

New  England  beneficiaries. 

19 

16 

35 

Daily  average  number  of  patients,  . 

789 

572 

1,361 

Number  Nov.  30,  1909,  at  school,   . 

625 

576 

1,201 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1909,  at  colony. 

182 

— 

182 

Applications  during  the  year. 

— 

471 

Of  the  admissions,  76  were  young,  improvable  pupils;  57 
males  were  over  fourteen  years  of  age;  61  females  were  over 


1  Absences  on  viBit  not  included. 
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fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  these  1  had  borne  three  children, 
3  had  borne  two  children  each,  and  2  had  borne  one  child  each ; 
21  cases  were  feeble  physically  and  of  the  idiotic  type;  6  were 
excitable  idiots ;  14  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded ;  3  were 
not  feeble-minded;  8  were  cases  of  spastic  paralysis;  5  were 
of  the  Mongolian  type  of  idiocy ;  3  were  microcephalic ;  2  were 
hydrocephalic ;  2  were  totally  deaf ;  1  was  totally  blind ;  2  had 
set  fire  to  buildings ;  1  had  committed  homicide ;  2  women  and 
2  men  had  been  married;  5,  arrested  for  crime,  were  placed 
here  by  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  for  observation  and  examina- 
tion as  to  their  mental  condition;  5  were  directly  conpnitted 
from  the  juvenile  court ;  3  other  children  were  received  for  ob- 
servation; 10  pupils  were  transferred  from  the  Lyman  School 
and  21  from  the  Lancaster  Industrial  School  for  Girls;  4  were 
transferred  from  other  State  institutions.  Some  of  the  cases 
appear  in  several  of  the  above  groups. 

The  admissions  included  a  large  number  of  cases  capable  of 
much  improvement ;  indeed,  many  of  them  have  already  shown 
a  marked  change  in  physical  vigor,  in  self-respect,  in  conduct 
and  behavior,  and  in  intelligence.  The  large  number  of  young 
adolescents  especially  have  quickly  responded  to  the  educational 
influences  of  the  school. 

Of  the  149  cases  discharged  during  the  year,  65  were  kept 
at  home  by  their  friends  for  various  reasons;  2  remained  at 
home  to  work  for  wages ;  4  ran  away  and  were  not  returned ;  3 
were  discharged  as  not  feeble-minded;  11  were  transferred  to 
the  Wrentham  State  School ;  10  Maine  cases  went  to  the  Maine 

•  

school ;  10  Rhode  Island  cases  went  to  the  Rhode  Island  school 
and  to  other  Rhode  Island  institutions. 

Forty-three  cases,  13  male  and  30  female,  were  committed 
to  insane  hospitals.  Nine  of  these  cases  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  and  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded  when  admitted ; 
10  others  were  insane  when  admitted  in  previous  years ;  4  had 
been  in  insane  hospitals  before  admission  here ;  9  were  imbeciles, 
becoming  insane  after  admission;  6  cases  had  been  patients 
here  for  several  years  but  were  insane  when  admitted;  1  was 
a  case  of  circular  insanity  when  admitted;  1  case  of  circular 
insanity  was  sent  to  an  insane  hospital  while  at  home  on  a 
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visit,  having  previously  been  a  patient  in  the  same  hospital ;  9 
were  insane  v^rhen  admitted  here  from  the  Lancaster  Industrial 
School. 

This  series  of  cases  shows  that  imbeciles  often  develop  quite 
typical  forms  of  insanity.  It  also  shows  the  difficulty  of  dif- 
ferentiating certain  cases  of  imbecility  from  cases  of  adolescent 
mental  disease.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  a  complete  life  history 
of  the  patient  such  differentiation  is  hardly  possible,  except  after 
a  long  period  of  observation.  Imbecility  or  feeble-mindedness 
is  a  condition  of  weakened  mind  beginning  in  infancy  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  whole  life  of  the  individual.  Mental  im- 
pairment or  disease  which  begins  at  puberty  or  during  adoles- 
cence in  a  person  previously  of  good  mentality  constitutes  some 
form  of  insanity.  There  is  a  populai'  impression  that  a  young 
person  who  breaks  down  mentally  must  be  feeble-minded  and 
not  insane.  Each  year  we  are  receiving  a  larger  number  of 
cases  of  dementia  prsecox  and  other  types  of  actual  insanity. 
The  parents  and  friends  of  these  cases  are  often  willing  to 
send  them  to  a  school  when  they  shrink  from  the  thought  of  a 
hospital.  Some  of  the  more  quiet  and  mild  cases  do  well  here 
and  are  retained.  The  greater  number  of  these  patients  become 
very  disturbing  elements  among  our  impressionable  patients. 
It  is  not  possible  to  properly  classify  and  to  properly  care  for 
them  here,  and  the  patients  are  much  happier  and  better  off 
in  every  way  after  transfer  to  the  insane  hospitals.  It  is 
probable  that  each  year  we  shall  be  compelled  to  transfer  to 
the  hospitals  some  of  these  obscure  cases  of  mental  disease 
occurring  in  young  persons. 

The  general  health  of  our  population  has  been  good.  We 
have  had  few  cases  of  acute  disease.  The  outbreak  of  scarlet 
fever  noted  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year  continued  for  sev- 
eral months,  with  23  cases  of  the  disease  during  the  present 
year.  The  cases  were  all  mild,  and  all  recovered  except  1  pa- 
tient, who  developed  pneumonia  as  a  complication.  There  were 
also  21  mild  cases  of  diphtheria,  all  of  whom  made  a  good  re- 
covery. 

There  were  34  deaths  during  the  year;  4  were  from  pneu- 
monia, 4  from  epilepsy,  3  from  general  tuberculosis,  3  from 
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pulmonary  tuberculosis,  1  from  tubercular  meningitis,  3  from 
chronic  valvular  heart  disease,  3  from  cerebral  apoplexy,  3 
from  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  2  from  exhaustion  of  chronic 
idiocy,  2  from  pulmonary  gangrene,  and  1  each  from  acute  in- 
testinal obstruction,  influenza,  scarlet  fever  and  pneumonia, 
acute  nephritis,  carcinoma  and  acute  rheumatism. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  of  the  1,383  inmates  at  the 
close  of  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1909 :  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totols. 

Under  5  years  of  age, 

4 

5 

9 

From    5  to  10  years, 

121 

49 

170 

From  10  to  15  years, 

228 

103 

331 

From  15  to  20  years, 

181 

148 

329 

From  20  to  25  years, 

113 

128 

241 

From  25  to  30  years, 

77 

63 

140 

From  30  to  35  years, 

46 

32 

78 

From  35  to  40  years. 

25 

22 

47 

From  40  to  45  years, 

7 

13 

20 

From  45  to  50  years. 

3 

9 

12 

Over  50  years, 

2 

4 

6 

807 

576 

1,383 

I  am  happy  to  report  a  satisfactory  year's  work  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  school.  The  school  and  training  classes  have 
never  been  so  well  organized,  and  the  school  instruction  has 
never  been  so  well  co-ordinated  with  the  other  educational  in- 
fluences. 

The  manual  and  industrial  training,  described  in  detail  in  the 
last  report,  has  been  still  further  developed.  Over  600  pupils 
now  receive  daily  training  in  the  attractive  manual  building. 
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With  the  eager  classes  following  each  other  all  day  long,  the 
building  is  a  veritable  hive  of  happy  industry.  The  pupils  are 
very  fond  of  the  varied  manual  training  exercises. 

All  of  the  manual  training  work  is  applied  to  the  production 
of  articles  which  are  useful  and  which  the  children  afterwards 
see  in  use.  The  following  activities  and  industries  are  success- 
fully carried  on  in  the  manual  training  building:  — 


Weaving  crash,  etc. 
Shoe  repairing. 
Painting. 
Carpenter  work. 
Wood  turning. 
Furniture  repairing. 
Cane  seating. 


For  Boys, 

Broom  making. 
Brush  making. 
Net  making. 
Coir  mat  weaving. 
Printing. 
Sloyd. 


For  Girls. 


Cooking  and  training  in  domestic 

work. 
Primary  hand  sewing. 
Machine  sewing. 
Weaving  crash,  linen,  rag  carpets, 

etc. 
Cutting  rags  for  rag  carpets. 
Spinning. 
Machine  knitting  of  caps,  mittens, 

etc. 


Braiding  rugs. 

Hooking  rugs. 

Lace  making. 

Basketry. 

Hand  knitting. 

Crocheting. 

Net  making. 

Embroidery  and  fancy  work. 

Jig  sawing. 

Sewing  clothing,  bedding,  etc. 


In  the  summer  time  the  indoor  manual  classes  for  the  bovs 
are  suspended  and  instructors  take  the  boys  out  of  doors  to  ap- 
ply their  manual  skill  in  work  on  the  land.  Boys  of  suitable 
age  and  strength  are  taught  to  weed,  to  hoe,  to  drive  a  horse,  to 
handle  stone  and  gravel,  ashes  and  coal,  to  dig  stones,  to  lay 
down  lawns,  to  build  roads,  dig  drains,  and,  finally,  to  harvest 
and  store  the  apples,  vegetables  and  other  crops. 

With  boys  of  very  feeble  mentality  this  outdoor  manual  in- 
struction forms  a  very  important  part  of  their  education.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  we  had  two  or  three  men  employed  all  the  time 
with  these  classes.  Each  class  was  made  up  of  10  or  12  boys, 
and  the  classes  changed  every  hour.     These  boys  were  taught  to 
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use  shovels,  pickaxes,  to  handle  cord  wood,  to  saw  fire  wood,  etc. 
This  work  is  carried  on  with  all  the  precision  of  an  indoor  school 
class,  and  the  results  are  most  obvious  in  improved  physical 
health  and  increased  mental  ability.  This  work  is  especially  ef- 
fective in  the  way  of  quieting  noisy,  excitable  patients.  The 
work  done  by  these  classes  has  been  on  some  of  the  rough  land 
which  we  have  not  yet  brought  under  cultivation.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  sort  of  training  for  the 
above  class  of  patients. 

In  estimating  the  average  population  of  the  school  it  has 
always  been  the  custom  to  count  as  present  those  patients  who 
were  at  home  on  vacation.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  those  of 
our  pupils  who  have  good  homes  should  be  allowed  to  make 
longer  or  shorter  visits  to  those  homes  during  the  summer  va- 
cation. Only  a  few  go  at  one  time  from  any  one  ward  or  build- 
ing. The  absence  of  these  patients  does  not  allow  us  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employees,  and  the  expense  of  running  the  in- 
stitution is  not  diminished  by  their  absence,  except  in  a  very 
small  way,  in  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  amount  of  food  served  cannot  be  reduced  proportion- 
ately for  these  irregidar  temporary  absences. 

The  current  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $256,255.44,  or 
$3.61  per  capita,  with  a  daily  average  of  1,361  patients,  reck- 
oned as  in  years  past. 

If  the  average  number  of  patients  is  figured  on  the  actual 
number  present  in  each  house  each  day  of  the  year,  the  average 
for  the  year  would  be  1,281,  and  the  weekly  per  capita  cost 
would  be  $3.83. 

The  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  continue  to  menace  the  very 
life  of  our  beautiful  trees.  This  year  we  have  expended  over 
$2,500  in  combating  these  pests.  In  spite  of  all  the  work  done 
many  of  the  largest  and  best  trees  on  our  grounds  have  already 
died.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  sura  will  be  needed  annually 
for  this  purpose  for  years  to  come. 

All  the  trees  in  the  orchards  and  the  groves  all  over  the  place 
have  been  carefully  pruned  by  an  experienced  forester.  Many 
trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted  around  the  new  buildings. 

A  new  fire  pump  has  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $800.     Six 
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new  iron  fire  escapes  have  been  added  to  the  buildings.  All  of 
the  roads  have  been  reshaped  and  resurfaced.  The  roadside 
gutters  and  culverts  have  been  rebuilt.  Much  painting  has 
been  done  by  the  boys  on  the  inside  walls  of  the  buildings. 
Eleven  tinned  fire  doors  have  been  placed  in  the  buildings. 
Over  800  feet  of  fire  hose  has  been  added  to  the  standpipes  at- 
tached to  the  buildings.  A  new  silo  has  been  added  at  Narra- 
gansett  farm  colony. 

The  foregoing  improvements  and  repairs  have  been  charged 
to  current  expense  account. 

The  fireproof  stairways  and  fire  escapes  in  the  dormitory 
buildings,  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature,  have  been  com- 
pleted. We  now  have  no  wooden  stairways  in  the  dormitory 
buildings.  The  administration  building,  which  houses  45  officers 
and  employees,  still  has  dangerous  wooden  stairways.  This 
building,  with  furnishings  and  stores,  is  valued  at  $150,000. 
The  wooden  stairway  in  this  building  should  be  replaced  with 
fireproof  construction  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

The  houses  for  employees  are  overcrowded  and  we  need  ad- 
ditional accommodations  for  20  female  attendants. 

The  hospital  group,  with  the  open-air  pavilion  in  the  sum- 
mer, has  been  filled  to  its  capacity  all  through  the  year.  The 
greater  part  of  the  hospital  population  is  made  up  of  delicate 
little  children,  not  acutely  ill,  but  needing  constant  nursing, 
together  with  a  varying  number  of  bedridden  cases  of  chronic 
disease.  Often  we  have  no  case  of  acute  illness.  Our  female 
cases  can  be  comfortably  cared  for  in  the  present  hospital,  but  we 
now  need  additional  facilities  for  the  care  of  adult  male  patients 
with  acute  or  chronic  diseases.  The  care  of  adult  male  con- 
valescents in  the  building  with  the  female  patients  is  especially 
unsatisfactory.  We  now  need  a  new  hospital  block  to  accommo- 
date 24  male  patients.  In  the  near  future,  with  so  many  pa- 
tients approaching  middle  life,  we  shall  need  still  further 
additions  to  the  hospital  plant. 

We  have  had  another  successful  year  at  the  farm  colony  at 
Templeton.  The  boys  continue  in  good  health  and  are  contented 
and  happy.     During  the  year  they  have  cleared  27  acres  of 
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wild  land  ready  for  tillage.    We  have  140  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation. 

Our  crops  were  remarkably  good.     The  following  products 
were  harvested :  — 


1^24  barrels  apples. 
1,373  bushels  beets. 
54,396  pounds  cabbage. 
1,660  bushels  carrots. 

302  bushels  green  com. 

545  tons  com,  ensilage. 

147  tons  com,  etc.,  for  fodder. 

110  boxes  cucumbers. 

194  boxes  lettuce. 


498  bushels  onions. 
8,059  bushels  potatoes. 
17,029  pounds  pumpkin. 
2,948  pounds  rhubarb. 
20  tons  squash,  winter. 
94  barrels  squash,  summer. 
92  bushels  tomatoes,  ripe. 
120  bushels  tomatoes,  green. 
768  barrels  turnips. 


Thirteen  carloads  of  food  products  were  shipped  to  Waverley 
for  use  at  the  home  school.  In  addition,  1,600  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes and  400  bushels  of  other  vegetables  were  sold  to  other 
State  institutions. 

This  work  is  practically  all  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  boys 
themselves,  for  we  should  need  our  present  number  of  employees 
at  the  colony  merely  to  take  care  of  the  boys  if  they  were  kept 
in  idleness. 

At  the  present  rate  of  production  the  colony  is  raising  all  the 
vegetables  and  other  farm  products  that  can  be  consumed  at  the 
school.  We  have  long  desired  to  produce  at  the  colony  the  large 
amount  of  milk  needed  at  the  school  in  Waltham.  This  year  we 
paid  for  milk  $15,844.  At  the  colony  we  have  fine  sanitary 
bams  for  160  milch  cows.  We  are  now  raising  a  large  amount 
of  ensilage  and  corn  fodder  and  we  can  easily  increase  this  crop. 
The  sum  now  paid  for  milk  ought  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of 
hay,  grain,  shipping  charges,  additional  help,  etc.,  required  to 
produce  our  own  milk.  A  large  herd  of  stock  will  help  to  main- 
tain the  fertility  of  the  land.  We  could  begin  on  a  moderate 
scale  and  increase  the  stock,  if  found  profitable. 

Alterations  and  additions  now  being  made  to  the  old  farm- 
house at  the  farmhouse  colony,  to  provide  for  50  additional  in- 
mates, are  well  under  way,  and  will  be  completed  during  the 
next  year. 
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During  the  year  the  rate  of  pay  for  female  attendants  has 
been  increased  so  that  the  initial  wage  is  now  $20  per  month, 
with  an  increase  to  $25  per  month  after  one  year's  satisfactory 
service. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  every  department  of  the  school 
is  well  equipped  and  in  good  working  order. 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

SuperintendenL 
Dec.  1,  1909. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER  OF  THE  CORPO- 
RATION. 


Receipts. 
Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1908,  .... 

•                  ■ 

$5,534  00 

Income  from  funds, 

■                  « 

1,985  61 

Principal  received,  working  capital  returned, 

•                  • 

500  00 

Payments. 

$8,019  61 

Board  of  inmates,  paid  by  income. 

•                  • 

$720  54 

Expenses:  — 

Auditors, 

$317  00 

Printing  reports, 

Bonus   on   Chicago,    Burlington   &    Quincy 
Railroad  bonds  (at  99}), 

53  80 
8  00 

37fi  cn 

Principal,  W.  E.  Femald,  treasurer,  for  Temple- 
ton  land,      ....... 

Principal  invested,  3  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  bonds  (par). 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1909,  .... 


$500  00 


3,000  00 


Invested  Funds  Dec.  1,  1909. 

2  bonds  Boston  &  Maine, 

3  bonds  Boston  &  Lowell, 
1  bond  town  of  Belmont, 

5  bonds  city  of  Waltham, 

6  bonds  Illinois  Central,  . 
3  bonds  city  of  Newton,  . 
1  bond  town  of  Stoughton, 

Amount  carried  forward ^ 


3,500  00 

• 

3,420  27 

$8,019  61 

9. 

Par   Value 

.       $2,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

5,000  00 

6,000  00 

■ 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

.  $n,G0O  00 
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Amount  brought  forwardj 

5  bonds  Nashua  Street  Railway, 
10  bonds  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
4  bonds  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 

3  bonds  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 

4  bonds  Union  Pacific,     . 
4  shares  State  Street  Trust  Company, 

50  shares  Trimountain  Trust, 

Cash  in  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 


11:1,000  00 


5,000  00 

.      10,000  00 

4,000  00 

3,000  00 

4,000  00 

400  00 

5,000  00 

npany, 

3,420  27 

$55,820  27 


EIC5HAED  C.  HUMPHREYS, 

Treasurer  of  the  Corporation, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  IN- 
STITUTION. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1909:  — 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1008, 


InatUution  receipts. 

Board  of  inmates:  — 
Private, 

Reimbursements, 
Cities  and  towns. 


Cash  Account. 


Receipts. 


Farm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 
Cows  and  calves. 
Pigs  and  hogs,     . 
Hides, 
Simdries,     . 

liiscellaneous  receipts:  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances. 
Sundries,    . 


$23,626  77 

127  21 

20,424  21 


Salaries,  wages  and  labor:  — 

Wages  not  called  for,   . 

•                    •                    ■ 

Sales:  — 

Food,           .          .          .          . 

S22  20 

Clothing  and  materials, 

530  80 

Furnishings, 

8  14 

Heat,  light  and  power. 

268  34 

Repairs  and  improvements, 

11  73 

Miscellaneous, 

110  07 

$167  50 

60  00 

61  22 
3  26 


$237  91 
53  70 


Receipts  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth. 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  of  1908,  .... 

Advance  money,  .... 

Approved  schedules  of  1909, 

Special  appropriations,         .... 

Total, 


$44,078  19 
14  81 


951  28 


281  97 


291  61 


$15,212  98 

17,000  00 

234,126  44 


$1,772  63 


45,617  86 


266,339  42 
24,186  77 

$337,916  68 
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PaymenU. 

To  treasury  of  Comxnonweaith,  institution  receipts, 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1908, 
Eleven  months,  schedules,  1009,  . 
November  advances,    ..... 

Special  appropriations:  — 

Approved  schedules,     ..... 
November  advances,    ..... 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1909:  — 

In  bank,     ....... 

In  office,     ...  ... 


$45,617  86 

16,985  61 

234,126  44 

7,621  21 


$24,186  77 
495  85 


$8,138  62 
744  32 


$304,351   12 


24,682  62. 


8,882  94 


Totol, 


Maintenance. 


Appropriation,  . 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below). 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth, 

Analysis  of  Expenses, 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor:  — 
General  administration. 
Medical  service,  . 
Ward  service  (male),    . 
Ward  service  (female), 
Repairs  and  improvements, 
Farm,  stable  and  groimds,    . 


Food:  — 
Butter, 
Butterine,  . 
Beans, 

Bread  and  crackers, 
Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc 
Cheese, 
Eggs, 
Flour, 
Fish, 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh) 
Meats, 
Milk, 

Molasses  and  syrup. 
Sugar, 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and  cocoa. 
Vegetables, 
Sundries,     . 

Clothing  and  materials:  — 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers. 
Clothing, 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


$337,916  6a 


$265,000  oa 

256,255  44 
$8,744  5a 


$22,076  17 
7,280  74 
9,064  79 

36,531  72 
8,426  25 

11,573  79 


$4,831  17 

2,683  79 

1,528  28 

51  28 

3,029  05 

152  68 

2,057  13 

10,409  91 

1,493  49 

1,316  51 

13,975  49 

15,844  10 

768  08 

3,398  92 

884  50 

2,247  80 

1,637  76 


$2,590  05 
2,015  46 


$94,933  4a 


66,309  04 


$4,605  51   $161,243  40 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 

Clothing  and  materials  —  Con. 

Dry  goods  for  clothing  and  small  wares, 
Furnishing  goods,         .  .  .  . 

Hats  and  caps,    .  .  .  .  . 

Leather  and  shoe  findings,    . 
Sundries,     ...... 


Furnishings:  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc.,     . 

Brushes,  brooms. 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc.. 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc., 

Furniture  and  upholstery,     . 

Kitchen  furnishings,     . 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc., 

Sundries,    .         .  .  .  . 


Heat,  light  and  power:  — 
Coal, 
Oil,    . 
Simdries,    . 


Repairs  and  improvements:  — 
Brick,  .... 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 
Doors,  sashes,  etc.. 
Electrical  work  and  supplies, 
Hardware, 

Liunber,     .... 
Machinery,  etc.,  . 
Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc.. 
Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies, 
Roofing  and  materials. 
Sundries,    .... 


Farm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 
Blacksmith  and  supplies, 
Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  and  repairs. 
Fertilisers,  vines,  seeds,  etc.. 
Hay,  grain,  etc., 
Harnesses  and  repairs, 
Horses, 

Other  live  stock, 
Rent,  pasturage. 
Tools,  farm  machines,  etc.. 
Sundries,     . 

Miscellaneous:  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc., 

Chapel  services  and  entertainments, 

Freight,  expressage  and  transportation, 

Funeral  expenses, 

Gratuities,  .... 


$4,605  61   $161,243  40 


7,156  73 
683  31 

86  53 
846  27 

13  50 


$7,980  65 

427  03 

167  50 

453  60 

1,702  64 

1,676  41 

43  63 

36  03 


$11,726  36 
643  63 
432  05 


$42  57 

871  45 

08  75 

1,143  08 

1,807  37 

2,404  34 

1,122  58 

1,620  61 

4,000  00 

660  00 

1,534  65 


$1,005  54 

2,466  72 

4,821  37 

8,701  33 

183  15 

521  31 

26  36 

100  08 

2,070  43 

2,088  00 


$464  12 
487  16 

4,531  05 

302  50 

8  35 


13,301  85 


12,570  20 


12,802  04 


15,406  20 


22,183  10 


Amounts  carried  forward. 


$5,884  08  $237,606  06 
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AmounU  hroughi  forward f 


S5,884  08      $237^606  06 


Miscellaneous  —  Con. 

XCv f  •  •  •  •  • 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies,     . 
Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra), 
Manual  training  supplies, 
Postage,      ..... 
Printing  and  printing  supplies. 
Printing  annual  report, 
Return  of  runaways,    . 
Soap  and  laundry  supplies,  . 
Stationery  and  office  supplies 
School  books  and  school  supplies, 
Travel  and  expenses  (officials), 
Telephone  and  telegraph, 
Tobacco,     ..... 

Water, 

Sundries,     ..... 


625  73 
726  22 
665  28 
334  02 
526  50 
288  23 
108  93 
61  90 

2,307  01 
976  70 
757  60 
393  89 

1,088  62 
7  00 

1,972  00 

1,924  77 


18,649  38 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance,      .....      $256,255  44 


Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1908, 

Appropriations  for  fiscal  year,      .... 


Total, 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  annexed), 
Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth, 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1909, 


$24,186  77 
317  26 


$17,943  39 
11,500  00 

$29,443  39 


24,504  03 
$4,939  36 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 
Re%ource». 

Cash  on  hand, $8,382  94 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money),  8,117  06 

Due    from    treasury    of    Commonwealth    account 

November,  1909,  schedule,  .  .  5,129  00 


$22,129  00 


Liabilities. 


Schedule  of  November  bills. 


$22,129  00 
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VALUATION. 

Nov.  30,  1909. 


Real  Estate. 


Land, 
Buildings, 


Personal  Estate. 
Provisions  and  groceries, 
Ready-made  clothing,      .... 
Dry  goods :  — 

For  clothing,    ..... 

For  bedding,  etc.,     . 
Furnishings:  — 

Beds  and  bedding  in  inmates'  department. 

Other  furnishings,  inmates'  department, 

Personal  property  of  State  in  superintendent's  depart- 
ment, ..... 

All  other  property. 

Machinery  and  mechanical  fixtures,  etc.. 

Farm,  stables  and  grounds :  — 

Live  stock  on  farm. 

Produce  of  farm  on  hand. 

Carriages  and  agricultural  implements. 

All  other  property,   . 
Drugs  and  medicines. 

Library, 

Other  supplies  undistributed,   . 


172,772  00 
745,120  54 


$817,892  54 

12,022  84 

1,459  02 

2,000  88 

1,927  14 

39,764  15 

28,107  30 

8,012  80 

9,082  50 

773  00 

27,085  95 

10,927  50 

13,640  90 

10,496  65 

379  88 

526  06 

1,779  60 

3,530  50 

$161,516  67 
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CLASSIFICATION   AND  METHOD   OF   TRAIN- 
ING AND  INSTRUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates  the 
proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental  and 
physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institution, 
where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now 
arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows:  at  the  girls'  dormitory 
are  the  girls  of  school  grade ;  at  the  boys'  dormitory  and  the  boys'  home 
are  boys  of  the  school  department;  at  the  north  building  are  the  adult 
males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal  care  and 
attention ;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble  boys,  requiring 
much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower  grade;  at  the  girls' 
home,  the  northwest  building,  and  at  the  north-northwest  building  are 
the  adult  females  who  are  in  good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  gradu- 
ates of  our  school  department,  and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
various  domestic  departments  of  the  institution;  at  the  farmhouse  and 
at  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males  who  are  regularly  employed  in 
the  farm  work.  In  the  hospital  are  the  feeble  children  and  those  acutely 
ill.  Each  of  these  departments  has  a  competent  matroi),  who  lives  in 
the  building,  and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision 
of  the  personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have 
divided  our  institution  into  eleven  comparatively  small  families,  each 
with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the  same  general  man- 
agement. This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution,  and 
secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  modify 
our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased  number  of 
pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so  classify  and 
grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of 
much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  had  a  smaller  num- 
ber. There  are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group 
of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  profits  by 
the  mistakes  of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry. 
The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to 
retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class.  Our  school  children  are  sep- 
arated into  eleven  well-defined  grades,  classified  much  as  are  the  chil- 
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dren  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  a  regular 
progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and  the  pupils  are 
promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No  pupil  is  in  the  schoolroom 
more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to 
manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  outdoor  recreation,  thus 
securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  "  Education  can  only  de- 
velop and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being  into 
anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it  orig- 
inally received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a 
question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power  of 
attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judgment. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by  forcing  upon 
them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge.  Our  teaching  must 
be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see, 
to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are 
so  important  a  part  of  the  modem  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for 
normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent 
feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models,  charts 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  practical  illustration  and  application  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
a  school  library  containing  over  one  thousand  recent  and  standard  works 
on  kindergarten  and  primary  work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual 
training,  and  other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their  muscular 
activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward  and  uncertain 
movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a  direct  result  of 
increased  physical  development.  The  military  drill  is  of  much  benefit  to 
the  boys.  The  system  of  educational  gymnastics,  as  modified  for  our  use, 
means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  move- 
ments of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the  in- 
structor. The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  hear 
and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a 
mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  our  formal 
school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge  gained 
could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them  happier, 
more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys  and  girls  in 
every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstanding 
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the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is  more 
or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded  child 
makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and  sharp  comers 
of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully  super- 
vised; he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments  to  put 
on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat,  how  much 
he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds;  his  daily  duties, 
conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and  prescribed,  and 
finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This  guardianship  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate  welfare,  but  that  he  may 
acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such 
a  way  that  the  child's  personality  shall  be  developed  and  brought  out, 
and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring 
into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that  knowledge  of  common  events 
and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are 
just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real  education  of  normal  children  as  the 
usual  instruction  received  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  village  of  thirteen  hundred  in- 
habitants. As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of 
life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities, its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well- 
doing brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate  cur- 
tailing of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of  approbation 
so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  scheme 
of  discipline  and  management.    No  corporal  punishment  is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupation 
and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every  hour 
in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy  and  girl  in 
good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned  them,  according 
to  their  age,  size  and  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often  changed,  to  make 
them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This  duty  may  be  very 
simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  performed  by  some  one 
else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in  the  garden,  workshop, 
kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day 
when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of 
mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of  work, 
the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted  to  lead  a 
harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown  to  adult 
life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of  useful 
work. 
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The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted  them 
off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  ail  the  harrowing  and  cultivating. 
They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large 
garden.  The  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies  between  the 
different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  as- 
sist the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all 
their  time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Sev- 
eral boys,  proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The 
shoes  of  our  thirteen  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by 
the  work  of  the  boys.  They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks, 
circulars,  etc.,  for  the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework 
in  the  buildings  where  they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In 
the  laundry  they  learn  to  wash,  ii'on  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much 
of  the  sewing,  mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of 
the  children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls.  Relays 
of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eleven  sewing  machines  busy  from  morning 
until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her  own  cloth- 
ing in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  win- 
dows, polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  In  the  domestic  science  room 
classes  of  girls  receive  accurate  instruction  in  ordinary  housework. 
They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  to  make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  range,  to 
brush  the  stove,  to  wash  a  potato,  to  properly  boil  or  bake  a  potato,  to 
prepare  other  vegetables,  to  cook  a  beefsteak  or  other  meat,  to  make 
bread  and  even  cake,  to  lay  a  table  and  to  properly  serve  a  meal.  Some 
of  the  advanced  classes  will  cook  an  entire  dinner;  one  pupil  builds 
the  fire,  one  makes  the  soup,  another  cooks  the  vegetables,  another  the 
meat,  dessert,  etc.;  one  lays  the  table,  and  finally  one  waits  on  the 
table  while  the  rest  of  the  class  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  meal  they  have 
prepared.  This  class  work  is  directly  applied  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  school  The  pupils  who  do  the  best  work  in  the  class  room  are 
promoted  to  apply  their  acquired  skill  in  the  various  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms,  to  their  very  great  pride  and  satisfaction.  Some  of  them  have 
developed  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  simple  cookery.  Nearly  all  have 
ceased  to  regard  kitchen  work  as  mere  drudgery.  The  older  girls  and 
women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless 
children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively  quite 
as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted  child 
is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and  solicitude 
shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  "  my  baby "  are  often  quite 
touching.  This  responsibility  helps  wonderfully  in  keeping  this  uneasy 
class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we 
could  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and  feeble  children 
in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  increased  number  of  paid 
attendants. 
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Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds  are 
equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens,  croquet 
sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day  in  their 
playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and  assists  in 
theb:  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  accessible, 
and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as  possible.  The 
playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries,  but  as  necessities,  if  we  wish  to 
approximate  normal  mental  development.  A  recent  writer  well  says: 
"To  acquire  alert  minds,  children  must  be  alert;  and  the  young  child 
can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is  aroused.  Shut  out  the  play 
instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth;  neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you 
lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are 
fully  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  entertain- 
ment is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts,  readings, 
school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade  ball,  dramatic 
performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These  entertainments  are 
gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually  assisted  by  some  of  the 
children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stereopticon  apparatus,  and  nearly 
a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern  slides.  These  magic-lantern  pic- 
tures vividly  illustrate  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  world  and 
the  many  phases  of  human  Hfe  and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures 
are  greatly  injoyed  by  the  children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge 
of  the  great  world  outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misdemeanor 
or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his  fellows  are 
enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  is  the  ''  Zoo,"  our  col- 
lection of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets,  including  goats,  sheep,  a  calf, 
a  pig,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens,  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even  snakes.  This  collection 
is  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It 
really  forms  a  very  important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as 
the  different  animals  are  actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living 
texts  for  encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the 
special  senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thorough 
manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and  pomp  of 
the  most  ambitious  village.    In  the  morning  there  is  a  parade  of  antiques 
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and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified  procession  made  ap 
of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines  and  the  firemen,  headed 
by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make  a  tour  of  the  different 
buildings,  where  the  children,  enthusiastically  and  vociferously  greet 
them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes  and  firecrackers.  Then  all 
the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and 
march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic  dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sand- 
wiches, cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and  lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance. 
In  the  afternoon  the  entire  family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a 
long  programme  of  athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tag- 
of -war  contest,  running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc.;  in  fact,  the  con- 
ventional New  England  4th  of  July  celebration.  The  eager  contestants 
in  the  games  and  races  are  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have 
been  in  training  for  a  long  time  beforehand.  The  winners  are  rewarded 
with  glittering  badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gaily  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunting:, 
and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas  tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  decorum  and  be- 
havior. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Acts  of  1850,  Chapteb  150. 

An  Act  to  inoobporate  thb  Massachusetts  School  tor  Idiotic  and 

Feeble-minded  Yottth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  foUows: 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set 
forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  iorty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised 
Statutes* 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars.    [Approved  April  4, 1850. 


Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  175. 

Section  1.  Annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to  unexpended  re- 
ceipts, shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  state  hospitals 
and  insane  asylums,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  dipsomaniacs  and 
inebriates,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  the  Massachusetts 
state  sanatorium,  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 
Ail  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  above  institutions  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  trustees  and  filed  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth. Full  copies  of  the  pay  rolls  and  bills  shall  be  kept  at  each  insti- 
tution, but  the  originals  shall  be  deposited  with  the  auditor  of  accounts 
as  vouchers. 

Section  2.  All  money  received  by  said  hospitals,  asylums  and  other 
institutions  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  as  often 
as  once  in  each  month.  The  receipts  from  each  institution  shall  be 
placed  to  its  credit,  and  shall  be  used  for  its  maintenance  during  the 
following  year. 

Section  3.    The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  not 
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affect  the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution  under  the  provisions 
of  section  twenty-three  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws, 
section  three  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  Laws,  chapter  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  nor  their  right  to  regulate  or  control 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  held  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  said 
acts. 

Section  4.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-niue  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Revised  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.    [Approved  March  14, 1905, 


Acts  of  1908,  Chapteb  629. 

After  the  first  day  of  December  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight,  the  commonwealth  shall  be  liable  for  the  board,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  all  persons  who  are  fed)le-minded,  or  epileptic,  who  may  be 
inmates  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  of  the 
Wrentham  state  school,  of  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  of 
the  Hospital  Cottages  for  Children,  or  of  any  other  state  institution  for 
the  care  of  such  persons,  or  who  may  be  admitted  thereto  under  the 
provisions  of  law,  and  who  would  be  supported  under  existing  laws 
at  the  expense  of  any  city  or  town  within  the  commonwealth.  [Ap- 
proved June  12,  1908, 

Acts  of  1909,  Chaptkb  113. 

Section  1.  The  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  are  appropriated  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  nine,  to  wit :  — 

From  the  receipts  of  said  school  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  sum  of  ninety-six  thousand  five  hundred  twenty-seven  dol- 
lars and  seventy-one  cents;  and  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth 
from  the  ordinary  revenue,  a  sum  in  addition  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  sixty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  seventy-two  dollars  and 
twenty-nine  cents. 

For  the  city  of  Waltham  for  the  annual  assessment  due  from  the 
commonwealth  toward  maintaining  and  operating  a  system  of  sewage 
disposal  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  the  sum 
of  eight  hundred  twenty  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents,  as  provided  for 
by  section  three  of  chapter  eighty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
February  26,  1909. 
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Acts  of  1909,  Chaptbb  604,  Sections  59-^,  82. 

Section  59.  There  shall  be  biz  trustees  on  the  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  one  of 
whom  shall  annually  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Sbchon'  60.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 
school  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  and  that  the  said 
school  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  supervision  of  the  state  board  of 
insanity  as  are  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  trustees  of  said 
school  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity 
a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income  and  expenditures, 
properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, stating  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  commonwealth,  the  amount 
expended  under  such  appropriation,  the  whole  number  and  the  average 
number  of  inmates,  the  number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  employees, 
and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Seotion  61.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  and 
the  Wrentham  state  school  shall  each  maintain  a  school  department 
for  the  instruction  and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are 
within  the  school  age  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof 
are  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  and  a  custodial 
department  for  the  care  and  custody  of  feeble-minded  persons  beyond 
the  school  age  or  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 

Section  62.  Persons  received  by  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  and  by  the  Wrentham  state  school  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and 
the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and 
may  at  any  time  dischai^  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and  cause  him 
to  be  removed  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement. 

Section  63.  If  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  probate 
finds  that  a  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  or  the  Wrentham  state  school,  he  may  commit 
him  thereto  by  an  order  of  commitment  directed  to  the  trustees  thereof, 
accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  qualified  as  provided  in 
section  thirty-two,  that  such  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  said 
institution. 

Section  64.  The  trustees  of  said  institutions  may  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate  in  the  school  department,  any  feeble- 
minded person  from  this  commonwealth,  gratuitously  or  otherwise, 
upon  application  being  made  therefor  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
such  person,  which  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate 
of  a  physician,  qualified  as  provided  in  section  thirty-two,  that  such 
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person  is  deficient  in  mental  ability,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
physician  he  is  a  fit  subject  for  said  school.  Special  pupils  may  be 
received  from  any  other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  of  not  less  than 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate  in  the  school  department  other  feeble- 
minded persons,  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Sectiok  65.  If  an  inmate  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  or  the  Wrentham  state  school  shall  have  reached  the 
limit  of  school  age  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  shall  be  incapable 
of  being  further  benefited  by  school  instruction,  or  if  the  question  of 
the  commitment  to  or  continuance  in  either  of  said  schools  of  any 
inmate,  including  inmates  who  may  have  been  transferred  from  one 
department  of  such  school  to  another,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
sixty-two,  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  state  board  of 
insanity  a  proper  subject  for  judicial  inquiry,  the  probate  court  for 
the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Norfolk,  respectively,  upon  the  petition 
in  writing  of  said  trustees,  or  of  said  board  or  of  any  member  of  either 
body,  and  after  such  notice  as  the  court  may  order,  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion,  order  such  inmate  to  be  brought  before  the  court,  and  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  he  is  a  feeble-minded  x)erson,  and  may 
commit  him  to  such  school  or  either  department  thereof,  or  may  order 
him  to  be  discharged  therefrom. 

Sectiok  82.  The  price  for  the  support  of  inmates,  other  than  state 
charges,  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  section  fourteen,  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
trustees  of  the  respective  institutions.  The  price  for  the  support  of 
state  charges  shall  be  determined  by  the  state  board  of  insanity  at  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  dollars  per  week  for  each  person,  and  may  be  recov- 
ered by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  from  such  persons  if  of  suffi- 
cient ability,  or  from  any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain 
them.  The  attorney-general  shall  upon  the  request  of  said  board  bring 
action  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general. 


Resolves  of  1909,  Chapter  99. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
conmionwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  be  expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  — 

For  construction  of  iron  stairways  and  fire  escapes  at  the  school  in 
Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty-five  hundred  dollars;  and  for 
altering,  repairing  and  enlarging  buildings  and  furnishing  the  same 
for  the  accommodation  of  fifty  patients  at  the  Templeton  farm  colony, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  six  thousand  dollars.     [Approved  May  21,  1909, 
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FORMS  OF  APPLICATION. 


[Fonn  of  application  for  admisBion  of  pupil  in  school  department.] 


^Ift  (Eimtittotit»altlf  0f  IWinwtrfpnigttg. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Maaacichusette  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Respectfully  bepkesbnts  of  that  he  is 

the  *  father  —  mother  —  guardian  —  or  of  of  , 

county  of  and  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 

that  said  is  deficient  in  mental  ability,  and  is 

a  proper  subject  for  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded; 

Wherefore^  he  requests  the  trustees  of  said  school  to  admit  the 
said  as  a  pupil  in  the  school  department 

of  said  school,  in  accordance  with  section  64,  chapter  504,  Acts  of  1909. 

Dated   this  day   of  ,   19        . 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Mtissachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  legally 
chartered  medical  school  or  college;  that  I  have  been  in  the  actual 
practice  of  medicine  for  three  years  since  said  graduation  and  next 
preceding  the  signing  of  this  certificate;  that  I  am  duly  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  76  of  the  Revised  Laws;  and 
that  I  have  examined  with  care  and  diligence 

of  ,  county  of  ,  and  The  Com- 

monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  find  that  said  is 

mentally  deficient,  and  in  my  opinion  is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

M.D. 

Dated  at  this  day  of  19 


>  Strike  oat  words  not  required. 
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[Form  for  commitment  of  patient  in  custodial  department.] 


To   the  Honorable  the  Judges  of  Probate  in  and   for  the   County 

Respectfully  represents  a  resident  of 

in  said  connty,  that      he      is  the  *  father  —  mother  —  guardian  —  or 

of  residing  in  in  said  county, 

and  that  said  is  a  proper  subject  for  a 

school  for  the  feeble-minded; 

Wherefore^      he      prays  that  said  may  be 

committed  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  19        . 

To   the  Honorable   the  Judges  of  ProbcUe   in  and  for   the   County 
of 

If  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  legally 
chartered  medical  school  or  college;  that  I  have  been  in  the  actual 
practice  of  medicine  for  three  years  since  said  graduation  and  next 
preceding  the  signing  of  this  certificate;  that  I  am  duly  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  76  of  the  Revised  Laws; 
and  that  on  the  day  of  A.D.  19    ,  1  examined  with 

care  and  diligence  residing  in  , 

county  of  ,  and  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

and  find  that  said  is  mentally  deficient,  and  in  my 

opinion  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. 

M.D. 

Dated  at  this  day  of  ,  19        . 

ss.  19    . 

Then  personally  appeared  and  made  oath  that 

the  foregoing  certificate,  by  h       subscribed,  is  true. 
Before  me, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  The  post-office  address 
is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be  sent  to  Waverley.  Clematis 
Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station.  A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at 
Waverley  Station. 

1  Strike  out  words  not  required. 
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fl^w  Q^immnmnifff\fh  |ix  tKWBSSBtWOKttM* 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Whereas,  upon  the  petition  of  praying  for  the  com- 

mitment of  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 

mindedi  it  has  been  made  to  appear  to  me  that  is  a  proper 

subject  for  said  school; 

Now,  THEREFORE,  you,  the  trustees  of  said  school,  are  hereby  com- 
manded, in  the  name  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  receive 
the  said  ,  and  to  care  for  h      according  to  law. 

Witness  my  hand  at  this  day  of  ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 

Judge  of  Probate  for  County  of 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  most  fill  out  and  return 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The  best  age 
for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  or  for 
those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such  will  be 
retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees 
may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each 
case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  sufficient 
surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure  gra- 
tuitous admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils  from 
Vermont  may  secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  their  State. 

Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing 
for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by  the  parents 
as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  gar- 
ments made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may 
not  be  easily  torn.  Only  conmion  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the 
FULL  NAME  of  the  owucr.  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged* 

Bo3rs  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  clothing, 
two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four  pairs  of 
socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two  collars,  two  hats 
or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored  cotton 
pkirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two  white  aprons, 
two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  underwaists,  three  night- 
dresses, four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two 
pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl 
or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverlet. 

For  further  particulars,,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  MJ>. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meetiiig  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution,  one 
each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  in- 
stitution; the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the 
establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent 
and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall  ex- 
amine all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall  aid 
the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  under  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  he  shall 
select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assistants  and  ser- 
vants of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before  making  any 
material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons 
therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments,  and 
the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  insti- 
tution such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into  operation  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same;  and  he  shall  cause  such  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage  and 
probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character;  and  also  keep  a 
record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof:   provided, 
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however,  that  if  the  trastees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward,  he  shall 
perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  superintendent 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils,  and 
deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of 
Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction, 
etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries, 
or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interest  of 
the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual  re- 
port, in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the 
feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except 
through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation  being 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will 
be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matbok.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see  that 
order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations 
as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  AND  TRUS- 
TEES OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Abticle  I.  —  Title. 

The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons  named  in  ''  An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,"  and 
such  persons  as  may  be  elected  members  by  ballot  at  any  legal  meeting. 

Article  II.  —  Meetings. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  December  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following  officers 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot;  namely:  a  president,  a  vice-president,  six 
trustees,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,  or  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead :  provided, 
however,  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  officers  should  not  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  they  may  be  elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other 
meeting,  regularly  notified  for  the  purpose. 

Abticle  III. 

Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  by  send- 
ing a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corporation. 

Article  IV. 

The  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  corporation ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  president 
shall  be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  V. 

The  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, notice  being  given  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  —  Trustees. 

The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  six  persons  chosen  according  to  the 
second  article,  and  of  six  persons  appointed  by  the   Governor  and 
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Council  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  provided  in  the  resolve  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  approved  June  18, 1886. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  meet  once  a  quarter. 
Three  shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the 
whole  shall  be  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  or  other  property.  They  shall  have  power  to 
take  any  measures  which  they  may  deem  expedient  for  encouraging 
subscriptions,  donations  and  bequests  to  the  corporation ;  to  take  chaise 
of  all  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  school;  to  enter  into  and  bind 
the  corporation  by  such  compacts  and  engagements  as  they  may  deem 
advantageous;  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  school,  and  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws,  as 
may  to  them  appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject,  however,  to  be 
altered  or  annulled  by  the  corporation. 

They  shall  annually  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate 
for  their  acceptance  all  necessary  officers,  assistants  and  servants,  with 
such  compensation  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  to  be 
kept  a  fair  record  of  all  their  doings,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the 
corporation  at  every  meeting  thereof ;  and  at  every  annual  meeting  they 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
corporation  and  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  general 
state  of  the  institution,  comprising  a  statement  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons received  into  and  discharged  from  the  same,  the  condition  of  the 
pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Abticle  VII.  —  Secretary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify  and  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  corporation  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  their 
doings;  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  corporation  with  a  copy  of  all  votes  of  the  corporation  or 
of  the  trustees  respecting  the  payment  of  money  to  be  made  by  them. 

Article  VIII.  —  Treasurer. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  to  receive  and 
have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees. 
He  shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  the  commit- 
tees duly  authorized.  His  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
trustees.  He  shall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  No- 
vember each  year,  together  with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
estate  and  of  the  debts  due  to  and  from  the  corporation,  and  present 
the  same  to  the  corporation  at  their  annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  such 
bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  require. 
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Abticle  rX.  —  Superintendent. 

The  supermtendenty  appointed  as  above,  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the 
institution^  receiving  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees, 
all  mone3n3  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  for  its  maintenance  and 
development,  and  all  moneys  accruing  from  its  operation ;  and  shall  give 
such  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall 
from  time  to  time  require,  the  expense  of  such  bond  to  be  paid  from 
the  maintenance  funds  of  the  institution. 

Article  X.  —  Ai/tebations. 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion, by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 


J 
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NOTICE. 


Massachusetts  School  fob  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feehle-minded  is  located  at  Wal- 
tham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Waverley  sta- 
tions of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  divisions.  The  rail- 
road fare  from  Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  is  fifteen  cents  each  way.  The 
distance  from  Boston  is  eight  miles. 

Electric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley, 
every  fifteen  minutes;  five-cent  fare.  Electric  cars  leave  Waverley  sta- 
tion for  Waltham  every  hour,  passing  the  entrance  to  the  school  grounds. 
A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station;  fare,  twenty- 
five  cents.  Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  but  there  is 
no  public  carriage  at  this  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be  sent 
to  Waverley.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Waverley.  Packages 
for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Waverley.  Always 
put  the  child's  name  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Friends  of  the  children  may  visit  them  any  Wednesday,  Thursday  or 
Saturday  afternoon.    No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Templeton  Colony  fob  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Farm  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
is  located  in  the  town  of  Templeton.  The  colony  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  Baldwinville  station  of  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad ;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Templeton  station  of 
the  Ware  River  division  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

The  cars  of  the  Athol  &  Gkurdner  electric  line  go  within  one-half  mile 
of  the  colony.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Baldwinville  is  seventy-one 
miles,  and  the  railroad  fare  is  $1.40  each  way.  A  public  carriage  may  be 
found  at  the  Baldwinville  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Baldwinville.  The  telegraph  address  is  Bald- 
winville. Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Baldwinville.  Packages 
for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Baldwinville,  and 
the  child's  name  should  always  be  put  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
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MASSACHUSETTS    NAUTICAL   TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  in  General  Court  cissemhled. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  Nautical  Training 
School  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  school  for  the  year  1909. 

The  Work  of  the  Yeab, 

As  the  XJ.  S.  S.  "  Enterprise  "  was  in  need  of  very  extensive 
repairs,  resulting  from  long  service,  the  commissioners  last  year 
deemed  it  advisable  to  communicate  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  Commonwealth  being 
furnished  with  a  more  serviceable  vessel,  mentioning  the 
TJ.  S.  S.  "  Ranger  "  as  a  desirable  ship  for  the  school.  Re- 
sponding immediately  to  this  communication,  the  department 
stated  that  the  "  Ranger  "  would  be  ordered  home  from  the 
Philippines,  and,  in  due  time,  turned  over  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
339,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  An  Act 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  public  marine  schools,"  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  made  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Ranger."  The  "  Ranger  " 
arrived  in  Boston  on  Nov.  30,  1908,  and  after  being  overhauled 
at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  was  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wealth on  April  26,  1909,  as  the  nautical  training  ship  of  the 
State.  The  "  Enterprise  "  was  returned  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment upon  the  receipt  of  the  "  Ranger." 
•  The  April  entering  class  was  the  largest,  with  one  exception, 
since  the  school  was  established,  the  number  of  applicants  being 
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much  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  school.  No  year  since 
the  work  of  promoting  nautical  education  was  inaugurated  by 
the  State  has  it  been  more  popular.  The  demand  for  cadet- 
ships  has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  graduates  of 
the  school  have  made  rapid  strides  in  enlarging  the  scope  and 
usefulness  of  their  work  in  the  merchant  marine,  the  school 
having  received  the  favor  and  co-operation  of  the  shipping 
interests,  not  only  in  New  York  and  Boston,  but  throughout 
the  country.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  to  give  the  cadets 
more  experience  at  sea,  the  usual  four  months'  cruise  was  ex- 
tended to  over  five  months,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
practical  work. 

In  order  to  place  the  ship  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the 
winter  term,  it  was  necessary  to  make  repairs  and  improve- 
ments during  the  fall  vacation.  A  new  house,  partially  cover- 
ing  the  spar  deck,  providing  a  study  and  recitation  room,  was 
constructed;  the  heating  plant  was  improved  and  enlarged; 
metal  lockers  for  the  use  of  the  cadets  were  installed;  and 
many  minor  repairs  and  alterations  were  made  to  the  ship. 
Additional  improvements  to  the  equipment,  including  the  in- 
stallation of  a  wireless  telegraph  outfit  and  a  submarine  signal 
apparatus,  will  be  made  in  the  spring. 

It  is  believed  that  the  advantages  of  this  branch  of  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  To  this  end 
the  work  of  advertising  the  school  through  newspapers  and 
bulletins  has  been  carried  on  extensively. 

All  cadets  admitted  are  entered  as  nautical  cadets,  without 
classification  as  seamen  or  engineer  cadets.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  course  instruction  is  given  in  both  branches,  prac- 
tical work  in  seamanship  alternating  with  engineering  duties. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  term  the  class  is  divided 
into  seamen  and  engineer  branches,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  superintendent,  based  upon  a  report  from  the  heads  of 
departments  as  to  the  relative  fitness  of  each  member  of  the 
class  for  assignment  to  either  the  one  branch  or  the  other. 

The  popular  approval  which  nautical  education  has  received, 
since  its  inception  thirty-five  years  ago  by  act  of  Congress, 
has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  such  education.     A  fruitful 
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effort  has  been  made  by  the  commissioners  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  men  having  in  charge  shipping  interests.  It  has 
been  their  aim  and  desire  so  to  interest  marine  superintendents, 
captains  and  others  in  the  school  as  to  induce  them,  whenever 
possible,  to  give  graduates  the  preference  when  in  need  of 
officers ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  work  along  this  line 
can  be  continued  and  be  of  great  value  to  the  school.  The  work 
has  been  materially  aided  by  graduates  of  the  school,  who  are 
holding  responsible  positions  in  the  merchant  and  government 
services.  It  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction 
will  prove  mutually  beneficial  to  the  steamship  lines  and  to 
the  graduates  of  the  school.  The  commissioners  are  glad  to 
state  that  a  spirit  of  hearty  co-operation  has  been  shown  by 
every  one  who  has  been  enlisted  in  this  work,  and  they  desire 
to  extend  their  thanks  to  all  who  have  so  generously  aided  them. 

The  Summer  Term. 

The  annual  spring  inspection  of  the  school  by  the  (Governor 
and  Council  took  place  on  Wednesday,  May  19,  the  following 
being  present:  His  Excellency  Ebon  S.  Draper,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Louis  A.  Frothingham,  Hon.  Albion  F.  Bemis,  Hon. 
Charles  0.  Brightman,  Hon.  A.  H.  Goetting,  Hon.  Walter  H. 
Glidden,  Hon.  Samuel  Cole,  Hon,  J.  Lovell  Johnson,  Hon. 
Edward  P.  Barry  and  the  Executive  Secretary  Edward  F. 
Hamlin. 

The  "  Hanger  "  sailed  from  Boston  on  June  7  with  a  full 
complement  of  101  cadets  on  board.  Commander  Low  being 
authorized  to  visit  the  following  ports:  Horta,  Gravesend, 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Gibraltar, 
Villefranche,  Genoa,  Funchal  and  Bermuda.  Marked  atten- 
tion was  paid  the  school  by  the  officials  in  many  of  the  ports 
visited.  Under  date  of  July  12  the  superintendent  submitted 
a  report  of  a  reception  tendered  on  July  8  by  the  United  States 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Keid  at  Dorchester  House,  London,  to 
the  officers  and  cadets  of  the  training  ship.  The  reception  was 
a  pleasant  one  in  every  respect;  the  appearance  and  bearing 
of  the  cadets  were  the  subject  of  favorable  comment.  This  in- 
cident of  the  cruise  of  1909,  being  an  unexpected  courtesy  and 
an  unusual  honor,  was  a  source  of  gratification  and  encourage- 
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ment  to  the  Board,  upholding  abroad  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  school.  The  kind  interest  shown  by  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Eeid  in  the  school  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
cadets  and  officers. 

In  1908  the  "  Eanger  "  left  Madeira  November  7,  and  arrived 
at  Bermuda  November  20.  Time,  13  days;  distance  made 
good,  2,654  miles;  coal  consumption,  243.3  tons.  On  this  pas- 
sage the  fire  and  engine  room  force  of  the  "  Ranger  "  were  en- 
listed men  of  the  United  States  Navy.  In  1909  the  "  Ranger  " 
left  Madeira  October  6,  and  arrived  at  Bermuda  October  19. 
Time,  13  days;  distance  made  good,  2,764  miles;  coal  consump- 
tion, 168.7  tons.  On  this  passage  the  fire  and  engine  room 
force  of  the  "  Ranger "  were  cadets  of  the  Massachusetts 
Nautical  Training  School. 

Annexed  to  this  report  is  a  chart  showing  the  route  of  the 
training  ship  during  the  cruise,  upon  which  each  day^s  run  has 
been  plotted. 

The  report  of  Comdr.  William  F.  Low,  TJ.  S.  N.,  superin- 
tendent of  the  school,  on  the  annual  cruise  is  as  follows :  — 

The  cadets  were  taken  on  board  May  24,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
ship  left  Boston  for  Provincetown. 

A  week  was  spent  at  Provincetown  in  drilling  and  stationing  the 
cadets,  and  the  ship  returned  to  Boston  June  1,  and  left  for  Horta  on  her 
cruise  the  7th  of  June.  An  itinerary  of  the  cruise  is  enclosed,  with 
dates  of  departure  and  arrival  at  each  port  and  days  in  port  and  at  sea. 

This  cruise  has  been  in  many  respects  the  most  satisfactory  thiit  the 
ship  has  made.  The  drills  and  instructions  were  carried  out  with  per- 
sistency and  regularity.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  cruise  was  made 
last  year,  and  consequently  this  was  the  first  sea  going  for  most  of  the 
boys.  The  ship  has  completed  a  journey  of  13,000  miles  without  a 
mishap. 

On  deck;  the  cadets  have  conned  and  steered  the  ship  and  handled  the 
yards  and  sails;  below,  they  have  performed  the  duties  of  engineers, 
firemen,  water  tenders  and  oilers. 

After  the  ship  had  been  to  sea  a  few  weeks  the  four  seamen  that 
composed  our  ship's  company  were  taken  off  watch,  so  that  under  the 
supervision  of  the  officers,  the  entire  ship's  work  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
boys. 

That  they  have  made  such  an  excellent  record  speaks  highly  of  the 
ability  and  adaptability  of  the  boys  at  this  school. 
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Seamanship. 

The  first  half  of  the  cruise  was  ahnost  entirely  devoted  to  the  work 
of  making  the  cadets  familiar  with  the  ship  and  everything  pertaining 
thereto.  This  required  more  time  this  year  than  ever  hef ore  perhaps,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  school  having  obtained  a  new  ship,  with  which 
both  the  officers  and  crew  were  unfamiliar ;  second,  as  the  ^'  Enterprise  " 
did  not  make  a  cruise  the  summer  before  all  the  cadets  were  inex- 
perienced as  to  all  the  purposes  and  requirements  of  work  and  life  at 
sea.    Thus  all  had  to  start  from  the  beginning. 

While  at  sea  the  cadets  were  divided  into  and  stood  quarter  watches, 
instead  of  watch  and  watch,  as  usual,  in  order  to  gain  all  possible  time 
during  the  day.  Under  the  arrangement  of  quarter  watches  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  cadets  were  on  watch  during  the  night,  and  all  of  the 
cadets  were  on  deck  from  8  a.m.  until  8  p.m.,  and  available  for  studies 
and  instructions. 

The  instruction  consisted,  for  the  senior  cadets,  in  learning  the  parts 
of  the  ship,  boats,  and  the  rigging  and  everything  connected  with  it; 
for  the  junior  cadets,  instructions  on  the  jackstay,  compass  and  the 
sails.  While  at  the  commencement  of  the  cruise  the  seamen  had  to  do  the 
steering,  the  senior  cadets  soon  learned  that  part,  so  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  couple  of  weeks  of  the  cruise  the  cadets  steered  the 
ship,*  and  worked  her  in  all  respects,  as  standing  quartermaster  watches, 
handling  the  sails,  etc.  Thus  at  sea  all  the  time  was  taken  up  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  ship.  In  port,  during  the  forenoon  the  drills 
and  exercises  consisted  in  seamanship  and  sail  drill,  while  the  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  boat  drill,  —  handling  boats  under  oars  and  sail. 

Navigation. 

This  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  junior  cadets,  was  mostly  prac- 
tical. 

The  junior  cadets  were  instructed  in  the  elements  of  dead  reckoning 
and  the  boxing  of  the  compass. 

The  senior  cadets  were  given  practical  work  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: dead  reckoning,  course  and  distance  by  middle  latitude  and  Mer- 
cator's  sailing,  taking  departure,  setting  courses,  plotting  positions, 
latitude  and  longitude  by  observation,  Sumner  lines,  azimuths,  compar- 
ing chronometers,  use  of  charts,  sailing  directions,  tide  tables,  light 
lists,  and  use  and  adjustment  of  instruments. 

While  at  sea,  cadets  having  the  afternoon  watch  below  were  mustered 
at  studies  from  1.30  to  3.30  p.m.  daily,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

The  senior  cadets,  having  the  afternoon  watch  below,  were  required 
to  turn  in  the  following  work:  noon  position  by  dead  reckoning  and 
observation,  course  and  distance  made  good  since  preceding  noon,  set 
and  drift  of  current  during  preceding  day,  the  compass  error  and  devia- 
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tion  on  at  least  one  beading,  and  such  other  problems  as  were  assigned. 
Sights  were  taken  separately,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  have  each 
cadet  work  independently. 

Marine  Ekgineeriko. 

The  cadets  received  practical  instruction  as  follows :  — 
Senior  Cadets,  —  Steam  heating  and  water  systems,  and  pipe  leads 
generally;  emergencies,  low  water,  priming,  pumps  failing  to  work, 
breakdowns  of  main  and  auxiliary  machinery;  care  of  evaporators  and 
distillers,  inspection  of  boilers,  operation  and  repairs  of  pumps,  care  of 
boilers  and  engines  while  getting  up  steam,  getting  under  way,  running 
and  coming  to  anchor  after  a  run,  general  duties  required  in  fire  and 
engine  rooms,  firing  and  water  tending,  care  and  operation  of  electric 
machines. 

Junior  Cadets.  —  Coal  passing,  firing,  cleaning  boilers,  instruction  in 
the  leads  and  use  of  pipes  and  valves,  the  names  and  uses  of  boiler 
attachments  and  pumps. 

Coal  Report. 

The  following  is  the  coal  report  from  May  20  to  October  28,  cruise 
of  1909 :  — 


Expended  as  follows:  — 

Toot. 

Galley 

34.1 

Distilling,   .                   .                    .        •. 

69.9 

Heating,     ....... 

11.3 

Dynamo  and  other  auxiliaries,       .         .         .         . 

249.2 

Steam  launch,     ....... 

1.8 

Moving  ship,       ....... 

695.8 

Total, 


1,052.1 


Medical  Department. 

The  health  of  the  cadets  has  been  exceptionally  good.  There  have  been 
no  serious  accidents.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cruise  all  the  cadets  were 
vaccinated,  15  per  cent,  taking.  The  fact  that  distilled  water  is  used  on 
the  ship,  and  that  the  boys  were  warned  against  drinking  water  or  milk 
ashore  in  ports  where  the  sanitary  conditions  were  not  good,  probably 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  typhoid  and  dysentery. 

The  air  space  between  decks  has  been  sufficient  for  the  cadets  and 
crew,  and  the  sick  bay  is  especially  well  ventilated. 

The  following  table  shows  gains  made :  — 
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May. 

October. 

Gain. 

Weight. 

133.28  lbs. 

140.35  lbs. 

7.07  lbs. 

Height, 

6  ft,  7.86  in. 

5  ft.,  8  in. 

.15  in. 

Chest,   . 

•. 

32.15  in. 

32.75  in. 

.6  in. 

Chest  expansion,     . 

34.30  in. 

35.45  in. 

1.15  in. 

Arm, 

11.25  in. 

11.50  in. 

.25  in. 

Abdomen. 

29.75  in. 

30.25  in. 

.5  in. 

Leg  (calf).      . 

• 

12.75  in. 

13.00  in. 

.25  in. 

Course  of  instruction  in  first  aid  to  injured,  including  how  to  act 
in  presence  of  emergency;  the  use  of  disinfectants;  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  burns,  bruises,  hemorrhage,  wounds,  sprains,  fractures, 
dislocations,  foreign  bodies  in  eye,  ear  and  throat,  unconsciousness, 
fainting,  shocks,  compression,  sunstroke,  starving,  drunkenness,  convul- 
sions, smothering  by  gas,  hanging,  drowning,  poison,  dog,  snake  or 
insect  bites,  and  poison  ivy;  making  of  dressings  and  poultices. 


Itinerary  of  the  U.  S,  S,  "Ranger/'  Cruise  of  1909. 

May  24,  cadets  reported;   May  25,  Boston  to  Provincetown;   May  31,  Provincetown  to 
Plymouth;  June  1,  Plymouth  to  Boston. 


Ports. 

Left 

Arrived. 

Days  in 
Port 

Days  at 
Sea. 

Distance 
(Miles). 

Boston-Horta,           .... 

June    7, 

June  20, 

- 

14 

1,933 

Horta-Gravesend,     . 

June  23, 

July     1, 

3 

8 

1.470 

Graveeend-Copenhagen,     . 

July  13, 

July  18. 

12 

5 

698 

Copenhagen-Stockholm,    . 

July  26. 

July  28. 

8 

2 

413 

Stockhohn-Amsterdam,     . 

Aug.    2, 

Aug.    6, 

5 

5 

788 

Amsterdam-Antwerp, 

Aug.  15, 

Aug.  16, 

9 

1 

150 

Antwerp-Gibraltar,  . 

Aug.  21, 

Aug.  28, 

5 

7 

1.427 

Gibraltax^Villefranche, 

Sept    2, 

Sept    6. 

5 

5 

802 

Villefranche-Genoa, 

Sept  16, 

Sept  17. 

10 

1 

97 

Genoa-Gibraltar, 

Sept  23, 

Sept  27. 

6 

4 

885 

Gibraltar-Funchal,   . 

Sept  30, 

Oct     3. 

3 

3 

612 

Funchal-Bermuda,   . 

Oct     6, 

Oct   19. 

3 

13 

2.784 

Bermuda-Maiblehead, 

Oct   23, 

Oct   27, 

4 

4 

707 

Marblehead-Boston, 

1 

Oct   28, 

Oct  28, 

1 

1 

18 

74 

73 

12.784 

The  total  expenditures  on  the  cruise  were  $9,612.13. 
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The  Winter  Teem. 

The  "  Eanger "  arrived  home  on  Wednesday,  October  27, 
completing  a  successful  summer  cruise  of  five  months  and  two 
days,  and  covering  a  distance  of  about  13,000  miles.  The 
autumn  inspection  of  the  school  took  place  on  October  28; 
the  commissioners  were  accompanied  by  Hon.  Albion  F.  Bemis, 
Hon-  Charles  O,  Brightman,  Hon.  Seward  W.  Jones  and  Hon. 
Daniel  W.  Denny. 

The  ship  is  berthed  in  the  usual  place  at  the  North  End 
Park,  Boston,  where  she  will  remain  during  the  vnnter  term. 
On  account  of  making  necessary  alterations  and  improvements, 
the  commissioners  found  it  necessary  to  prolong  the  autumn 
vacation  two  weeks,  the  cadets  reporting  on  board  the  ship  on 
Monday,  December  20. 

Persons  interested  in  the  work  of  the  school  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  "  Ranger  "  on  any  day  except- 
ing Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  the  cadets  are  absent  on  home 
leave.  Visitors  will  receive  every  attention,  and  the  objects 
and  advantages  of  the  school  will  be  fully  explained  by  the 
oflScers, 

The  following  are  the  oflScers  and  instructors  now  connected 
with  the  school:  Comdr.  William  F.  Low,  U.  S.  N.,  superin- 
tendent and  commanding  officer;  Boatswain  John  Danner, 
L^.  S.  N.,  executive  officer;  Warrant  Machinist  John  O'Neill, 
U.  S.  N.,  chief  engineer;  A.  Bussell  Cushing,  navigating  offi- 
cer; Boatswain  Albert  Seeckts,  U.  S.  N.,  watch  officer;  Dr. 
Edmund  L.  Saunders,  medical  officer;  Edward  S.  Groves,  pay- 
master and  captain's  clerk;  6.  H.  Scott,  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Personnel. 

July  1,  1909,  Rear  Admiral  George  F.  F.  Wilde,  TJ.  S.  N., 
of  North  Easton  was  reappointed  a  commissioner  for  three 
years. 

April  21,  1909,  Chief  Boatswain  John  McGrath,  TJ.  S.  N"., 
resigned  as  watch  officer. 

April  21,  1909,  Boatswain  Albert  Seeckts,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
appointed  watch  officer  and  instructor. 
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Dec.  1,  1909,  the  oflScial  title  of  Edward  S.  Groves  was 
changed  from  captain's  clerk  and  commissary  yeoman  to  pay- 
master and  captain's  clerk. 

Dec,  20, 1900,  G.  H.  Scott  was  appointed  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Work  of  thb  Graduates. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  are  making  good  progress  in 
their  profession,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  register  of 
the  graduates.  It  is  stated  that  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  oflScers 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  line  are  graduates  of  nautical 
schools. 

James  S.  Howes,  of  the  class  of  1900,  is  captain  of  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Miners'  Transportation  Company's  steamer  "  New 
Orleans."  Lieut.  Philip  W.  Lauriat,  United  States  revenue 
cutter  service,  of  the  class  of  1895,  while  recently  in  temporary 
command  of  the  "  Androscoggin,"  picked  up  a  dangerous  dere- 
lict off  Cape  Sable,  after  a  search  of  three  days,  and  towed  the 
vessel  into  Yarmouth.  Hollis  M.  Cornwall,  of  the  class  of 
1900,  is  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship  "  Persian."  Forrest 
D.  Clark,  class  of  1899,  is  chief  engineer  of  the  S.  S.  "  Har- 
vard." James  A.  Reardon,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  class 
to  enter  the  school,  in  1893,  has  been  on  shore  only  three  months 
since  leaving  the  school ;  he  has  voyaged  around  the  world  four 
times  and  has  sailed  around  Cape  Horn  seven  times.  George  E. 
Eaton,  class  of  1895,  is  captain  of  the  United  States  lighthouse 
tender  "  Azalea."  A.  T.  Luther,  class  of  1902,  is  captain  of 
a  government  vessel  operated  by  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, Frederick  A.  Sparks,  class  of  1897,  is  captain  of  the 
steam  yacht  "  Machigonne."  James  H.  B.  Meehan,  class  of 
1896,  is  chief  engineer  of  the  naval  auxiliary  vessel  "  Nero." 
Charles  E.  Eowe,  class  of  1898,  is  chief  engineer  of  the  naval 
collier  "Marcellus."  John  C.  Ganser,  class  of  1898,  is  chief 
engineer  of  the  sea-going  suction  dredge  "  Caribbean,"  Panama 
Canal.  Charles  E.  Lowe,  class  of  1900,  is  chief  engineer  of 
the  S.  S.  "  Mackinaw."  Elmer  P.  Butterworth,  class  of  1900, 
is  chief  engineer  of  the  S.  S.  "  J.  M.  Guffey." 

The  following  graduates  are  officers  in  the  United  States 
revenue  cutter  service :  — 
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Philip  W.  Lauriat,  First  Lieutenant,        .         .         .  "  Gresham." 

James  A.  Alger,  Second  Lieutenant,         .         .         .  "Seneca." 

John  F.  McGourty,  Second  Lieutenant,    .         .         .  "Mohawk." 

William  F.  Towle,  Second  Lieutenant,      .         .         .  "Seneca." 

Lorenzo  C.  Farwell,  Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  "Forward." 

Joseph  E.  Sheedy,  Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  .  "Thetis." 

Albert  F.  Patterson,  Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  "Woodbury." 

Jbhn  T.  Carr,  Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  .  "Snohomish." 

Webb  C.  Maglathlin,  Second  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  "  Perry." 

Henry  C.  Roach,  Third  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  "Androscoggin." 

The  apprentice  system  is  now  practically  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  young  men  who  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  seaman* 
ship  and  navigation  have  recourse  to  the  nautical  training 
school.  Young  men  of  good  character  and  average  intelligence, 
possessed  of  a  rugged  physique,  and  a  real  love  for  the  sea, 
will  find  the  American  merchant  marine  an  inviting  field  of 
service.  The  United  States  possesses  a  magnificent  fleet  of 
coastwise  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  next  great  advance  which  this  coun- 
try makes  along  lines  of  commercial  activity  will  be  in  tiie 
revival  of  the  merchant  marine.  The  probability  of  an  en- 
larged foreign-going  merchant  marine  in  the  near  future  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  those  thinking  of  entering  upon  a  sea- 
faring career.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  American  shipping,  and  if  the  past  and  present  agitation  of 
this  subject  results  in  increasing  the  number  of  ships,  tljere  will 
be  good  opportunities  for  rapid  advancement. 

The  object  of  the  Massachusetts  Nautical  Training  School  is 
to  give  young  men  of  the  State  who  desire  to  follow  a  seafaring 
career  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  build  and  advance 
to  the  highest  positions  in  the  merchant  marine.  The  course 
of  study  occupies  two  years,  and  the  curriculum  includes  — 
besides  the  professional  studies  of  seamanship,  navigation, 
marine  engineering  and  electricity  —  arithmetic,  Algebra,  Eng- 
lish and  geography.  Combined  with  the  technical  education, 
the  cadets  receive  an  excellent  physical  training,  and  the  ex- 
ceptional experience  of  the  summer  cruise  broadens  the  view 
and  develops  the  character.  The  course  of  study  and  the  prac- 
tical work  appeal  to  an  earnest,  active  and  ambitious  boy. 
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Good  wholesome  food  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  make  the 
life  of  an  officer  at  sea  especially  healthy  and  desirable. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  register  of  graduates :  — 


Grad- 
uated. 

Name. 

Residence. 

Position. 

Vessel 

1896 

Geoi|^  £.  Eaton,  . 

Wakefield. 

Captain,    . 

"Aaalea." 

1897 

Fred'k  A.  Sparks, 

Provincetown, . 

Captain,    . 

"Machigonne." 

1896 

Joseph  W.  McGrath,^ 

Quincy,  . 

Captain,    . 

••Discovery." 

1900 

James  S.  Howes,   . 

Woods  Hole,    . 

Captain,    . 

"New  Orleans." 

1902 
1901 

A.  T.  Luther, 
Theodore  H.  Bicknell,    . 

Swansea, 
Melrose,  . 

Captain,    . 
Captain,    . 

Government  vessel, 

Panama  CanaL 
"Tarantula." 

1895 

Geoise  F.  Wait,    . 

Winthrop, 

First  ofiBicer, 

"Quantico." 

1897 

Emery  Rioe, 

Brighton, 

First  officer, 

"Manchuria." 

1903 

Leander  A.  Clapp, 

Brockton, 

First  officer, 

"Ajajt," 

1898 

Carl  E.  A.  Andeison, 

Roslindale, 

First  officer, 

"Arizonan.  ' 

1897 

Willis  Howes, 

S.  Yarmouth,  . 

First  officer. 

"Wright" 

1896 

Alvin  W.  Haynes, . 

Somerville, 

Firat  officer, 

"Panama." 

1896 

George  R.  Lauriat, 

Medford, 

First  officer. 

"James  Heniy." 

1903 

Benjamin  O'Connell, 

Peabody, 

FiiBt  officer. 

"Colon." 

1902 

Wm.  I.  O'Reilly,   . 

S.  Boston, 

Firat  officer, 

"Queen." 

1902 

Herman  T.  Parker, 

Rookport, 

Firat  officer. 

"Parthian." 

1900 

£.  Newton  Parker, 

Greenfield, 

First  officer, 

"Nero." 

1895 

James  E.  Reardon, 

Boston,  . 

Firat  officer. 

"Windber." 

1895 

Albert  L.  Warner, 

Waverley, 

Firat  officer, 

"Eleaser  W.Clark." 

1899 

Edward  G.  Smith, 

Boston,  . 

Firat  officer. 

"Coya." 

1901 

Robert  W.  Tucker, 

Kendal  Green, . 

Firat  officer. 

"Ohio." 

1898 

Louis  E.  Congdon, 

Boston,   . 

Firat  officer. 

1901 

Charles  D.  Harrington,  . 

Cambridge, 

Firat  officer. 

"H.  M.  Plant" 

1896 

Henry  R.  Bodge,  . 

Newton  Centre, 

Firat  officer. 

"Chiyo  Maru." 

1898 

Harlowe  Johnson, . 

Mattapoisett,  . 

Firat  officer. 

"Parthian." 

.1898 

Eldon  G.  Freeman, 

Whitman, 

Firat  officer. 

"Sequoia." 

1900 

Walter  Andrew,    . 

Jamaica  Plain, . 

Second  officer,  . 

"Ligonier." 

1897 

H.  W.  G.  Atkins,  . 

Holliston, 

Second  officer,   . 

"Adansi." 

1899 

Walter  S.  Lynch,  . 

Chelsea,  . 

Second  officer,   . 

"Liberty." 

1900 

Alfred  M.  Cummings, 

Worcester, 

Second  officer,   . 

"Ajax." 

1902 

Edwin  J.  Madden, 

Everett, 

Second  officer,   . 

"St  Louis." 

1902 

Fred  C.  Seibert,     . 

Greenfield, 

Second  officer,   . 

"Iris." 

1903 

Mark  Woodbury,  . 

Townsend, 

Second  officer,   . 

"City  of  Memphis." 

1904 

Edward  C  Roberts, 

Beverly, 

Second  officer,   . 

"Windber." 

*  Deceased. 
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Grad- 
uated. 

Name. 

Residence. 

Position. 

VeaseL 

1904 

Leslie  F.  Holmes, 

E.  Whitman,    . 

Second  officer,   . 

"Antilles." 

1906 

Fred'k  8.  Walker, 

Dorchester, 

Second  officer,   . 

"Asalea." 

1897 

Charles  W.  Clift.    . 

Whitman, 

Second  officer,   . 

"McCWlan." 

1897 

Leonard  F.  Cox^^  . 

Whitman, 

Second  officer,   . 

"Alexander." 

1897 

Fred'k  W.  Jones,  . 

Hubbardston,  . 

Second  officer,   . 

"Col.  Drake." 

1898 

Charles  H.  Kilmer, 

Somerville, 

Second  officer,   . 

"Leonidas." 

1902 

Osbom  E.  McKay, 

Provincetown, . 

Second  officer,    . 

"Lebanon." 

1902 

Harry  £.  Boesch, 

Wakefield, 

Second  officer,   . 

"Momua." 

1903 

Andrew  B.  Chase,  Jr.,    . 

New  Bedford.  . 

Second  officer,   . 

"Wm.  L.  Walker." 

1905 

James  A.  Crocker, 

Nahant,  . 

Second  officer.   . 

"AUeghany." 

1905 

Harry  M.  Majmard, 

Winthrop, 

Second  officer.   . 

"Mayflower." 

1899 

Adam  M.  Queen',^ 

Hyde  Park,      . 

Second  officer,   . 

"Howani." 

1908 

Eugene  P.  Shevlin, 

E.  Boston, 

Second  officer,   . 

"Axalea." 

1907 

Walter  G.  Smith.  . 

Ashbumham,  . 

Second  offi<^r.   . 

"Wilhehnina." 

1897 

Mina  Dailey, 

Rockport, 

Second  officer,   . 

"Arthur  SewalL" 

1902 

WiUiam  M.  Chisholm,     . 

N.  Attleboro'.  . 

Second  officer,   . 

_                - 

1903 

Harry  M.  Bostwick, 

Northbridge,    . 

Third  officer,      . 

"Abarenda." 

1904 

John  F.  Williamson. 

Brockton, 

Third  officer,      . 

"Iris." 

1902 

F.  J.  Butterfield,   . 

Haverhill. 

Third  officer.      . 

Army  Transport. 

1896 

Hany  M.  Davie.*  . 

Boston,   . 

Third  officer,      . 

"Thomas." 

1900 

William  B.  Knight. 

Hull, 

Third  officer,      . 

"City  of  Seattle.'* 

1903 

Harold  C.  Rideout, 

Concord, . 

Third  officer,      . 

"El  Alba." 

1900 

Joseph  E.  Gately, 

Marlborough,   . 

Fourth  officer,   . 

"StPauL" 

1902 

A.  Russell  Cushing, 

Dorchester, 

Navigation   offi- 

"Ranger." 

1900 

I.  Clarence  Bailey, 

Kingston, 

cer. 
Boat  keeper. 

"American"  No.  1. 

1895 
1899 
1900 
1906 
1898 
1898 

FhiUp  W.  Lauriat, 
James  A.  Alger,     . 
John  F.  McGourty. 
William  F.  Towle, 
Franklin  B.  Harwood,    . 
Clarence  E.  Wood, 

Medford, 
Reading, 
Worcester, 
Boston,  . 
Rockport, 
Fall  River, 

Ist  Lieut., 

U.  S.  R.  C  S. 
2d  Lieut., 

U.  S.  R.  C  S. 
2d  Lieut., 

U.  S.  R.  C  S. 
2d  Lieut., 

U.  S.  R.  C.  S. 
3d  Lieut., 

U.S.  R.C.S. 

"Gresham." 

"Seneca." 

"Mohawk." 

"Seneca." 

"Bear." 

U.  S.  S.  "Virginia," 

1894 

William  H.  Boardman.^. 

Lawrence, 

Midshipman, 

U.  S.  Navy. 

1907 

Thomas  Baxter,    . 

S.  Dennis, 

Midshipman, 

U.  S.  Navy. 

1900 

Geishom  Bradford, 

Duxbury, 

Nautical  expert. 

Navy  department. 

1895 

George  A.  Collie.   . 

Worcester, 

Nautical  expert. 

Navy  department. 

1897 

Arthur  W.  Morey, 

Greenfield, 

Nautical  expert. 

Navy  department. 

1896 

Charles  S.  Young, 

Boston,  . 

Nautical  expert. 

Navy  department. 

1899 

Forrest  D.  Clark,  . 

Dorchester, 

Chief  engineer,  . 

"HarvaitL" 

1900 

Hollis  M.  Cornwall, 

Mehrose,  . 

Chief  engineer,  . 

"Persian." 

*  Deceased. 
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Gmd- 
uated. 

Name. 

Residence. 

Position. 

VesseL 

1896 

Jaa.  H.  B.  Meehan, 

LoweU,    . 

Chief  engineer,  . 

••Nero." 

1902 

Daniel  F.  Butler,  . 

N.  Easton, 

Chief  engineer,  . 

•*Gk)ria," 

1900 

William  Qlover,     . 

Wilmington,     . 

Chief  engineer,  . 

••Iris." 

1900 

Norris  R.  Sibley,  . 

Worcester, 

Chief  engineer,  . 

••Frances  Hyde." 

1896 

Charles  H.  Linooln, 

Gloucester, 

• 

Chief  engineer,  . 

••Altec." 

1900 

Charles  E.  Lowe,  . 

Rozbury, 

Chief  engineer,  . 

"Mackinaw." 

1900 

Ehner  P.  Butterworth,  . 

Foxborough,    . 

Chief  engineer,  . 

••J.  M.  GuflFey." 

1898 

Charles  E.  Rows,  . 

Lynn, 

Chief  engineer,  . 

••Maroellus." 

1901 
1898 

Euseae  I.  K.  Murphy,    . 
John  C.  Ganser,     . 

Worcester, 

Chief  engineer,  . 
Chief  engineer,  . 

Government  vessel, 

Panama  Canal. 
••Caribbean." 

1898 

Everett  8.  Ransom, 

Mattapoisett,  . 

Chief  engineer,  . 

••Parthenia." 

1896 

Frank  A.  Berty,    . 

Watertown, 

Chief  engineer,  . 

—             — 

1899 

Frank  B.  Davis,    . 

Dorchester, 

Firat  engineer,  . 

••OUvette." 

1897 

Augustus  T.  Holmes, 

Ipswich, 

First  engineer,  . 

••J.  M.  Guffey." 

1898 

Frank  P.  Killion,  . 

Bialden,  . 

First  engineer,  . 

••Helene." 

1901 

Robt.  A.  Patterson, 

Brighton, 

First  engineer,  . 

••Ajax." 

1904 

Charles  W.  Bumpus, 

WakefieU, 

First  engineer,  . 

•*Cape  Ann." 

1898 

Wilbur  S.  lAmont, 

I^eominster, 

First  engineer,  . 

••Pocomoke." 

1900 

J.  J.  DonaBoe, 

Cambridge, 

First  engineer,  . 

••Oiefon." 

1905 

Walter  C.  Lockhart, 

Wakefield, 

First  engineer,  . 

•*Caesar." 

1896 

Forrest  H.  Melntyre,     . 

Gloucester, 

First  engineer,  . 

•'Daniel  Millaid." 

1900 

James  F.  Rawdon, 

Worcester, 

First  engineer,  . 

••Tuscan." 

1896 

Michael  D.  Sullivan, 

Boston,  . 

First  engineer,  . 

"Enteiprise." 

1897 

P.  W.  Kimpton,    . 

SomerviUe, 

Second  engineer, 

••Shawmut." 

1903 

James  S.  McGarty, 

Shrewsbury,     . 

Second  engineer, 

••El  Paso." 

1895 

F.  H.  Staekpole,    . 

Hyde  Park,      . 

Second  engineer. 

••City  of  Brockton." 

1898 

Arthur  P.  Stevens, 

Nantucket, 

Second  engineer. 

••Ponce." 

1900 

Ressie  £.  Bowser, 

N.  Abington,    . 

Second  engineer, 

••Nero." 

1902 

Augustus  W.  Hart, 

N.  Truro, 

Second  engineer. 

••Chippewa." 

1902 

Ernest  L.  Saunders, 

Brockton, 

Second  engineer. 

••Hector." 

1900 

Earle  P.  Maishall, 

N.  Easton, 

Second  engineer. 

••Uruguay." 

1901 

David  W.  Warren, 

Boston,  . 

Second  engineer, 

"Mebose." 

1904 

Cecil  L.  Molntyre, 

Upton,    . 

Second  engineer, 

••Carib." 

1896 

James  0.  Saigent, 

Worcester, 

Second  engineer. 

••St  Louis." 

1903 

Rudolph  Komenda, 

SomerviUe, 

Third  engineer,  . 

••HannibaL" 

1905 

Thomas  W.  Chisholm,    . 

N.  BiUerica,     . 

Third  engineer,  . 

"Abaranda." 

1906 

John  C.  Sheedy,    . 

Maiden,  . 

Third  engineer,  . 

••Admiral  Schley." 

1906 

A.  C.  Cakiwell. 

Dorchester, 

Third  engineer,  . 

••Brutus." 

1906 

Bradfoxd  N.  A.  Gladding. 

New  Bedford,  . 

Third  engineer,  . 

••Massachusetts." 
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Grad- 
uated. 

Name. 

Residence. 

Pomtion. 

Vessel. 

1901 

Sidney  A.  Maglathlin,    . 

W.  Bridgewater. 

Third  engineer, 

.     "Justin." 

1906 

Victor  M.  Foster,  . 

East  Boston,    . 

Assist  engineer 

,    "Satellite." 

1906 

Michael  J.  Dohextyt 

Winthrop, 

Assist  engineer 

,    Light  vessel  No.  90. 

1906 

Arthur  G.  Buibank, 

Carver,    . 

Assist  engineer 

,    Light  vessel. 

1904 

Charles  R.  Brown,  Jr.,   . 

Dorchester, 

Assist  engineer 

,           -                - 

1898 

David  R.  Driver,  . 

Weston,  . 

Assist  engineer 

, 

1898 

Alfred  E.  Collins,  . 

Amesbury, 

Engineer, 

.    "Adele." 

1897 

Edward  J.  Cogan, 

Lynn, 

Elngineer, 

.    ''Carmelia." 

1896 

William  Gourville, 

Gloucester, 

Engineer, 

.    *' Dreamer." 

1900 

Everett  A.  Adams, 

Boston,  . 

Engmeer, 

"Anderson." 

1907 

PhiUp  B.  Marcy,    . 

Boston,  . 

Engineer, 

.    •*  Mohawk." 

1898 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1896 
1906 
1895 

Joseph  E.  Sheedy, 
Lorenzo  C.  Farwell, 
Albert  F.  Patterson, 
John  T.  Carr, 
Webb  C.  Maglatiilin.      . 
Henry  C.  Roach,   . 
Edward  F.  Qavagan,*     . 

Reading, 
Dorchester, 
Townsend, 
Maiden,  . 
Bridgewater,    . 
New  Bedford.  . 
S.  Boston, 

2d  Lieut,  Eng. 

U.  S.  R.  C  S. 
2d  Lieut,  Eng. 

U.  8.  R.  C.  S. 
2d  Lieut.  Eng. 

U.  8.  R.  C.  8. 
2d  Lieut.  Eng. 

u.  H.  R.  C  8. 
2d  Lieut,  Eng. 

XJ.  8.  R.  C.  8. 
3d  Lieut,  Eng. 

XJ.  8.  R.  C.  8. 
Chief  machinist, 

,    "Thetis." 
,    "Forward." 
,    "Woodbury." 
,     "Snohomish." 
,     "Perry." 
,    "Androscoggin." 
"St  Paul." 

1898 
1896 
1906 

Herbert  E.  Fish,    . 
H.  E.  Kershaw,     . 
C.  Allan  Holbrook. 

Mattapoisett,  . 
Lawrence, 
Marlborough,  . 

Warrant  ma- 
chinist 

Warrant  ma- 
chinist 

Machinist 

-    ty.  S.  Navy. 
•    XJ.  S.  Navy. 
.    "Idaho." 

1895 

S.  B.  Qayloid, 

Boston,  . 

Machinist, 

.    "Newark." 

1905 

Fred  G.  Carlton,    . 

Maynard, 

Machinist 

.    "New  Jersey." 

1904 

C.  George  Dyson,  . 

Bilierica, 

Electrician, 

.     "Georgia." 

1904 

Joseph  G.  Whippen, 

Lynn. 

Electrician, 

.     "Rhode  Island." 

1905 

Laurence  G.  Kelley, 

Taunton, 

Electrician, 

.    "Illinois." 

1905 

John  F.  Kinnaly,  . 

S.  Boston, 

Electrician, 

.     "Vermont" 

1905 

Charles  F.  Tarr,     . 

Taunton. 

Electrician, 

.    "Caeear." 

1906 

Carroll  L.  Morgan, 

Beverly, 

Electrician, 

"Connecticut" 

1906 

Louis  H.  Houghton, 

Worcester, 

Electrician, 

"Missouri." 

1906 

William  R.  Dolan, 

Worcester, 

Electrician, 

"Cleveland." 

1907 

Eugene  E.  Chaney, 

Arlington, 

Electrician, 

"Tacoma." 

1907 

Louis  L.  LaMontagne,    . 

MiUer's  Falls.  . 

Electrician. 

"Pilgrim." 

1900 

Howard  F.  Dow,   . 

Lynn. 

Electrician, 

"Enterprise." 

1903 

Fred  S.  Garland,   . 

Randolph, 

Electrician, 

"Alabama." 

1908 

Frederick  W.  Farqnhar, . 

Lawrence, 

Electrician, 

"Nero." 

1904 

Charles  A.  Hill.     . 

Melrose,  . 

Electrician, 

"Bay  State." 

1903 

Giiy  H.  Hudson,    . 

SomerviUe. 

Electrician,  • 

"Alabama." 

1902 

John  F.  Murphy,  . 

Worcester, 

Electrician, 

"Viper." 

Deceased. 
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Statistics  of  Cadets. 

Cadets  admitted  during  the  Year  1909, 


Number  of  cadets  in  the  school  Jan.  1,  1909:  — 
Seamanship  class,  ..... 

Engineer  class.        ..... 

Nautical  cadets,      ..... 

Total. 


Applications  received,  1909,   . 
Applicants  examined,     . 
Faued  to  appear  for  examination. 
Awaiting  examination,  . 
UnsatisMtotoiy  recommendations, 


Examined,    ..... 
Failed  to  pass  mental  examinati<m. 
Failed  to  pass  physical  examination. 
Failed  mentally  and  physically. 
Passed  examinations,     . 


Passed  examinations,     ..... 
Re-examined  mentally  and  passed. 
Re-examined  mentally  and  physically  and  passed. 
Re-examined  physically  ana  passed, 
Readmitted,  ...... 


Failed  to  qualify  after  passing  examinations,    . 

Total  number  admitted  to  school  during  1909,   . 
Total  number  connected  with  sdiool  during  1909, 


92 

14 

7 

2 


35 

3 

3 

61 

61 

28 

1 

2 

1 


83 
2 


81 


Cadets  withdrawn  during  the  Year  1909, 


Total  number  ^[laduated,  .... 
Seamanship  class,  ..... 
Engineer  class,        ..... 

Total  number  honorably  discharged. 

Total  number  graduated  and  honorably  diaohaiged , 


Dropped  from  roll. 
Withdrawn, 
Died,  . 


Total  number  dropped,    . 
Total  withdrawals  during  1909. 


Number  of  cadets  in  the  school  Jan.  1,  1910, 
Seamanship  class,  .... 
Engineer  class,        .... 
Nautical  cadets,      .... 


14 
22 


6 
9 
1 


10 
17 
70 


14 
22 
39 


116 


92 


36 

7 
43 


76 


81 


156 


16 


50 

97 
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Membership  of  the  School. 


Graduating  Class,  Marchy  1909, 
Bear,  John  R.,    . 
Cooper,  Harold  C, 
Connelly,  John  J., 
Grimshaw,  Seabrook  P 
Henry,  Richard  K., 
Hart,  Leslie  S.,    . 
Jones,  Louis  F.,  . 
Kelley,  Ervin  L., 
Morse,  Arthur  A., 
O'Keeffe,  John  D. , 
Perry,  Edgar  A., 
Ross,  Harold  E.,. 
Sillars,  William  A., 
Sylvia,  Frederick  H.  H 
Wilson,  Leland  S., 
Winquist,  Eric  E., 
Ward,  Everett  B., 

Graduating  Class,  October,  1909. 
Collins,  George  H., 
Caddigan,  William  E., 
Doyle,  WiUiam  H., 
Gill,  Maurice  D., 
Habersham,  Stanton, 
Higgins,  Carroll  E., 
Hines,  Robert  F., 
Hamilton,  Woodbury  R., 
Kebler,  Fritz  T., 
Keating,  Leo  A., . 
Miller,  Samuel  J., 
McCann,  Charles  A., 
Manchester,  William  A. 
Smith,  Alexander  F., 
Sparrow,  Robert  S., 
Sullivan,  William  A., 
Van  Deusen,  Jr.,  John  F., 
Wiggin,  William  H., 


Winthrop. 

Maiden. 

Stony  Brook. 

New  Bedford. 

Pittsfield. 

Lynn. 

Brockton. 

Cambridge. 

L3mn. 

North  Easton. 

Boston. 

Amesbury. 

Danvers. 

Nantucket. 

Beverly. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Lynn. 


Needham. 

Allston. 

Maiden. 

North  Eastham. 

Chilmark. 

Somerville. 

East  Boston. 

Dorchester. 

Rochdale. 

Natick. 

Fall  River. 

Worcester. 

Brockton. 

Nantucket. 

Eastham. 

East  Boston. 

Pittsfield. 

Brookline. 


Badger,  Leslie  S., 
Griswold,  George  F., 
Hoyle,  Harold  P., 
Lewis,  Charles  R., 


Class  to  graduate  April,  1910. 


Wakefield. 
Watertown. 
Millbury. 
Dorchester. 
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Loundes,  Howell  S., 
McCarthy,  Frank  J., 
Tumey,  Charles  H., 
Wiley,  Frederick  B., 
Wyatt,  Ernest  B., 


Worcester. 

Boston. 

Southbridge. 

Wakefield. 

Wakefield. 


Class  to  graduate  October^  1910, 
Anderson,  R.  Wilbur, 
Barnes,  John  W., 
Barris,  Edward  R., 
Bowen,  William, 
Case,  Paul,. 
Cobb,  Otis  W.,    . 
Gage,  Clinton  H., 
Grover,  Harold  C, 
Hutchinson,  Chas.  S., 
MacKenzie,  William  H. 
McMillen,  Fredric, 
Morris,  Chester  E., 
Older,  Archibald  3V., 
Sibley,  Greorge  W., 
Stevenson,  Eugene  F., 
Sullivan,  Russell  H., 
Tewksbury,  Allan  W., 
Tyler,  Franklin  K-, 


Roslindale. 

Dorchester. 

Lowell. 

Cambridge. 

Brockton. 

WeUesley  Hills. 

Hull. 

Stoneham. 

Peabody. 

Boston. 

Billerica. 

Springfield. 

Winthrop. 

Worcester. 

Spencer. 

Westfield. 

Winthrop. 

Beachmont. 


Clasa  to  graduate,  April,  1911. 
Aicardi,  Angelo  A., 
Bailey,  Clifford,  . 
Barretto,  William  A.,  . 
Bartlett,  Jr.,  William  M., 
Bouthillier-Chavigny  Guy,  de, 
Coakley,  Patrick  S., 
Crofwell,  Jr.,  Thomas  F., 
Dean,  Edward  L., 
Dickens,  William  E., 
Dexter,  Harold  S., 
Downey,  Frank  L., 
Ela,  Norris  T.,     . 
Fulton,  David  J., 
Foque,  Edwin  N., 
Gorham,  William  M., 
Harrington,  Luther  E., 
Hanson,  Henry  O.  K., 
Holmes,  Ermin  F., 
Holmes,  George  T., 
Hill,  Jerome  W., 


South  Boston. 

Ludlow. 

East  Boston. 

Nantucket. 

Arlington  Heights. 

Maiden. 

Concord  Junction. 

East  Boston. 

Roxbury. 

Mattapoisett. 

North  Easton. 

East  Douglas. 

WoUaston. 

West  Medford, 

Winthrop. 

Winthrop. 

Neponset. 

Halifax. 

Brockton. 

Chicopee. 
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Kershaw,  Jr.,  Robert  M., 
Langlands,  Paul  M., 
Leavitt,  Harold  S,, 
Lockhart,  Greorge  L., 
Lucy,  Hany  R., 
Long,  Albert  W., 
Lynn,  Walter  P., 
Morgan,  James  H., 
Ober,  Henry  W., 
Perry,  Winfield  L., 
Plummer,  Charles  C, 
Phinney,  Robert  F., 
Price,  Arthur  H., 
Rich,  Chester  H., 
Randlett,  Harold  S., 
Scheydecker,  £mil, 
Tumbull,  James  D., 
Vose,  Raymond  C, 
Wilder,  Ralph  S., 
Whittemore,  Roy  G., 
Ware,  Jr.,  Albert  L., 


Dorchester. 

Melrose. 

Roxbury. 

Wakefield. 

New  Bedford. 

Arlington. 

Beverly. 

Lawrence. 

Everett. 

Brockton. 

Cambridge. 

Roslhidale. 

Maynard. 

Roxbury. 

Winchester. 

Cohasset. 

Bridgewater. 

Cambridge. 

Marlborough. 

Maiden. 

Cambridge. 


Clctsa  to  graduate,  October , 

AUen,  Walter  C, 
Bailey,  Alan  N., 
Blanchard,  Walter  H., . 
Boyer,  Edward  E.  H., 
Bickerstafif,  Charles  B. 
Besse,  Wesley  F., 
Chandler,  Walter  H., 
Chisholm,  Joseph  C, 
Eddy,  John  C,   . 
Ettinger,  Horace  G., 
Husband,  Joseph  A., 
Hubbard,  Guy  R., 
Johnson,  Geoige  L.  E., 
Lewis,  Harry  R., 
Lundeigan,  John  P., 
MacLeod,  Levi  E., 
Merithew,  Ralph  E., 
Miller,  Eugene  W., 
McArdle,  Arthur, 
Marques,  Alfred, 
Mendell,  John  D., 
Routledge,  Richard  J., 
Russo,  John  A.,  . 
Rines,  Maurice,   . 


1911. 


Jamaica  Plain. 

Lawrence. 

Gloucester. 

Lynn. 

Nantucket. 

South  Hanson. 

North  Billerica. 

North  Billerica. 

Boston. 

Allerton. 

Cambridge. 

Provincetown. 

Worcester. 

Oxford. 

Brockton. 

Gloucester. 

Haverhill. 

East  Saugus. 

Sandwich. 

Charlestown. 

Mattapoisett. 

Waverley. 

Roxbury. 

Cambridge. 
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Shaw,  Frederic  J., 
Simpson,  William  O., 
Sweeteer,  Daniel  T., 
Thomdike,  Harvey  M. 
White,  Samuel  D., 


Cambridge. 

Nantucket. 

Haverhill. 

Swampscott. 

Hyannisport. 


$58,000  00 


Appeopeiations. 

The  appropriations  for  the  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1909, 
from  Dec.  1,  1908,  to  Nov.  30,  1909,  are  here  accounted  for 
as  follows :  — 

Current  Expenses, 
Appropriation,  .... 

Expended: —    . 
Pay  roll,   ..... 
Pro^nsions,         .... 
Text-books,  stationery  and  printing. 
Seamanship  department. 
Engineering  department. 
Repairs,    ..... 
Miscellaneous,    .... 


Total  amount  expended. 
Balance  unexpended. 

Office  Expenses, 
Appropriation,  .... 

Expended : — 
Salaries,    . 
Advertising, 
Printing,  .• 

Commissioners'  expenses. 
Stationery  and  postage. 
Filing  cabinets  and  typewriter. 
Miscellaneous,    . 

Total  amount  expended. 

Balance  unexpended. 


$26,897  83 
13,371  95 
281  47 
1,511  64 
9,131  51 
3,756  07 
3,030  85 


57,981  32 
$18  68 


$5,000  00 


$2,283  29 
760  34 
438  56 
271  20 
342  65 
226  40 
474  32 


4,796  76 
$203  24 


Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  F.  F.  WILDE, 

Reab  Admieal,  TJ.  S.  N.  (Retired), 
Hon.  JOHN  READ,  Late  U.  S.  N. 
WILLIAM  E.  McKAY. 


Boston,  Jan.  1,  1910. 
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AUTHOEITY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Chapter  339.  June  20,  1874. 

An  Act  to  encourage  the  Establishment  of  Public  Marine 

Schools. 

That  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  to  promote  nautical  education,  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  furnish,  upon  the  application 
in  writing  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  a  suitable  vessel  of  the 
navy,  with  all  her  apparel,  charts,  books  and  instruments  of  navi- 
gation, provided  the  same  can  be  spared  without  detriment  to  the 
naval  service,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  nautical  school  or 
college  having  a  branch  established  at  each  or  any  of  the  ports  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Washington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 
Baton  Bouge,  Qalveston,  and  in  Narragansett  Bay  (Acts,  1881), 
upon  the  condition  that  there  shall  be  maintained  at  such  port 
a  school,  or  branch  of  a  school,  for  the  instruction  of  youths  in 
navigation,  seamanship,  marine  enginery  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  proper  construction,  equipment  and  saihng  of  vessels, 
or  any  particular  branch  thereof. 

And  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized, 
when  in  his  opinion  the  same  can  be  done  without  detriment  to 
the  public  service,  to  detail  proper  oflScers  of  the  navy  as  super- 
intendents of  or  instructors  in  such  schools :  provided,  that  if  any 
such  school  shall  be  discontinued,  or  the  good  of  the  naval  service 
shall  require  it,  such  vessel  shall  be  immediately  restored  to  the 
secretary  of  the  na,ry,  and  the  officers  so  detailed  recalled;  and 
provided,  further,  that  no  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  or  received 
at  such  schools  as  a  punishment,  or  commutation  of  punishment, 
for  crime. 

AUTHOEITY  OP  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Craptxb  45,  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  bt  Chapter  171,  Acts  of  1Q03. 

The  Nautical  Training  School. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
Massachusetts  nautical  training  school  consisting  of  three  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth,  one  of  whom  shall  annually,  before  the  first 
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day  of  July,  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years  from  said  first 
day  of  July. 

Section  2.  Said  commissioners  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  commonwealth  for  all 
expenses  actually  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 

Section  3.  They  shall  provide  and  maintain  a  nautical  train- 
ing school  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  pupils  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  navigation,  shall  provide  accommodations  for  the 
school  on  board  a  proper  vessel,  purchase  and  provide  books,  sta- 
tionery, apparatus  and  supplies  needed  in  the  work  of  the  school, 
appoint  and  remove  instructors  and  other  necessary  employees, 
determine  their  number  and  compensation,  fix  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  pupils  shall  be  received  and  instructed  in  the 
school  and  be  discharged  or  dismissed  therefrom,  establish  all 
regulations  necessary  for  its  proper  management  and  shall  from 
time  to  time  provide  for  cruises  in  or  from  the  harbor  of  Boston. 

Section  4.  They  may  receive  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  use  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school,  such  vessels 
as  the  secretary  of  the  navy  may  detail. 

Section  5.  They  may  annually  expend  such  sum  as  the  general 
court  may  from  year  to  year  appropriate,  which  shall  be  paid 
by  the  commonwealth;  and  they  shall  annually  submit  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  required  in  making  cruises  in  or  from  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  and  the  amount  of  said  estimate,  after  approval  by  the 
governor  and  council  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  six, 
shall  be  advanced  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  vessel  detailed 
therefor,  who  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
with  sureties  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  for  its  proper 
disbursement.  Said  advance  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  six  months,  and  shall  be  accounted  for  by  properly  approved 
vouchers  within  thirty  days  after  the  termination  of  said  cruises. 

Section  6.  They  shall  annually,  in  January,  report  to  the 
general  court  a  detailed  statement  of  all  moneys  appropriated  and 
expended  during  the  preceding  year  for  the  nautical  training 
school,  stating  the  results  of  the  work  during  such  year  and  making 
any  necessary  recommendations. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  Uie  Oovernor,  the  Legislature  and  the  State  Board  of 

Insanity. 

The  trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  have  the  honor 
to  submit  their  third  annual  report. 

It  has  been  a  3'ear  of  achievement  at  the  Wrentham  school. 
In  various  practical  ways  the  property  bought  three  years  ago 
has  developed  to  the  uses  of  the  school,  and  its  worth  has  been 
revealed  as  a  site  little  short  of  ideal  for  an  institution  for  the 
care  of  the  feeble-minded.  Before  entering  into  detail  as  to 
the  year's  progress,  the  trustees  wish  to  say  a  word  as  to 
the  future  of  the  institution,  not  alone  nor  chiefly  as  to  the 
economical  importance  of  the  utilization  of  its  resources,  but 
especially  as  to^  the  desirability  to  the  State  of  expanding  it  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  a  reasonable  economy. 

The  suggestions  that  we  desire  to  make  to  the  Legislature 
are  restrained  by  a  sense  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  only 
institution  that  is  asking  for  larger  facilities.  Our  requests  are 
modest  to  a  fault  when  consideration  is  paid  to  two  leading 
facts :  first,  the  desirability  of  making  the  present  investment 
effective  ;  and  second,  the  importance  to  the  public  of  affording 
accommodations  for  somewhat  near  the  number  of  the  fit  sub- 
jects demanding  care  and  restraint. 

No  reliable  information  as  to  the  number  of  the  distinctly 
feeble-minded  now  at  large  in  the  cities  and  towns  is  available, 
but  this  much  is  of  common  knowledge,  that  there  are  very 
many  who,  in  consideration  of  their  own  good,  should  be 
placed  in  an  institution.  Humane  considerations  are  but  a 
part  of  the  reason  for  making  rapid  extension  for  housing  this 
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class  of  dependents.  The  public  interest  is  still  greater.  .  The 
conditions  created  by  the  retention  of  the  feeble-minded  boys 
and  girls  in  a  community  with  the  normal  minded  are  notori- 
ously contaminating  and  corrupting.  They  burden  the  public 
schools  with  the  weight  of  their  slow  learning  capacity.  Their 
attendance  at  school  is  compulsory  under  the  law.  They  can- 
not be  excluded  except  by  the  demonstration  that  they  are 
unfit,  through  the  legal  process  of  commitment  to  an  institu- 
tion. In  the  schools  they  are  a  dead  weight.  They  are  here, 
as  well  as  in  other  relations  to  society,  a  source  of  physical 
injury  by  their  natural  uncleanliness,  which  is  the  universal 
accompaniment  of  their  condition.  But  greater  than  either  of 
these  considerations  is  the  effect  upon  the  morals  of  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact. 

To  close  observer  of  the  conditions  in  the  cities  and  towns 
among  the  young,  particularly  of  school  age,  no  argument  is 
necessary.  Any  one  needs  but  to  know  that  feeble-mindedness 
is  closely  allied  to  moral  perversion,  and  then  ask  himself  what 
degree  of  responsibility  he  is  ready  to  assume  for  leaving  these 
individual  radiating  points  of  degradation  and  corruption  in 
continued  contact  with  moral  but  susceptible  children.  He 
has  but  to  fancy  what  the  effect  is,  at  an  impressionable  age, 
of  bringing  children  of  naturally  correct  habits  into  association 
with  those  whose  deficient  minds  furnish  no  check  to  their 
physical  and  moral  degradation. 

The  school  at  Wrentham  was  instituted  by  the  State  to 
furnish  a  home  for  the  deficient  specimens  who  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  should  be  restrained  and  treated  and  built  up  into 
such  usefulness  as  they  are  capable  of.  It  has  gone  through 
its  pioneer  stage,  and  furnishes  the  foundation  for  the  building 
of  an  institution  which  shall  fulfill  to  the  highest  degree  the 
great  public  service  it  was  called  into  being  to  perform.  Its 
broad  acres  are  a  favorable  field  for  the  activity  and  life  in  the 
open  air  that  are  shown  to  be  the  best  means  of  bringing  these 
charges  to  their  best  possible  condition  of  health  as  well  as  of 
happiness.  Here  a  few  essentials  are  provided  for  the  con- 
tinued and  rapid  expansion  to  somewhat  near  the  urgent  public 
need. 

The  course  of  sound  public  policy  is  clear.     It  is  to  make 
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use  of  this  foundation.  '  The  State  has -already  made  a  con- 
siderable investment,  and  it  is  economically  stupid  not  to 
permit  it  to  be  put  into  the  highest  condition  of  efficiency 
which  liberal  appropriations  and  wise  administration  can  bring 
about.  Upon  the  latter  point,  it  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact 
to  say  that  the  organization  of  the  school  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  equal  to  any  burden  put  upon  it.  The  skill  obtained 
through  close  training  in  the  peculiar  work,  the  judgment 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  means  of  economical  manage- 
ment, the  preparation  for  thorough  institutional  administra- 
tion, the  technical  knowledge  as  to  the  handling  of  the 
feeble-minded,  and,  perhaps  best  of  all,  an  enthusiasm  in  the 
work,  are  shown  in  what  is  being  done  here.  And  it  is  for 
the  Legislature,  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  interests  of 
the  people,  with  their  physical  and  moral  well-being,  to  con- 
sider with  serious  care  its  responsibility  in  the  direction  of 
expanding  to  greater  effectiveness  an  institution  which  has  a 
great,  if  not  indeed  the  first,  claim  to  consideration.  ' 

The  progress  of  the  year  has  brought  the  school  much  nearer 
to  its  intended  use.  The  plateau,  which  furnishes  an  ample 
site  for  the  school  of  the  future,,  has  come  to  assume  an  insti- 
tutional appearance.  The  two  dormitories  provided  for  by 
the  Legislature  of  1908  are  so  nearly  finished  that  they  will 
be  in  use  early  in  the  new  year.  They  stand  at  the  front  of 
the  intended  group  of  main  buildings.  The  service  building, 
centrally  located  some  distance  in  their  rear,  is  also  ready  for 
use.  The  frame  building  for  the  employees'  home,  standmg  at 
one  side  of  what  may  already  be  called  the  campus,  is  finished. 
The  power  house,  largely  built  by  the  work  of  the  boys,  has 
received  its  equipment  of  boilers,  engines  and  dynamos ;  the 
electrical  and  heating  connections  between  it  and  the  other 
buildings  are  complete.  The  laundry,  built  from  stone  gathered 
on  the  property,  is  well  advanced. 

Particular  satisfaction  is  taken  by  the  trustees  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  water  supply,  which  has  been  carried  forward 
to  a  point  where  the  freezing  of  the  ground  will  not  interfere 
with  the  finishing  touches.  At  a  cost  of  not  over  $20,000, 
which  was  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Legislatures  of  1908 
and  1909,  the  school  is  in  possession  of  a  supply  of  water  of 
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excellent  quality  and-  in  suflScient  quantity  to  supply  an  insti- 
tution as  large  as  this  is  ever  likely  to  be.  The  source  and 
entire  plant  are  on  the  property  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  farmhouses  has  been  put  into  excellent  condition 
for  the  occupancy  of  employees  of  the  school.  The  work  of 
the  farm  has  continued  to  show  most  satisfactory  results  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  land.  Incidentally,  this 
work  has  furnished  an  example  of  what  systematic  cultivation 
can  do  in  making  lands  fruitful  that  have  never  been  tilled  to 
any  good  pui-pose.  Much  new  land  has  been  broken  up  and 
crops  obtained  of  value  to  the  school.  On  a  hillside  which 
was  waste  land  when  taken  by  the  State,  and  which  was  used 
last  year  for  a  potato  field,  there  have  been  set  out  several 
hundred  fruit  trees,  and  practically  none  of  these  were  lost  in 
the  first  season. 

The  50  bo}  s  who  constitute  the  school  at  present  have  con- 
tinued to  be  busily  and  happily  employed,  with  good  practical 
results.  The  cost  of  construction  has  been  lessened  materially 
by  their  work  in  the  hauling  of  stone  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  property,  and  gravel  from  its  inexhaustible  beds,  to  the 
sites  of  the  buildings.  They  have  also  proved  themselves 
good  farmers,  and  have  worked  with  evident  delight  in  the 
fields. 

The  trustees  feel  that  they  must  again  congratulate  the  State 
upon  having  at  the  head  of  the  institution  a  superintendent  who 
holds  its  affairs  firmly  in  hand  and  has  carried  on  the  pioneer 
work  of  the  school  with  unvarying  enthusiasm.  A  good  spirit 
shows  itself  throughout  the  personnel  of  his  assistants.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  practical  work  of  the  building  of  the 
school  has  moved  along  with  the  other  task  of  caring  well  for 
the  boys,  in  a  way  to  give  great  cause  for  satis&ction. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent,  herewith  submitted,  is  re- 
ferred to  for  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

The  minimum  addition  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trus- 
tees, the  State  should  provide  for  this  year,  is  as  follows :  — 

Estimated  Cost. 

Custodial  building, $65,000 

One  attendants'  home, 11,600 

Cow  stable,  hay  bam  and  silo,           .         .         .  4,000 

Electric  wiring  and  lighting,  farm  group,           .  1,000 
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The  trustees  feel  strongly,  however,  that  as  the  general  plant 
now  being  completed  provides  for  500  inmates,  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  State,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  this  report,  to 
enlarge  the  housing  to  approximately  that  number,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  provided,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
following  buildings :  — 

Estimated  Cost. 

One  dormitory,  ......         $42,000 

Another  attendants' home,         ....  11,500 

The  trustees  have  caused  to  be  transmitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Insanity  the  plans  and  estimates  for  the  entire  list. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  L.  HARWOOD, 
ELLERTON  JAMES, 
SUSANNA  W.  BERRY, 
JOHN  J.  CONNOR, 
GEORGE  W.  GAY, 
HERBERT  PARSONS, 

Irustees, 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Wremtham,  Mass.,  Nov.  30,  1909. 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School, 

I  hereby  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  the  following 
report  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1909. 

Eleven  boys  have  been  admitted  during  the  year  as  transfers 
from  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded ;  9  have 
been  discharged  (5  of  these  proving  unsuitable  for  colony  life, 
they  were  returned  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded). Employment  was  secured  by  relatives  for  3  of  the 
boys  who  were  discharged  into  the  community.  One  death 
occurred  during  the  year,  from  pernicious  anaemia.  Five  boys 
are  at  home  on  visits.     Number  present,  45. 

The  general  health  of  our  boys  has  been  excellent.  They 
have  been  remarkably  free  from  slight  ailments,  such  as  colds. 
Their  splendid  health  I  attribute  to  the  simple  construction  of 
the  buildings  in  which  they  are  housed,  together  with  the  out- 
door life  they  lead.  While  they  are  engaged  in  their  occupa- 
tions around  the  farm  during  the  day  every  window  in  their 
sleeping  quarters,  both  summer  and  winter,  is  thrown  wide 
open,  so  that  both  day  and  night  they  are  breathing  the 
splendid  light,  dry,  pine-laden  air  of  the  vicinity. 

The  boys  have  for  another  year  very  cheerfully  contributed 
their  share  of  industry  to  the  development  of  the  institution, 
in  clearing  the  land  of  stones  and  stumps,  ditching,  grading, 
building  roads,  hauling  building  materials  to  the  site,  raising 
garden  and  farm  crops,  cutting  wood  and  painting.  The 
enumeration  of  some  of  these  industries  shows  how  busy  they 
have  been,  and  this  as  well  testifies  to  their  happiness.    Some- 
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thing  that  he  can  do,  and  the  pleasure  that  accompanies  the 
doing  of  that  something,  is  a  genuine  desire  and  natural  result 
in  the  normal  individual.  Left  to  himself  the  feeble-minded 
boy  would  never  have  this  experience,  but  after  much  help  and 
care  it  is  very  pleasing  to  see  the  delight  manifested  in  the 
accomplishment  of  some  work,  from  the  boy  who,  after  half  an 
hour  of  effort,  succeeds  in  sawing  a  small  stick  of  wood,  to  the 
boy  who  ploughs  an  acre  a  day. 

Since  we  have  taught  the  feeble-minded  boy  to  work,  we 
must  teach  him  to  play.  Left  to  himself  his  attitude  towards 
play  is  precisely  what  it  was  toward  work.  Every  Saturday 
afternoon  during  the  summer  a  half  holiday  is  taken,  and  much 
interest  is  shown  in  a  lively  baseball  game.  As  the  autumn 
and  winter  evenings  approach,  corn  roasts,  hallowe'en  parties, 
dancing,  the  reading  of  stories,  card  i>artie8  and  music  give 
ample  diversion  from  the  ordinary  duties. 

The  grading  around  the  farm  group  of  buildings  has  been 
completed,  except  the  removal  of  the  large  gravel  bank.  This 
is  gradually  being  used  for  building  and  filling  purposes.  The 
roads  and  walks  around  this  group  have  been  built.  During 
the  winter  the  stone  used  for  building  the  laundry  was  hauled 
from  the  fields  to  the  site.  (The  walls  of  this  building  are 
built  entirely  of  field  stone.)  The  orchard  planted  this  spring 
has  done  well  during  the  first  season,  and  the  swamp  land  on 
the  lower  edge  of  the  orchard  has  been  underdrained  so  the 
remainder  of  the  field  can  be  cleared  and  planted  with  fruit 
trees.  The  large  meadow  at  the  junction  of  Norfolk  and 
Emerald  streets  has  been  underdrained  and  several  acres  have 
been  seeded  to  grass.  Three-quarters  of  an  acre  has  been  set 
out  with  asparagus  and  small  fruits.  Elm  trees  have  been  re-, 
moved  from  out-of-the-way  places  and  planted  along  the  road- 
sides. The  development  of  the  pine  grove  at  the  farm  has  been 
carried  forward,  with  the  result  that  with  the  boys'  swings  and 
teeter  boards  the  slope  now  looks  quite  like  a  park. 

The  garden  and  farm  crops  have  been  excellent.  It  has 
been  very  satisfactory  to  find  so  much  good  land  that  is  easily 
brought  under  cultivation.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of 
nigged  stony  land  that  promises  richly  in  the  employment  of 
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our  boys  for  the  future,  and  in  the  building  material  it  will 
furnish  in  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  crops. 

Rooms  for  offices  are  being  arranged  in  one  of  the  old  houses 
near  the  new  buildings,  so  that  the  office  may  be  convenient 
to  these  buildings  when  they  are  occupied.  The  water  has 
been  carried  to  this  house.  An  old  heater  taken  from  another 
house  on  the  place  is  being  installed  here.  This  work  is  being 
done  by  our  mechanics  and  boys  at  a  small  expense.  By  mak- 
ing this  arrangement  the  building  of  an  administration  house 
can  be  deferred  for  a  few  years. 

The  trenching,  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  new 
buildings,  for  steam,  electric  cables  and  sewers  ;  laying  of  the 
steam  conduit ;  laying  of  the  sewers,  building  of  manholes  and 
cesspools ;  building  of  the  pumping  station,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  the  transmission  line  from  the  power  house  to  the  pump- 
ing station,  have  been  done  by  our  regular  employees  and 
boys,  having  extra  help  when  necessary.  The  construction 
work  being  done  by  contract  has  progressed  steadily,  and  the 
new  buildings  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  new 
year.  The  heating  plant  has  already  been  put  into  operation 
and  gives  promise  of  both  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  appropriation  of  last  year  for  remodeling  one  of  the  old 
houses  has  transformed  this  house  into  a  comfortable  men's 
home,  occupying  the  second  floor  and  accommodating  eight 
employees,  while  the  lower  floor  makes  a  very  comfortable  flat 
for  a  family. 

The  installation  of  the  water  system  is  finished.  The  laun- 
dry will  be  completed  by  the  time  the  children's  buildings  are 
ready  for  occupancy. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  officials  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  for  the  splendid  help  they  have  given 
us  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the  selection  of  the  boys  to  send 
here,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  taken  back  any 
cases  proving  unsuitable  for  colony  life.  With  the  character- 
istic broad  interest  they  have  alwaj^s  shown  toward  the  work 
of  caring  for  the  feeble-minded,  they  have  now  proposed  that 
50  of  their  trained  girls  be  transferred  to  us  when  the  new 
buildings  are  ready  to  be  occupied.  We  are  also  indebted  to 
this  institution  for  our  matron,  Miss  Clara  Blois,  who  for  sev- 
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eral  years  served  there  as  a  department  matron,  and  has  been 
selected  as  general  matron  for  our  institution. 

To  you  individually  and  as  a  Board  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  you  have  supported  me, 
and  for  the  sound  advice  you  have  always  given  on  the  many 
complex  problems  that  have  arisen  during  this  year  of  rapid 
development. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  L.  WALLACE,  M.D., 

Superintendent . 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  Slate  School, 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1909  :  — 

Gash  Account. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1908, Sl.lOO  62 

Receipts, 
Institution  Receipts. 

Board  of  inmates :  — 

Cities  and  towns, 9357  04 

Sales :  — 

Clothing  and  materials,  .       $IS  29 

Miscellaneoas, 50 

18  79 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 

Cows  and  calves 3  00 

Miscellaneoas  receipts :  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances,  .        .       337  87 

Bent, 8  00 

Sundries 95 

46  82 

425  65 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth, 

Maintenance  appropriations :  —  * 

Advance  money, 91t500  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1909 19,722  47 

21,222  47 

Special  appropriations, 115,471  02 

Total, 3138,219  7(< 

Payments, 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts,   .  3425  65 

Maintenance  appropriations :  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1908,  1,100  62 

Eleven  months'  schedules,  1909 19,722  47 

November  advances, 956  82 

322.205  66 

Special  appropriations :  — 

Approved  schedules, 3115,471  02 

November  advances, 375  15 

115,846  17 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1909:  — 

In  bank,  39  53 

In  office, 158  50 

168  03 

Total 3138,219  76 
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Maintbnamcb. 

Appropriation, S23,000  00 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) , 21,621  34 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth,         .  .                  Sl»378  66 

Analysis  of  Expenses, 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor :  — 

General  administration, 91,589  66 

Medical  service, 2,600  00 

Ward  service  (male) , 829  90 

Ward  service  (female) , 737  14 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,166  25 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds, 1,323  77 

$7,646  72 

Food:  — 

Batter, $313  85 

Bntterine, 73  80 

Beans, 90  44 

Bread  and  crackers, 8  04 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 136  03 

Flour, 587  37 

Fish 120  91 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh) , 83  48 

Meats 663  45 

Molasses  and  syrup, 29  66 

Sugar, 212  53 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and  cocoa, 56  15 

Vegetables, 45  05 

Sundries, 186  08 

Clothing  and  materials :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, $380  63 

Clothing 692  80 

Dry  goods  for  clothing  and  small  wares,                          .  48  96 

Hats  and  caps, 16  07 

Leather  and  shoe  findings, 41  62 

Sundries, 28  34 

FnmishingR:  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc., $119  60 

Brushes,  brooms, 19  88 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.,         ....  60  72 

Furniture  and  upholstery, 22  60 

Kitchen  furnishings 51  66 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc.,         ....  20  28 

Sundries, 61  69 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal, $3,845  73 

Oil, 279  23 

Sundries, 10  00 

Repairs  and  improvements:  — 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster $3  97 

Doors,  sashes,  etc., 6  16 

Amounts  carried  forward^ $10  12       $16,951  27 


2,606  84 


1,206  42 


356  83 


4,134  96 
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Amounts  brought  forward^ $10  12       $16,951  27 

Repairs  and  improvements —  Coru 

Hardware, 107  17 

Lumber, 48  99 

Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc., 214  15 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and   supplies,                 .  43  88 

Roofing  and  materials, 5  90 

Sundries, 122  30 

552  61 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 

Blacksmith  and  supplies, $183  84 

Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  and  repairs,      ....  59  00 

Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 855  31 

Hay,  grain,  etc., 1,369  72 

Harnesses  and  repairs 40  20 

Live  stock, 6  00 

Tools,  farm  machines,  etc., 294  64 

Sundries 642  88 

3,451  89 

Miscellaneous :  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc., $27  51 

Freight,  expressage  and  transportation,  270  81 

Funeral  expenses, 35  60 

Hose,  etc.,      .........  7  50 

Ice, 3  15 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies, 70  57 

Medicalattendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra),                 .  47  76 

Postage 46  24 

Printing  and  printing  supplies, 41  94 

Printing  annual  report 35  83 

Return  of  runaways, 12  65 

Soap  and  laundry  supplies, 83  00 

Stationery  and  oflSce  supplies, 113  08 

Travel  and  expenses  (officials) , 549  02 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 148  03 

Sundries 174  39 

1,665  97 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance, $21,621  34 

Spbcial  Appbopbiatjons. 

Balance  Dec.  1, 1908 $158,070  72 

Appropriations  for  fiscal  year, 26,200  00 

Total $184,270  72 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  annexed) ,  .  115,471  02 

Balance  Nov.  30, 1909 $68,799  70 

Rbsoubcbs  and  Liabilitirs. 

Resources, 

Cash  on  hand, $168  03 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money),  1,331  97 
Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  account  Novem- 
ber, 1909,  schedule, 398  87 

$1,898  87 

Liabilities, 
Schedule  of  November  bill $1,896  87 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
WRENTHAM  STATE  SCHOOL. 


Article  I.  —  Meetings. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  December  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following  officers  shall  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  namely:  a  chairman,  a  treasurer  and  a  secretary,  to 
serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  until  others  are  chosen  and  quali- 
fied in  their  stead :  provided,  however,  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  officers 
should  not  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  they  may  be  elected,  or  any 
vacancy  filled,  at  any  other  meeting  regularly  notified  for  the  purpose. 

Article  IT. 

Notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  by  sending  a 
written  or  printed  notice  to  each  trustee. 

Article  III. 

The  chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  trustees ;  and,  in  his 
absence,  a  chairman  shall  be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  TV. 

The  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  the  requi- 
sition of  the  chairman,  or  of  three  members  of  the  Board. 

Article  V.  —  Trustees. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  meet  once  a  month. 
Three  shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the 
whole  shall  be  required  for  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  to  act  upon  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  or  other  property. 

There  shall  be  thorough  visitations  of  the  school  bv  two  of  the  trustees 
thereof  monthly,  and  by  a  majority  of  them  quarterly,  and  by  the  whole 
Board  semi-annually,  at  each  of  which  a  written  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  school  shall  be  prepared,  which  shall  be  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  in  December,  as  provided  by  chapter  211  of  the  Acts 
of  the  year  1905.  At  the  annual  meeting  a  full  and  detailed  report  shall 
be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  school  and  all  its  affairs,  with  a  list  of  the 
salaried  officers  and  their  salaries,  and  a  copy  of  the  inventory  required  by 
law,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  Governor  and  Council  on  or  before  the 
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third  Wednesday  in  January,  for  the  use  of  the  government,  as  provided 
in  said  chapter  211.  The  treasurer  shall,  at  the  same  meeting,  present  to 
the  trustees  his  annual  report.  Both  reports  shall  be  made  up  to  the 
thirtieth  day  of  November  inclusive'.  The  trustees  shall  audit  the  report 
of  the  treasurer  and  shall  transmit  it  with  their  annual  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Coimcil.  The  accounts  and  books  of  the  treasurer  shall  at  all 
times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  trustees. 

They  shall  annually  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate  for 
their  acceptance  all  necessary  officers,  assistants  and  servants,  with  such 
compensation  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Article  VI.  —  Secretary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify  and  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  their  doings ;  and  to  furnish 
the  treasurer  and  the  superintendent  with  a  copy  of  all  votes  of  the 
trustees  respecting  the  payment  of  money  to  be  made  by  him. 

Article  Vn. — Treasurer. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive  and  have  the  custody  of 
all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  trustees,  which  he  shall  keep 
and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees.  He  shall  pay  no  moneys 
but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  the  committees  duly  authorized.  His 
books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  trustees.  He  shall  make  up 
his  accoimts  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  each  year,  together  with  an 
inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  and  of  the  debts  due  to  and 
from  the  school,  and  present  the  same  to  the  trustees  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing. He  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
the  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  require. 

Article  VHI.  —  Sl'perintendent. 

The  superintendent,  appointed  as  above,  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the 
institution,  receiving  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees, 
all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  for  its  maintenance  and 
development,  and  all  moneys  accruing  from  its  operation ;  and  shall  give 
such  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall  from 
time  to  time  require. 

Article  IX.  —  Alterations. 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  tnistees, 
by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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RULES   AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  monthly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  Two  trustees  to  visit  the  institution  each  month, 
and  the  Board  to  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustees  making  the  monthly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the 
institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the 
establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent, 
and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

They  shall  make  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  trustees  subsequent  to  visit. 

Superintendent.  — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  reside 
at  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  under  the  by-laws  of  the  trustees  he  shall  select 
and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assistants  and  servants  of 
the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees,  and  shall  consult  the 
trustees  before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons  therein, 
subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments,  and 
the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  institu- 
tion such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into  operation  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall  cause  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage  and 
probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character;  and  also  keep  a 
record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof:  provided, 
however  J  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward,  he  shall 
perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupUs,  and 
deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of 
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Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction, 
etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries, 
or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interest  of  the 
institution  reqidres. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  an  annual  report,  in  which  he  will 
show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of  the  institution,  and  the  success 
of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improye  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except  through 
him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupU  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation  being 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will  be 
expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  shall 
have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see  that 
order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations  as 
the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 


NOTICE. 


The  Wrentham  State  School  is  located  in  the  town  of  Wrentham,  about 
one  and  one-quarter  miles  from  the  Wrentham  station,  on  the  Wrentham 
branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad.  The  distance 
from  Boston  is  twenty -six  miles.     Public  carriages  meet  all  trains. 

Electric  cars  leave  Mansfield,  Foxborough,  North  Attleborough  and 
Franklin  every  hour  for  Wrentham.  Winter  Street  is  the  nearest  point  to 
the  school  on  the  Mansfield  and  Foxborough  car  line. 

Packages  sent  to  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  Wrentham 
State  School,  with  the  child^s  name  marked  plainly  on  each  package. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


For  the  Teak  ending  Nov.  30,  1909. 

BOSTON: 

WBIGHT  t  POTTEB  PBINTING  CO.,  STATE  PEINTEBS, 

IS  Post  OmoE  Squake. 

1910. 


Afpboved  by 
The  State  Boabd  of  Publication. 


®t)e  ^otnmotitDealtl)  of  i{la00a(l)udett0. 


Commission  fob  the  Blind. 


James  P.  Munbob  of  Leziiigton;  ChcdrvujM, 
Miss  Annette  P.  Bogebs  of  Boston, 
Mrs.  John  T.  Pbincb  of  West  Newton,    . 
Walter  B.  Snow  of  Watertown,  Secretaty, 
Edwabd  E.  AiiLbn  of  Boston,  < 


Term  ends  1912. 
Term  ends  1914. 
Term  ends  1910. 
Term  ends  1911. 
Term  ends  1913. 


Regular  meetings  of  the  commission  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  the  month,  at  309  Ford  Building,  15  Ashburton 
Place,  Boston. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  831. 

Private  branch  exchange  connecting  central  office  and  Cambridge  work- 
shops, listed  under  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


DBPABTIOBNT  OF  BJDQIBTBATION  AJSTD  INFOHMATIOir. 

LuOY  Wwght,  Superintendent. 

Lotta  S.  Rand,  Deputy  Superintendent. 

Annie  L.   Sanbobn,^  Special  Agent  for   Children    (privately 

paid). 
Clara  S.  Bobbins,  Francis  J.  Rochford,*  Stenographers. 
Grace  E.  Snow,*  Switchboard  Operator. 


INDUBTBIAIi  DBPABTMXSNT. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Superintendent. 
Charles  W.  Holmes,'  Deputy  Superintendent. 
Lena  E.  Mendelsohn,  Deputy  Superintendent. 
George  S.  Mansfield,  Distributing  Agent. 

1  Died  Jan.  1, 1910.  *  Blind  or  partially  blind  worken. 
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I.    Central  Ofpicb. 

The  central  office  is  located  at  309  Ford  Building,  15  Ashburton  Place, 
Boston. 

Applications  may  be  made  at  the  central  office:  (1)  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  various  general  and  special  agencies  already  or- 
ganized which  may  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind;  (2) 
for  employment;  (3)  for  educational  and  industrial  aid;  and 
(4)  for  the  use  of  the  salesroom  at  383  Boylston  Street,  for  con- 
signment of  home  products. 

II.    Employment. 

There  are  three  general  divisions  into  which  the  possibilities  of  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  naturally  fall:  (1)  among  the  seeing,  either  along 
professional  lines,  in  offices,  in  shops  or  otherwise;  (2)  in  shops  for 
the  blind;  (3)  in  home  industries  or  individual  occupations. 

Applications  for  employment  will  be  carefully  considered,  and  every 
effort  made  to  secure  suitable -work  for  the  applicant.  In  the  first 
case,  personal  effort  of  one  of  the  commission's  representatives  will 
be  made  on  behalf  of  the  applicant.  In  the  second,  a  position  will  be 
secured  when  possible  in  some  workshop  for  the  blind.  (See 
'^  Workshops.")  In  the  third,  suitable  training  and  subsequent 
facilities  for  establishment  in  the  ti'ade  taught  may  be  provided  by 
the  commission,  at  its  discretion  and  under  such  conditions  as  it 
shall  determine.     (See  ''  Shop  Schools  and  Industrial  Classes.") 

III.    Salesroom.  —  MASSACHusErrrs  Industries  sx>r  the  Blind, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  articles  made  by  the  blind 
in  their  homes  and  in  the  shops  of  the  commission  are  exhibited 
for  sale  at  the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  All  articles 
must  be  submitted  for  inspection  and  must  come  up  to  reasonable 
standards  as  regards  style  and  workmanship.  Original  applications 
for  the  consignment  of  home  work  should  be  made,  as  heretofore, 
at  the  commission's  office. 

Florence  Cttmmings,  Ccmtnission'a  Agent, 

rv.    Workshops. 

Cambridge.  —  For  men,  at  686  Massachusetts  Avenue  (Central  Square), 
where  rugs,  mops  and  brooms  are  made  and  chairs  re-seated. 

James  T.  Cole,  Local  Superintendent. 
P.  J.  O'Neill,*  Foreman,  Broom  Shop. 
K.  R.  Smith,*  Foreman,  Mop  Shop. 
E.  D.  Stickney,'  Canvasser. 
John  Pendergast,*  Mop  Agent. 

I  Blind  or  partially  blind  workers. 
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Cambridge.  —  For  women,  at  277  Harvard  Street  (comer  Inman), 
where  hand  weaving  is  carried  on. 

H.  Fbakces  Lewis,  Local  Superintendent. 
Cabmela  Yalva,  Designer  for  both  Cambridge  shops. 

Pittsfield.  —  For  men,  at  24  Dunham  Street,  where  chairs  are  re-seated 
and  mattresses  renovated. 

Walter  D.  Rowland,  Local  Superintendent. 
James  A.  Wilkins,^  Foreman. 

Lowell.  —  At  98  Central  Street,  for  the  employment  of  local  blind 
workmen. 

Ira  W.  Goldthwait,  Local  Superintendent. 
Henry  G.  Burke,*  Foreman. 

Worcester.  —  At  194  Front  Street,  for  the  employment  of  local  blind 
workmen. 

Clifton  L.  Nourse,  Local  Clerical  Assistant. 
Daniel  Scxxit,*  Foreman. 

FaU  River.  —  At  801  North  Main  Street,  for  the  employment  of  local 
blind  workmen. 

Joseph  A.  Boutin,*  Foreman. 

Chair  seating  and  mattress  work  are  the  chief  industries  of  the  shops, 
other  than  Cambridge. 

y.    Shop  Schools  and  Industrial  Classes. 

Instmctidn  in  chair  seating  and  mattress  making  is  given  to  a  limited 
nnmber  of  pupils,  with  a  view  to  home  employment  in  these  in- 
dustries. Training  is  given  in  rug,  mop  and  broom  making,  and 
in  art  fabric  weaving  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  various  workshops 
and  as  the  business  expands. 

*■  Blind  or  partially  blind  workers. 


REPORT. 


His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  the  Honorable  the  Members  of  the 

Council. 

Gentlemen: — The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Slind 
begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  covering  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1909. 

The  commission,  created  under  chapter  385  of  the  Acts  of 
1906,  is  authorized  '^  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  register  of  the 
blind  in  Massachusetts  ...  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  information 
and  industrial  aid  ...  to  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  one 
or  more  schools  for  industrial  training,  and  workshops  for  the 
employment  of  blind  persons  ...  to  devise  means  for  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  the  products  of  such  schools  and  workshops 
...  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  by  devising  means 
to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  books,  by  promoting  visits  among 
the  aged  or  helpless  blind  in  their  homes,  and  by  such  other 
methods  as  it  may  deem  expedient:  provided,  that  the  commis- 
sion shall  not  undertake  the  permanent  support  or  maintenance 
of  any  blind  person  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  board  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services." 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  is  unchanged  from  that  of 
the  second  annual  report,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  J.  H.  A. 
Matte  of  North  Adams,  who,  after  very  faithful  and  eflScient 
service  from  the  beginning,  felt  compelled,  by  the  demands  of 
his  profession,  to  resign  in  December,  1908.  To  the  vacancy 
thus  created  the  Governor  and  Council  appointed  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 
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SxjMMABY  Outline  of  Commission's  Wobk,  Dec.  1,  1908,  to 

Nov.  30,  1909. 

The  commission  has  been  in  touch  with  784  blind  persons 
this  year,  and  of  especially  active  service  to  380,  many  of  whom 
have  been  helped  substantially  in  several  ways. 


Individuals 

Persons. 

not  counted 
elsewhere. 

I.    Results:  — 

Training  has  been  given  or  eKpenaeB  ptovided  during  training 
(8  of  whom  have  received  training  in  two  or  more  branohes) 

to 

40 

10 

Regular  emplosrment  has  been  given  to  or  secured  for  . 

81 

68 

Tempoiary  work  has  been  given  or  secured  lor      .        .        . 

22 

U 

Home  industry  has  been  fostered  by  loans,  equipment,  use 
of  canvasser,  use  of  salesroom,  etc.  (27  of  whom  have  been 

helped  in  more  than  one  way),  for 

128 

06 

Information  and  advice  of  more  than  a  psssing  nature  about 

occupations,  boarding  places,  etc.,  has  been  given  to  . 

58 

80 

Reported  to  other  agencies  for  the  blind,       .... 

M 

66 

Reported  to  ranoral  agencies, 

Recreations,  Ssrmphony  and  other  concert  tickets,  outings, 
vacations,  etc.,  nave  been  given  by  others  through  the 

» 

12 

commission  to 

129 

45 
—    880 

II.    Pending  for  various  reasons  (work,  supervisbn,  etc.),  . 

167 

146 

ill.    No  results,  because  died,  removed,  incapacitated,  etc.. 

280 

258 
—    404 

784 

Summary  of  Disbursements. 

Appropriation  for  General  Expenses. 
Administration  department:  — 

Maintenance  of  general  offices,  salaries  of  superin- 
tendents (including  three  blind  persons),  travelling 
expenses,  exhibits  and  office  furnishings,  . 
Industrial  and  educational  aid,  and  maintenance 
of  training  classes :  — 
a.  Board  and  lodging  of  apprentices,  special 

wages  to  blind,  g^ding,  etc.,        .        .$3,539  10 
h.  Toward  maintenance  of  salesroom,  etc.,  .      685  61 

c.  Equipment    purchased    and    distributed 

for  training  at  home,  and  stock  and 
tools  furnished  to  blind  persons  started 
in  business, 268  75 

d.  Cobbling  class, 968  71 

e.  Chair  caning  at  Cambridge,     .        .        .      156  92 


$11,653  06 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


.  $5,619  09    $11,653  06 
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Afnounts  brought  forward,   ....  $5,619  09    $11,653  06 

Industrial  and  educational  aid,  and  maintenance 
of  training  classes  —  Con. 

f.  Home  work  for  women;  cost  of  training 

and  distribution  of  products,       .        .  1,281  54 

g,  Pittsfield  workshop  and  training  school,  .  3,792  78 

h,  Lowell  workshop, 1,255  09 

t.  Worcester  workshop,         ....  1,042  51 

j.  Fall  River  workshop   (two  months),       .  355  93 

13,346  94 

Total  general  appropriation, $25,000  00 

Towards    maintenance    of   industries    (see    financial 
report), 20,000  00 

$45,000  00 

The  commission  is  glad  to  be  able  to  report  this  year  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  direct  earnings  of  the  blind  over  those 
of  a  year  ago.  Last  year  blind  men  and  women  employed 
through  its  various  departments  received  $13,769.98.  This  year 
these  same  earnings  were  increased  to  $19,502.52.  The  earnings 
of  blind  men  placed  in  outside  factory  positions  for  the  year 
amounted  to  more  than  $2,500.  This  makes  a  total  of  $22,- 
002.52  earned  by  the  blind  through  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mission.   See  table  following :  — 

Regular  salaries  paid  blind  employees  (not  in- 
dustrial department), $5,598  74 

Order  work  at  home,  obtained  through 
salesroom, $592  47 

Earnings  of  blind  consignors,  through 

salesroom, 684  76 

1,277  23 

Piece-work  earnings  at  commission's  shops  (not 
industrial  department), 1,530  63 

Salaries,  wages  and  commissions  on  sales  paid 
to  blind  employees  in  industrial  department,  .  11,095  92 

$19,502  52 

Earnings   of   blind   placed   in   outside   factory   positions 

(minimum  estimate), 2,500  00 

Total,     . $22,002  52 
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In  order  that  the  commission  may  closely  follow  the  workings 
of  the  industrial  department,  an  account  of  stock  on  hand,  etc., 
is  taken  semi-annually.  This  divides  the  year  into  two  periods, 
and  shows  the  comparative  results  of  each  period. 

Therefore,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  increased 
net  cost  of  maintenance  of  1908-09  is  largely  due  to  a  forced 
cut-down  in  manufacture  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  In 
order  that  the  finished  stock  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1908  (amounting 
to  over  $14,000),  might  not  be  increased,  the  manufacturing 
at  the  men's  shops  in  Cambridge  was  kept  down  to  the  amount 
of  sales  which  could  not  be  filled  from  merchandise  on  hand. 
For  instance,  the  output  of  the  mop  shop  was  cut  down  60  per 
cent.,  although  no  reduction  was  made  in  wages  paid  to  the 
blind.  Such  conditions  helped  to  make  the  net  cost  of  main- 
tenance $8,854.47  for  the  first  half  year;  subtract  this  figure 
from  $15,791.56,  the  total  cost  for  the  year,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  second  period,  under  more  normal  conditions,  made  a 
better  showing,  in  costing  only  $6,937.09,  with  sales  of  $18,- 
076.30,  against  sales  of  $14,408.17  for  the  first  half  year.  It 
is  encouraging  to  record  that  the  sales  for  1908-09  show  an 
increase  of  92  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

Geneeai-  Subveiy. 

During  the  three  and  a  half  years  since  its  creation  the  com- 
mission has  maintained  a  register  of  blind  persons  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  now  contains  4,312  names. ^  Concerning 
most  of  these  it  has  accurate  and  somewhat  detailed  information. 
This  list  is  in  continued  process  of  revision  and  amplification, 
and  names  are  added  to  it  at  an  average  of  about  five  each  week. 
Valuable  in  many  ways,  the  essential  service  of  this  register 
is  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  action  on  the  part  of  the  commission. 

Analyzing  these  names,  there  are  found  among  them,  first, 
many  men  and  women  who,  by  fortune  of  circumstance,  are 
able  to  secure  for  themselves  all  the  aids  and  ameliorations 
which  blindness  requires ;  and,  secondly,  a  much  greater  number 
who  by  their  own  exertions  have  secured  not  only  an  adequate  in- 
come, but  also  that  purposeful  activity  which  is  fundamental  to 
happiness.    Neither  of  these  classes,  of  course,  has  need  of  the 


i  See  Appendix  A,  p.  24,  for  oomments. 
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commission;  but  from  both  comes  much  invaluable  assistance; 
while  in  the  latter  is  found  the  chief  inspiration  for  unceasing 
effort  towards  preparing  an  ever  larger  proportion  of  the  blind 
for  active  independence. 

The  .remaining  names  upon  the  list  divide  themselves,  roughly, 
into:  children  receiving,  or  needing,  proper  education;  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  receiving,  or  requiring,  industrial  train- 
ing or  temporary  co-operation;  adults  receiving,  or  needing, 
employment  under  direct  or  indirect  supervision ;  mentally  de- 
ficient or  industrially  incompetent  persons,  many  of  them  able 
to  earn  something,  but  requiring  supplementary  aid;  the  sick 
and  aged,  receiving,  or  needing,  shelter  and  care. 

Childsen. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  blind  children  in  the  Common- 
wealth are  being  adequately  educated  in  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  supplemented  by  the 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  which  provides  care  and  training 
for  needy  blind  children  under  school  age.  Since  admission 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  is,  however,  voluntary,  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  conmiission  show  that  there  are  children  in  Massa- 
chusetts with  varying  degrees  of  eye  defect  who  are  not 
receiving  continuous  education  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
or  in  public  or  private  schools,  and  who  need  oversight  until 
they  are  placed  in  one  school  or  another.  A  special  inquiry, 
conducted  by  the  conmiission  in  1907,^  resulted  in  finding  25 
fit  candidates  for  Perkins ;  and  there  are  always  coming  to  its 
notice  new  cases  needing  careful  investigation.  Through  private 
generosity,  the  commission  has  been  enabled  to  employ,  since 
September  of  this  year,  a  specially  trained  agent.  Miss  Annie 
L.  Sanborn,  to  follow  up  these  children,  and  to  endeavor  to 
secure  their  being  sent  either  to  Perkins  or  to  other  schools 
where  they  may  receive  proper  teaching.  A  statute^  (chapter 
383,  Acts  of  1906)  deals  specifically  with  such  cases,  but  it 
has  never  been  tested  in  the  courts ;  and  meanwhile  the  laxity 
of  local  authorities  has  permitted  quite  a  number  of  children 
to  remain  untaught.^ 

i  See  fint  annual  report,  p.  17.  *  See  Appendix  F,  p.  54. 

a  In  this  oonneetion,  see  Appendix  A,  p.  33. 
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Industrial  Training. 

As  shown  in  the  first  report  of  the  commission,  over  Y7  per 
cent  of  blindness  occurs  after  twenty  years  of  age;  and  the 
pressing  need  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  adults  is  for  that 
special  industrial  training  which  may  enable  them  to  earn  a 
living  under  the  changed  condition  of  their  lives.  To  that  end, 
the  commission  has  continued  the  training  shop  at  Pittsfield, 
and  for  a  part  of  the  year  has  maintained  instruction  in  cob- 
bling at  the  Cambridge  shop  for  men.  Limitations  of  space 
have  made  it  necessary,  however,  to  discontinue  the  cobbling 
class,  and  when  it  is  resumed  it  will  probably  be  as  an  industry 
and  training  class  combined,  after  the  plan  of  the  Cambridge 
broom  shop. 

At  Pittsfield  there  have  been  trained  during  the  year  8  men. 
Since  considerable  expense,  among  other  disadvantages,  is  in- 
volved in  sending  pupils  from  eastern  Massachusetts  to  that 
point  to  be  taught,  it  is  planned  to  open  a  second  training  school 
in  connection  with  the  shop  at  Worcester. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  every  one  of  the 
shops  maintained  by  the  commission  is  also  in  fact  a  school,  and 
that  the  large  proportion  of  apprentices  always  in  training  in 
the  shops  not  only  requires  more  sighted  supervision  than  would 
otherwise  be  needed,  but  also  maintains  at  an  abnormally  high 
level  the  cost  of  production.  The  total  number  of  pupils  and 
apprentices  during  the  year  has  been  40. 

Temporary  Co-operation. 

Equipment,  Stock,  etc. 

The  commission  endeavors  to  co-operate  with  thfe  blind 
through  friendly  visiting  and  advice;  through  loans  of  tools 
and  equipment;  through  the  furnishing  of  initial  stocks  in 
trade ;  through  solicitors  for,  and  through  advertising  of,  their 
work;  and  through  selling  to  workmen  at  wholesale  prices 
material  which  they  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  buy  at 
retail.  While  the  furnishing  of  material  has  been  carried  on 
quite  extensively,  notably  in  the  case  of  women  doing  work  at 
home,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  opportunity  for  greater  useful- 
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ness  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  planned  to  enlarge  that  form  of 
help. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  co-operative   assistance  given 
during  the  past  year :  — 


Home  Industries  fostered. 

• 

Number  in 
Groups. 

Not  counted 
elaewhera. 

By  equipment,  stock  at  wholesale,  etc.,  to, . 

20 

20 

By  securing  increased  patronage  in  established 

occupation. 
By  use  of  commission's  canvasser,     . 

24 
12 

23 
3 

By  training,  materials  and  sale  of  home  work 
through  salesroom. 

80 

77 
—123 

Home  Teaching, 

Another  most  important,  though  somewhat  intangible,  form 
of  co-operation  is  in  teaching  those  deprived  of  sight  in  adult 
life  how  to  be  blind.  Much  of  this  is  done  already  by  the 
home  teachers,  for  whose  employment,  under  direction  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  the  State  appropriates  each  year  $5,000. 
These  teachers  go  to  the  homes  of  the  adult  blind,  training  them 
to  read  raised  type  and  to  employ  their  hands ;  but  their  visits 
are  necessarily  too  infrequent  and  too  short  to  put  the  blind  in 
that  sound  mental  attitude  which  must  precede  thorough  re- 
adjustment to  the  new  conditions  of  life.  Much  more  could  and 
should  be  done  in  this  direction,  through  the  extension  of  field 
work  and  home  teaching  and  through  the  formation  of  local 
committees  of  interested  citizens.  With  a  view  to  such  exten- 
sion, and  believing,  also,  that  not  a  little  economy  would  result 
from  placing  the  home  teaching  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mission, this  body  seconded  the  effort  made  by  the  Perkins 
Institution  before  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  to  have  the 
annual  grant  for  home  teaching  of  the  blind  transferred  from 
their  control  to  that  of  the  commission.  While  this  would 
materially  add  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  commission,  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  result  in  a  more  effective  use  of  the  State's 
resources  for  the  blind.* 

^  In  thia  oonneotion,  see  "Home  Work,**  p.  10;  also  Appendix  A,  p.  35. 
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Employment  under  Dieeot  Supebvision. 

The  Cambridge  Shops. 

The  output  in  the  shop  for  men  at  686  Massachusetts  Avenue^ 
and  in  the  shop  for  women  at  277  Harvard  Street,  has  been  very 
materially  increased  during  1909,  owing  to  an  extended  market 
for  the  goods  produced.  In  the  shop  for  weaving  "  Cambridge  " 
rugs,  9  blind  men  are  regularly  employed  as  weavers  and  3 
blind  women  as  finishers.  In  the  "  Wundermop  "  shop  6  blind 
men  are  regularly  employed.  The  "  Cantabrigia  "  broom  shop 
gives  steady  employment  to  6  men;  while  in  the  shop  for  the 
weaving  of  art  fabrics  12  blind  women  are  continuously  em- 
ployed. In  addition,  as  already  stated,  there  was  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  a  cobbling  class  at  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  shop,  in  connection  with  which  some  custom  work  was 
done;  and  a  blind  caner  is  now  employed  there,  doing  custom 
work ;  and  several  general  helpers. 

During  1909,  regular  or  temporary  employment  was  provided 
in  the  Cambridge  shops  for  48  workers  and  instruction  was 
given  to  23  apprentices.  At  the  beginning  of  1910,  44  blind 
employees  are  on  the  pay  roll.  The  total  wages  received  by 
the  blind  connected  with  the  Cambridge  shops,  during  1909, 
amounted  to  $11,095.92. 

The  Problem  of  Selling, 

Until  within  a  little  more  than  a  year  the  products  of  the 
Cambridge  shops  were  marketed  mainly  through  the  salesroom 
of  the  commission  at  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,*  through  a 
few  blind  agents,  and  through  consignment  to  salesrooms  in 
other  cities.  In  1908  the  commission  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  George  S.  Mansfield  as  distributing  agent,  to  deal  in  a 
larger  way  with  the  output  through  jobbers  and  wholesalers. 
Moreover,  during  the  past  summer  systematic  plans  were  put 
into  effect  for  selling  the  art  fabrics  at  summer  hotels  and  pri- 
vate houses,  —  plans  which  are  being  extended  to  include  some 
of  the  principal  winter  resorts.  Furthermore,  through  the  gen- 
erous help  of  Mrs.  William  Hooper  and  other  friends,  a  sales- 

1  See,  in  this  connection,  p.  20. 
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room  was  again  maintained  on  the  village  green  at  Manchester, 
Mass.,  for  ten  weeks  during  the  summer.  As  a  result,  both  of 
these  efforts  and  of  more  favorable  money  conditions,  the  sales 
of  all  products  have  been  almost  doubled.  A  comparison  of  the 
last  two  fiscal  years  follows :  — 


Comparison  of  Sales. 

Dec.  1. 1907. 
to  Not.  30, 1006. 

Deo.  1, 1908, 
to  Not.  80, 1900. 

"Cambridge"  rugs, 

"  Wundermops," 

Art  fabrics, 

"Cantabrigia"  track  and  push  brooms,  . 

$7,394  90 

6,497  79 

2,628  60 

432  97 

S13,419  09 

12,445  84 

4,026  13 

2,621  33 

S16,954  26 

$32,512  39 

Shops  in  Local  Centers. 

The  workshops  at  Pittsfield,  Lowell  and  Worcester  have  been 
continued  throughout  the  year,  and  about  October  1  a  new  one 
was  opened  at  Fall  River.  Each  of  these  shops  is  in  charge  of 
a  blind  foreman,  the  commission  paying  rent  and  cost  of  super- 
vision,  and  the  workman  receiving  either  a  definite  wage  or  else 
the  full  value  of  his  products  above  the  cost  of  material.  As 
already  stated,  those  at  Pittsfield  and  Worcester  serve,  or  will 
serve,  also  as  training  schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commis- 
sion to  open  other  shops  of  this  nature  from  time  to  time,  until 
each  large  center  having  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  needing 
such  co-operation  shall  be  provided  for.  No  argument  is  needed 
to  prove  that  the  best  market  for  the  products  of  a  blind  worker 
should  be  in  his  own  community,  provided  he  has  opportunity 
to  carry  on  his  occupation  under  favorable  conditions,  and  to 
have  his  products  brought  to  the  attention  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

During  1909  regular  or  temporary  employment  was  provided 
in  these  local  shops  for  37  workmen  and  instruction  given  to 
9  apprentices,  as  follows :  Pittsfield,  9  employees,  8  apprentices ; 
Lowell,  10  employees;  Worcester,  12  employees,  1  apprentice; 
Fall  Eiver,  6  employees  (opened  Oct.  1,  1909).    At  the  begin- 
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ning  of  1910,  26  workmen  are  employed:  in  Pittsfield,  8; 
Lowell,  9;  Worcester,  4;  and  Fall  River,  5.  The  total  earn- 
ings of  the  workmen  during  1909  amounted  to  $4,484.60. 

Employment  under   Indibeot   Supervision. 

Employment  with  the  Seeing. 

The  general  business  conditions  prevailing  in  the  country 
have  been  to  some  extent  responsible  this  year,  as  they  were 
more  so  last  year,  for  difficulty  in  placing  our  men  in  "  out- 
side "  positions.  The  time  to  approach  a  concern  relative  to 
the  taking  on  of  a  new  employee,  who  has  a  distinct  handicap 
in  what  he  proposes  to  attempt,  is  when  men  are  scarce  and 
orders  accumulating,  —  not  when  the  concern  is  running  four 
days  a  week.  Nevertheless,  during  the  year  we  have  contributed 
toward  the  placing  of  four  blind  men  and  one  woman  with  defec- 
tive sight  with  employers  other  than  the  commission,  and  we  find 
that  five  men  placed  thus  by  us  in  former  years  are  still  filling 
their  positions  successfully. 

Home  Work. 

This  activity,  taken  over  in  1907  from  the  Alumnse  Associa- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Institution,  has  held  its  own  in  spite  of 
handicaps,  due  to  moving  and  other  changes  at  the  salesroom. 
There  is  a  large  opportunity  for  development  in  this  work,  pro- 
vided, on  the  one  hand,  that  a  wider  and  steadier  market  can 
be  secured,  and,  on  the  other,  that  workers  may  be  more  fully 
supervised.  It  is  planned  to  bring  together  during  the  coming 
year  one  or  more  groups  of  such  home  workers  for  special 
training,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  supplemented,  through  that 
extension  of  field  work  already  referred  to,  by  more  regular 
and  thorough  aiding  of  these  industrious  women  in  their  homes. 

The  Problem  of  Incapacity. 

Supplementary  Aid. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  with  which  the  commission 
is  called  upon  to  deal  is  that  of  men  and  women  handicapped 
in  other  ways  than  by  blindness.  Some  of  these  were  always 
incompetent  persons,  who  happen  now  also  to  be  blind ;  others, 
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deprived  of  sight  in  adult  life,  have  never  found  it  possible  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  situation;  others,  because  of  dis- 
ease or  weakness  coincident  with  loss  of  sight,  are  unable  to  do 
a  large  amount  of  work;  while  for  others  the  present  plan  of 
help  has  come  too  late  for  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  it.  Yet 
they  ought  not,  and  do  not  wish,  to  remain  idle.  Under  the 
very  proper  limitations  of  its  powers,  the  commission  can  do 
nothing  for  these  handicapped  persons  beyond  paying  them 
such  wages  as  they  actually  earn.  Since  those  wages,  however, 
can  never  be  sufficient  for  self-support,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
supplementary  aid  from  public  or  private  sources.  To  keep 
these  men  and  women  steadily  employed  is  far  better  for  them 
and  for  the  community  than  to  maintain  them  in  idleness ;  and 
it  is  our  earnest  hope  —  to  the  realization  of  which  we  are 
actively  working  —  that  some  means  of  co-operation  with  the 
State  and  local  boards  of  charity  may  develop,  through  which 
this  type  of  blind  person  shall  receive  financial  aid  while 
regularly  earning,  to  such  extent  as  he  is  able,  his  own  living. 

The  Aged  and  the  Infirm. 

Since  about  30  per  cent,  of  those  known  to  the  commission 
did  not  lose  their  sight  until  after  sixty  years  of  age,  and  since 
blindness  is  frequently  complicated  with  disabling  disease,  it 
follows  that  with  many  men  and  women  there  is  no  possibility 
of  even  partial  self-support ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  there 
is  now  no  alternative  except  the  almshouse.  It  is  beyond  the 
rightly  limited  powers  of  the  commission  to  give  money  to  such 
unfortunate  persons ;  yet  the  very  fact  that  the  Commonwealth 
has  made  generous  provision  for  assisting  the  young  and  the 
able-bodied  renders  the  necessities  of  these  only  the  more  con- 
spicuous. Whether  this  type  of  need  should  be  met  by  more 
highly  organized  private  philanthropy,  by  homes  pardy  or 
wholly  supported  by  the  State,  or  by  a  carefully  safeguarded 
pension  system,  the  commission  is  not  prepared  to  determine; 
but  the  progress  of  its  work  with  those  for  whom  it  is  specifically 
responsible  forces  an  ever  stronger  realization  of  the  problem 
of  the  aged,  infirm  or  sick,  and  impels  the  calling  of  public 
attention  to  their  needs. 
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The  Education  of  the  Public. 

Although  not  mentioned  in  terms  in  the  act  creating  the  com- 
mission, the  development  of  its  activities  has  made  it  clear  that 
a  fundamental  duty  is  the  education  of  the  public  in  regard  to 
blindness.  It  is  important  for  the  work  that  the  public  realize : 
(1)  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  blindness  is  preventable, 
and  is  therefore  needless;  (2)  that,  while  blindness  is  a  fear- 
ful handicap,  it  does  not  debar  an  otherwise  normal  person 
from  living  and  working  in  the  world  at  large;  and  (3)  that, 
within  a  necessarily  limited  range  of  industrial  activities,  prod- 
ucts made  by  the  blind  are  in  every  way  equal  to  those  manu- 
factured under  normal  conditions. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  developed  in  many  States 
of  the  Union  a  strong  impetus  towards  preventing,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  immense  economic  loss  as  well  as  the  untold  per- 
sonal suffering  resulting  from  loss  of  sight.  A  leader  in  this 
movement  is  Miss  Helen  Keller,  originally  a  member  of  this 
commission ;  and  Massachusetts  has  not  been  backward  in  taking 
up  the  important  work  of  educating  the  public  concerning  pre- 
vention. Among  the  most  prolific  causes  of  blindness  are  avoid- 
able diseases  and  preventable  accidents,  and,  were  these  causes 
eliminated,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  two-fifths  of  the  existing 
burden  upon  the  community  and  upon  the  blind  themselves 
would  be  lifted.  It  is  therefore  the  plain  duty  of  the  com- 
mission to  undertake  in  Massachusetts,  as  similar  bodies  are 
inaugurating  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and 
other  States,  a  definite  campaign  for  enlightening  the  public 
and  for  securing  its  co-operation  in  the  stopping  of  needless 
loss  of  sight. 

Consequently,  the  commission  has  printed  and  widely  dis- 
tributed during  the  year  a  pamphlet  and  leaflet  of  its  own, 
entitled  "  Needlessly  Blind  for  Life,"  reprints  of  several  pam- 
phlets on  the  same  topic  prepared  by  others,  and  a  poster,  "  Stop 
Blindness,"  for  use  among  those  to  whom  the  pamphlets  would 
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hardly  appeal.  Such  a  campaign  as  this  calls,  however,  for  the 
best  expert  advice  and  help ;  and  the  commission  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  securing  these  from  two  directions.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  been  enabled  to  organize  an  advisory  committee, 
including  notable  representatives  of  medicine,  philanthropy 
and  social  work,^  and  on  the  other  it  has  secured  the  co-operation 
of  the  School  for  Social  Workers,  the  research  department  of 
which,  supported  by  the  Sage  Foundation,  is  making  an  expert 
study  of  the  records  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  as  a  basis 
for  determining  authoritatively  the  major  causes  of  blindness, 
and  is  also  pursuing  field  work  which  promises  important  re- 
sults. A  campaign  of  education  based  upon  such  a  study  and 
conducted  under  such  expert  advice  can  hardly  fail  of  important 
and  far-reaching  results. 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  sending  out  the  literature  already 
referred  to,  the  commission  has  taken  every  opportunity,  through 
lectures  and  exhibits  such  ad  that  at  the  Boston  "  1915  "  Ex- 
position, to  enforce  the  need  of  preventive  measures ;  has  been 
in  correspondence  with  other  States,  with  a  view  to  concerted 
action;  and,  beginning  in  November,  has  given  a  month's  leave 
of  absence  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  in  order  that  he 
may  lecture  in  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the  commission 
there,  and  without  expense  to  Massachusetts,  upon  this  and 
other  important  problems  affecting  the  care  of  the  blind. 

Capabilities  of  the  Blind. 

To  carry  forward  the  second  and  third  forms  of  education 
referred  to  on  p.  18,  the  commission,  through  its  agents,  has 
given  lectures  before  clubs  and  other  gatherings;  has  prepared 
typical  exhibits  of  the  work  of  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  at 
suitable  expositions,  conventions,  etc. ;  and  has  used  every 
endeavor,  not  only  to  assist  the  blind  to  live  as  normal  members 
of  the  community,  but  also,  as  already  stated,  to  bring  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  labor  into  the  large  markets  of  the  country,  not 
as  the  work  of  the  handicapped,  but  as  the  very  best  produc- 
tions of  their  kind. 

^  For  list  of  this  committee,  see  Appendix  E,  p.  52. 
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Co-operation  with  Otheb  Agencies. 
The  Perkins  Institution. 

The  presence  npon  the  commission  of  two  persons  (Miss 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Allen)  closely  identified  with  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  as  trustee  and 
director,  respectively,  has  greatly  helped  to  make  closer  and 
more  effective  the  cordial  relations  already  existing  between 
these  two  agencies,  the  one  having  to  do  mainly  with  the  youth- 
ful, and  the  other  chiefly  with  the  adult,  blind.  There  is  found 
almost  daily  opportunity  for  exchange  of  services,  and  a  signal 
evidence  of  friendliness  is  the  hospitality  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution in  the  matter  of  the  salesroom.  Through  their  courtesy, 
the  commission  occupied  for  three  years,  at  a  comparatively 
low  rental,  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
belonging  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  at  383  Boylston  Street, 
Boston.  During  the  year  just  clofeed,  however,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution has  gone  farther,  by  admitting  the  products  of  the 
commission's  workers  to  its  own  salesroom,  on  the  first  floor, 
permitting  a  large  saving  in  rental,  and  achieving  the  very 
desirable  result  of  bringing  together,  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
conveniently  located  building,  all  the  products  of  blind  labor. 
This  condensation  would  not  have  been  possible,  however,  had 
not  the  selling  of  the  "  Cambridge  "  rugs  been  transferred  to 
representative  houses  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Toledo  and 
Washington. 

At  the  salesroom  on  Boylston  Street  are  still  to  be  found,  in 
addition  to  the  mattresses,  etc.,  made  at  the  Perkins  Institution, 
samples  of  the  "  Cambridge  "  rugs,  as  well  as  a  fuU  assortment 
of  the  art  fabrics,  "  Wundermops,''  "  Cantabrigia "  brooms, 
women's  home  work  and  other  products  of  the  blind,  a  complete 
list  of  which  is  given  in  Appendix  G.  The  most  direct  service 
which  the  general  public  can  render  to  the  blind  is  through  a 
steady  and  generous  buying  of  these  products  of  their  industry. 
Only  as  the  market  widens  can  the  shops  be  enlarged  and  the 
number  of  self-supporting  blind  be  increased. 
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The  Massachusetts  Association  for  promoting  the  Interests  of 

the  Adult  Blind. 

It  was  out  of  the  activities  and  experimentations  of  this  body, 
established  in  1902,  that  the  commission  and  the  industries 
under  its  directions  arose,  and  both  are  in  continuing  debt  to 
it  for  unflagging  interest  and  support.  Not  only  does  this 
association  maintain  a  fund  for  supplementary  aid,  but  it  is 
co-operating  in  the  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
and  is  helping  the  work  for  the  blind  in  many  other  ways. 
Perhaps  its  most  notable  contribution  is  through  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  quarterly  magazine,  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  the 
importance  of  which,  in  bringing  workers  for  the  blind  all  over 
the  United  States  together,  and  in  stimulating  them  towards 
ever  higher  ideals  and  achievements,  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. The  commission  is  able,  in  this  connection,  to  render 
some  return  for  the  association's  help  by  making  such  arrange- 
ments that  the  superintendent  of  the  industrial  department  acts 
as  editor  of  this  magazine. 

Other  Agencies  in  Massachusetts. 

In  addition  to  its  co-operation  upon  the  advisory  committee 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  State  Board  of  Health  has 
sent  to  every  physician  in  the  State  a  circular  letter  on  "  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum,"  calling  attention  to  the  statute  which  pro- 
vides that,  "  should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an  infant  become  in- 
flamed, swollen  and  red,  and  show  an  unnatural  discharge  at 
any  time  within  two  weeks  after  its  birth,"  the  fact  should  be 
reported  within  six  hours  to  the  nearest  health  ofiScer,  and  which 
imposes  a  fine  of  $100  for  neglect  to  do  so.  The  State  Board 
of  Charities,  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  and  other 
public  and  private  boards,  as  well  as  individuals,  in  Boston, 
New  Bedford,  Worcester,  Fall  River  and  other  cities  and  towns, 
have  been  of  signal  help  in  many  instances.  The  Auditor's 
department  has  given  most  valuable  advice  in  connection  with 
the  complicated  bookkeeping  arising  from  the  varied  industrial 
activities  under  the  direction  of  the  commission.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  has  continued  its 
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invaluable  co-operation,  calling  immediately  to  the  attention  of 
the  office  all  cases  of  blindness  coming  within  its  knowledge, 
and  assisting  us  in  many  ways  to  deal  with  those  and  with 
others. 

Summary. 

In  its  report  for  the  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1908,  the  commis- 
sion expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  "report  at  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year  substantial  gams."  This  hope,  as  will  be  shown 
by  an  examination  of  the  detailed  reports  in  the  Appendix,  has 
been  in  gratifying  measure  fulfilled.  The  sales  of  goods  made 
by  the  blind  have  practically  doubled,  and,  better  still,  there  is 
firm  ground  for  believing  that  all  these  products  have  established 
for  themselves  a  genuine  and  growing  market.  This  has  enabled 
the  commission  not  only  to  give  employment  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  persons,  but  also  to  reduce  its  request  for  appropriation 
for  maintenance  of  industries  from  $20,000  to  $15,000.  It 
is  hoped,  moreover,  that,  as  the  business  expands,  and  becomes, 
therefore,  more  nearly  self-supporting  this  part  of  the  annual 
grant  from  the  State  may  be  somewhat  further  diminished. 

Moreover  the  year  has  witnessed  the  opening  of  one  new  local 
center,  the  material  strengthening  of  those  already  existing,  and 
a  notable  increase,  in  many  localities,  of  interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  blind.  It  has  seen,  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  in 
many  other  States  of  the  Union,  a  marked  arousing  of  the 
people  to  the  possibility  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  needless 
loss  of  sight.  Above  all,  what  has  been  accomplished  for  the 
adult  blind  in  the  less  than  four  years  since  the  Commonwealth 
officially  recognized  their  claims,  has  been  so  substantial  in 
character  and  so  considerable  in  amount  as  to  justify  the  belief 
that  each  coming  year  will  see  still  greater  gains. 

Every  year  of  added  experience  makes  it  plainer,  however, 
that  this  work  for  the  adult  blind,  in  which  Massachusetts  is 
a  recognized  pioneer,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment;  and 
that  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  not  only  by  the  general  public, 
but  also  by  those  most  nearly  concerned,  regarding  the  many 
questions  associated  with  loss  of  sight.  And,  in  order  that  the 
work  of  experimentation  may  be  carried  on  wisely,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  little  or  nothing  done  which  has  later  to  be 
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undone,  the  commission  has  felt  bound  to  employ  men  and 
women  who  are  experts,  and  who  command,  therefore,  good 
salaries.  It  would  fail  in  its  duty  did  it  permit  this  important 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  mere  clerks,  having  little  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  less  wisdom  in  dealing  with  these 
needs. 

In  its  choice  of  those  who  are  pursuing  its  investigations  and 
carrying  out  its  plans,  the  commission  has  been  singularly  for- 
tunate. Its  agents,  both  men  and  women,  are  not  only  markedly 
skilful  in  their  several  lines  of  activity,  but  they  are  devoted  . 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind  with  a  single-mindedness  and  enthusi- 
asm for  which  money  cannot  pay.  They  work  with  each  other, 
with  the  blind,  with  the  many  co-operating  forces,  and  with  the 
commission  itself,  in  an  unusual  spirit  of  courtesy,  of  self -for- 
getting, and  of  determination  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the 
cause.  The  commission  owes  it  to  itself  as  well  as  to  them  to 
express  its  appreciation  in  this  public  way.  It  desires,  also,  to 
record  its  high  sense  of  obligation  to  all  those  other  persons 
and  agencies,  public  and  private,  that  have  co-operated  so  wil- 
lingly and  so  effectively  in  the  carrying  forward  of  the  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  P.  MUNROE, 
ANNETTE    P.    ROGERS, 
LUCINDA  W.  PRINCE, 
WALTER  B.   SNOW, 
EDWARD  E.  ALLEN, 

Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Nov  30, 1909. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Depabtment  op  Registkation  and  Infobmation. 

The  work  of  the  department  of  registration  and  information 
covers  central  office  work,  field  work,  and  supervision  of  em- 
ployment of  women  outside  the  shops.  In  this  brief  report  we 
can  answer  only  some  of  the  questions  most  commonly  asked 
us,  and  tell  the  most  important  things  which  have  happened 
during  this  yearns  work. 

7.     Central  Office. 

With  two  additions  to  the  force,  and  a  greater  demand  for 
information  and  aid  than  ever  before,  we  can  report  a  greater 
amount  of  work  accomplished.  As  heretofore,  the  bookkeeping 
department  and  the  distributing  agent  have  headquarters  here. 
Of  the  remaining  six  regular  workers  from  this  office,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  three  are  without  sight.  It  is  our  aim 
so  to  arrange  the  administrative  work,  as  well  as  that  in  the 
shops,  that  the  largest  possible  share  may  be  done  by  those  with- 
out sight.  The  two  new  workers  are  a  blind  stenographer,  who 
takes  a  large  proportion  of  our  letters  on  the  Braille  shorthand 
machine,  aifd  a  field  worker  for  children,  given  to  us  through 
private  generosity. 

Registration,  —  Three  points  so  often  confuse  people  in- 
terested in  the  blind  that  it  is  worth  while  to  clear  them  up,  so 
far  as  possible,  here.  They  are:  the  number  of  the  blind;  the 
definition  of  blindness ;  and  the  presence  of  blindness  when  there 
is  no  outward  appearance  of  it  It  is  frequently  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  are  all  the  way  from  3,000  to  5,000  blind  per- 
sons in  the  State.  Our  own  report  of  additions  to  the  register 
helps  to  make  confusion,  for  we  started  with  3,806  blind  persons 
Jan.  1,  1907,  and  have  apparently  increased  to  4,332.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that,  although  from  200  to  300  blind 
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persons  are  newly  reported  to  us  each  year,  deaths,  removals  and 
recoveries  of  sight  (by  no  means  uncommon  in  cataract  cases)  are 
much  less  likely  to  be  reported.  Another  thing  to  be  remembered 
is,  that  definitions  of  blindness  must  vary,  and  that  defective 
vision  may  be  more  handicapping  to  certain  people  and  in  certain 
occupations  than  total  blindness  under  other  conditions.  The 
following  definitions  of  groups  included  among  the  blind  may 
be  of  service  on  this  point :  — 

1.  Totally  blind,  or  able  to  see  light  only. 

2.  Sufficient  sight  to  avoid  running  into  objects,  to  distin- 
guish shadows,  etc. 

3.  Ability  to  distinguish  color  and  to  see  to  play  cards,  but 
not  to  read. 

4.  Theoretical  ability  to  read,  but  practical  inability  to  use 
sight  long  enough  to  benefit  by  ordinary  means  for  education  and 
employment. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  obviousness  of  blindness 
varies.  This  totally  blind  person  may  move  about  more  freely 
than  that  other  person  having  only  defective  sight  We  have 
not,  however,  begun  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  defective- 
eyesight  problem,  which  has  as  yet  only  been  touched  upon. 
Were  we  to  include  cases  of  serious  eye  disablement,  our  figures 
would  be  very  much  increased.  The  following  case  suggests 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem :  — 

Miss  Blank,  a  capable  young  woman,  was  sent  to  us  by  her 
oculist  for  change  of  employment.  She  had  been  working  as 
a  bookkeeper,  straining  the  small  amount  of  vision  she  has  with 
the  help  of  powerful  glasses,  until  she  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
nervous  breakdown.  As  she  could  not  aflFord  to  stop  working, 
several  new  lines  of  work  were  sought  and  tried.  After  several 
weeks'  vacation  she  attended  the  telephone  school,  and  came  to 
our  ofBce  for  practice  on  our  private  branch  exchange  board. 
She  is  now  employed  as  operator  by  the  company  previously 
employing  her  as  a  bookkeeper,  and  is  earning  as  good  wages 
as  before,  without  danger  to  her  sight. 

Information.  —  One  of  the  greatest  demands  we  have  is  for 
information  on  the  subject  of  prevention  of  blindness.  The 
fact  that  half  the  children  at  the  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  and 
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at  least  a  quarter  of  those  at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
are  needlessly  blind  as  a  result  of  one  cause,  ophthalmia  neo- 
natorum, to  say  nothing  of  the  estimate  that  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  blind  population  are  needlessly  blind  from  various  causes, 
has  met  with  lively  response  here  and  in  other  States.  Our 
revised  list  of  prevention  literature  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  First  Report  of  Social  Service  Work  at  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 

table Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  October,  1907,  to  October,  1908 
(especially  p.  14,  "Infant  Ophthalmia")- 

2.  Reprints :  — 

"  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,"  Frederick  E.  Cheney,  M.D. 

"Preventable  Blindness  caused  by  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes  in 
the  New  Bom,"  Robert  L.  DeNormandie,  M.D. 

"  Stop  Blindness,"  a  simple  statement  concerning  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  originally  prepared  by  the  Buffalo  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

"  Ophthalmia  Neonatormn,  Preventive  Treatment,  Suggestions  and 
Treatment  of  the  Disease,"  prepared  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  "  To  consider  what 
measures  should  be  taken  by  the  society  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence and  secure  the  prompt  and  effective  treatment  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum." 

3.  Publications:  — 

Bulletin  No.  1,  "  Needlessly  Blind  for  Life." 
Outline,  Bulletin  No.  1. 

In  reply  to  many  questions,  we  may  say  that  a  study  of  our 
records,  combined  with  the  reports  of  social  service  at  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  shows  the 
following  facts :  — 

1,  That  there  are  three  to  four  hundred  people  now  living 
in  Massachusetts  without  doubt  needlessly  blind  as  a  result  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

2.  That  this  is  no  indication  of  the  extent  of  bad  results 
from  this  disease,  as  many  who  suffered  in  this  way  have  died 
earlier,  and  many  more  who  lost  but  one  eye  or  who  have  defec- 
tive sight  only,  are  not  known. 

Our  records  show  that  541,  or  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  blind 
in  the  State,  are  blind  from  accidents.  Accident  and  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  are  the  causes  about  which  we  know  the  most.  In 
our  effort  to  learn  more,  we  have  tried  to  secure,  in  the  cases 
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of  newly  blind  persons  added  to  the  register,  either  through  the 
hospitals  or  (with  the  patient's  permission)  from  the  physician, 
an  official  statement  of  the  cause  of  blindness.  Of  the  719 
names  added  from  Jan.  1,  1907,  to  Dec.  1,  1909,  we  have  offi- 
cial statement  of  causes  in  306  cases.  Although  this  is  but 
a  small  beginning,  we  publish  here  a  summary  of  results,  believ- 
ing that  every  possible  opportunity  should  be  taken  for  studying, 
in  connection  with  a  knowledge  of  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions surrounding  them,  those  diseases  known  to  have  resulted 
in  blindness. 

Official  Statement  of  Causes  of  Blindness  in  306  out  of  719  New  Cases 
added  to  the  Register,  January,  1907,  to  Dec.  1,  1909, 

fo.  u.  indicates  both  eyes;  o.  d.,  right  eye;  o.  a.,  left  eye.) 

I.     Congenital  defects:  — 

Albinism, 1 

Amblyopia, 1 

Amaurotic  family  idiocy, 2 

Aniridia  and  nystagmus, 1 

Anterior  polar  cataract, 1 

Astigmatism  conical  cornea,  opacity  of  lens,          .  1 

Congenital  cataracts, 5 

Congenital  cataracts  and  nystagmus,      ...  2 

Congenital  dislocation  of  lens,       ....  1 

Congenital  separation  retina,         ....  1 

Lateral  nystagmus, 1 

No  eye  formation, 1 

Optic  atrophy  (congenital), 3 

—  21 
II.    Acquired  diseases  (general) :  — 

Brain  tumor, 2 

Rheumatism  followed  by  inflammation,          .        .  1 

Scarlet  fever, 1 

Spinal  meningitis  preceded  by  pneumonia,    .        .  1 
Sympathetic  ophthalmia,  history  typhoid,   o.   d. 

removed, 1 

Typhoid  fever, 1 

—  7 
III.    Acquired  diseases  of  the  eye :  — 

Amblyopia  (toxic,  1;  tobacco,  1),  .        .        .        .  2 
Aphakia  o.  u.,  floating  opacities  o.  d.,  pupillary 

membrane  o.  s., 1 

Blocked  pupil, 5 
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III.    Acquired  diseases  of  the  eye  —  Con. 
Cataracts :  — 

Cataracts, 5 

Complicated  cataracts, 3 

Immature  cataract, 2 

Incipient  cataract, 3 

Cataract  conjunctivitis;  hyper-mature  cataract; 
hyper-mature  cataract  o.  d.,  immature  cat- 
aract o.  s.;  immature  cataract,  high  myopia; 
mature  cataract  panophthahnitis  o.  s.,  incip- 
ient cataract  o.  d.;  mature  cataract  o.  s.,  in- 
cipient cataract  o.  d.,  ptosis  o.  u.;  nuclear 

cataract,  1  each, 7 

—    20 
Choroid,  atrophy  of,  embolism  central  artery  o.  s.,  1 

Choroiditis  (specific,  1;  disseminated,  1),      .        •  2 

Conjunctivitis  (1  each  conjunctivitis;  conjuncti- 
vitis acute  and  horizontal  njrstagmus;  chronic 
conjunctivitis  o.  s.,  large  patch  choroidal  at- 
rophy, artificial  eye  o.  d. ;  and  muco-purulent 

conjunctivitis), 4 

Purulent, 2 

Cornea,  perforating  ulcer  o.  d.,  scarlet  fever  o.  s.,  1 

Corneal  growth, 1 

Corneal  opacities,  ...*...  1 

Corneal    opacities,    lenticular    opacities,    chronic 

dacyocystitis, 1 

Disorganized  globe, 2 

Glaucoma :  — 

Glaucoma, 24 

Absolute, 3 

Chronic, 12 

Secondary, 5 

Simplex, 3 

—  47 

Irido-cyclitis, 4 

Iritis:  — 

Chronic, 2 

Specific,       •        .        .        ....        •        .3 

Iritis  block  pupil  o.  d.,  ulcer  keratitis  o.  s.; 
calcareous  deposits  in  lens,  iridodonesis  o.  s., 
iritis;  old  iritis  o.  d.,  old  iridectomy  o.  u.; 
iritis  and  keratitis;  kerato  iritis;  iritis,  opaque 
lens  0.  s.,  incipient  cataract,  iritic  adhesions 
0.  d.;  recurrent  iritis, 7 

—  12 
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in.    Acquired  diseases  of  the  eye  —  Can, 
Irido  cyclitis, 
Keratitis, 

Interstitial, 

Traumatic, 

Ulcerative,  . 

Lenticular  opacities, 

Leucomata,     . 

Myopia,  high. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum, 

Optic  atrophy. 

Optic  atrophy  o.  u.,  chronic  conjunctivitis  o.  u 
immature  cataract  o.  u.;  optic  atrophy  o.  u 
post  neuritis ;  optic  atrophy,  toxic  amblyopia ; 
optic  atrophy,  vitreous  opacities;  progressive 
optic  nerve  paral3r8is;  simple  optic  atrophy, 
1  each,    .        .        .        .        . 


1 
8 
1 
1 


37 


6 


Optic  neuritis  and  iritis. 

Pemphigus, 

Phthisis  bulbi, 

Pupil,  exclusion  of,         ...        . 

Retina,  separation  of,    . 

Retinitis, 

Chorio, 

Neuro  o.  u.,  with  beginning  atrophy,  . 

Pigmentosa, 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Sderitis, 

Sclero-keratitis,  tubercular,  .... 
Staphyloma,  leucoma  o.  s.,  probably  old  o.  n.  case. 

Staphyloma,  adherent  leucoma,  .... 

Staphyloma  o.  s.,  probably  result  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum, 


1 
1 


Subluxation  of  lens, 
Sympathetic  ophthalmia, 
Trachoma,       .        .        .        . 

Dense  o.  d.,  old  o.  u.,  . 

Old, 

With  pannus, 

0.  d.,  phthisis  bulbi  o.  s.,  . 


11 
1 

11 
1 

14 


43 
2 
1 
7 
2 
7 


4 
1 
1 


—  3 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

—  6 
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III.    Acquired  diseases  of  the  eye  —  Con. 

Ulcers, 3 

Serpens  o.  d.,  inflamed  o.  s.,      .        .        .        .1 

—      4 

Uveitis, 1 

Vitreous,  floating  opacities  of,  myopic  crescents, 

choroiditis  o.  u., 1 

Hemorrhage  in  the, 1 

Opacities  chorio-retinitis  o.  u.,  .        .        .        .1 


• 


3 
—  235 


IV.    Accident  and  disease:  — 

Blow  of  stone  o.  d.,  leucoma  cornea  (central)  o.  s.,  1 

Cataracts  and  fall, 1 

Cataract  o.  u.,  operated  o.  d.,  later  blocked  pupil,  • 

result  of  injury, 1 

Cataract  and  steel  injury, 1 

Dislocated  lens  o.  d.,  iridodonesis  o.  s.,  struck  by 

stick  over  eye  o.  d., 1 

Dislocated  lens,  incipient  cataract,  trembling  iris, 

traumatic  cataract  o.  s.,  injured  in  boyhood,      .  1 

Dislocated  lens,  old  injury  o.  s.,  nystagmus,  .        .  1 

Hit  o.  d.,  blocked  o.  d., 1 

Hit  by  stone  o.  d.,  disease  o.  s.,       .        .        .        .  1 

Old  injury  o.  s.,  good  projection  o.  d.,  .        .        .  1 

Old  injury  o.  s.,  traumatic  cataract,  central  color 

scotoma  o.  d.,  tobacco  amblyopia,.      ...  1 

Optic  atrophy,  injury  six  years  ago,       ...  1 

Phthisis  bulbi,  explosion  thirty  years  ago,  corneal 

opacities,  iridectomy,  separation  retina,      .        .  1 

Phthisis  bulbi  o.  d.,  old  injury  o.  s.,       .        .        .  1 

Separation  of  retina,  also  blow  on  head  causing 

loss  of  vision, 1 

Separation  of  retina  o.  d.,  traumatic  cataract  o.  s., 

also  injury, 1 

Tubercular  eye  o.  u.,  accident  (umbrella  in  eye 

o.  d.), 1 

Ulcers,  o.  d.,  old  injury  o.  s., 1 

Ulcer  o.  d.,  scissors  o.  s.,  hjrpopyon  ulcer  cornea 

o.  d., 1 


—    19 


V.    Accidents :  — 

Abscess  of  cornea,  result  of  explosion,  ...  1 

Aphakia  and  fall  o.  d.,  optic  atrophy  from  blow 
o.  s., 1 
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V.    Accidents  —  Con. 

Blocked  pupil,  caused  by  injury,    . 

Bum, 

Hit  by  police  club,  kicked  by  horse, 

Electric  bum, 

Explosion, 

Fall, 

Injury  o.  u.,  dynamite  explosion,    . 
Injury  o.  d.,  foreign  body  interior  chamber; 
steel  injury,  steel  in  eye  while  grinding  ax, 
Injury  o.  d.,  o.  s.,  traumatic  cataract  ext.. 

Old  injury  o.  d., 

Old  injury,  powder  explosion. 
Old  injury,  blocked  pupil  o.  s.,  hot  iron  bum  o.  d. 
Old  injury  o.  d.,  cyclitis  sympathetic  o.  s.. 
Panophthalmitis,  dynamite  explosion,    . 

Powder  burn,  o.  u., 

Shrunken  globe,  result  of  explosion,     . 

Spark  in  eye  while  at  furnace,  other  eye  followed 

Steel  in  eye, 

Sympathetic  o.  d.,  injury  o.  s.,        .        .        . 
Sympathetic  ophthalmia  o.  d.,  injury  o.  s.. 
Traumatic  cataracts  o.  d.,  injury  o.  s.,  . 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
—    24 


306 


While  these  figures  cover  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  as  suggestive  only,  they  point  in 
several  directions  where  we  need  to  press  our  search  for  means  of 
prevention.  The  14  ophthalmia  neonatorum  cases,  taken  with 
the  2  probable  cases  entered  under  staphyloma,  coming  to  us  in 
less  than  three  years,  call  for  renewed  activities  for  the  stamping 
out  of  that  avoidable  infectious  disease.  The  very  large  propor- 
tion of  glaucoma  and  optic  nerve  cases  make  the  lay  worker  ask 
whether  further  medical  research  cannot  find  hope  for  preven- 
tion of  blindness  as  a  result  of  these  diseases.  The  accidents 
group  suggests  a  number  of  questions  to  the  worker  who  knows 
the  individual  cases,  such  as :  Have  the  foreign-speaking  laborers, 
who  become  blind  as  a  result  of  dynamite  explosions  in  quarry- 
ing, been  suflSciently  instructed  in  their  o^vn  tongue  as  to  means 
of  protection  in  their  dangerous  trade  ?  We  look  forward  to  an- 
swers to  this  and  other  questions  before  another  year  is  passed. 
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The  conclusion  from  our  experience,  from  the  studies  at  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  from 
the  investigation  under  way  at  the  School  for  Social  Workers, 
is  that  \he  campaign  of  education  on  the  subject  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  should  be  pushed  in  every  way  5  and  that,  although 
there  may  be  need  of  further  legislation,  much  can  be  done, 
through  existing  statutes  and  agencies,  to  remove  the  danger  of 
needless  blindness.  The  people  must  be  informed,  but  even  more 
important  is  the  co-operation  of  those  individuals  and  boards  that 
are  responsible  for  the  guidance  of  the  people  in  matters  of  health 
and  safety.  In  this  connection  it  is  valuable  to  know  that  the 
following  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  have  contributed 
to  that  part  of  the  blind  population  which  is  still  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  at  least  146  young  people  who  are,  without  doubt, 
needlessly  blind  from  this  single  cause :  — 


Greater  Boston :  — 

Boston. 

Charlestown. 

Dorchester. 

East  Boston. 

Roxbury. 

South  Boston. 
Ashland. 
Attleborough. 
Braintree. 
Brockton. 
Cambridge. 
Chelsea. 
Cheshire. 
Clinton. 
Dover. 
Essex. 
Fall  River. 
Fitehburg. 
Florence. 
Framingham. 
Gardner. 


Gloucester. 

Greenwood. 

Hadley. 

Hamilton. 

Harwich. 

Haverhill. 

Holyoke. 

Housatonic. 

Hudson. 

Huntington. 

Lawrence. 

Leominster. 

Lynn. 

Maiden. 

Marblehead. 

Medway. 

Melrose. 

Milford. 

New  Bedford. 

Newburyport. 

Newton. 

North  Adams. 


Northbridge. 

North  Cambridge. 

Norwood. 

Orange. 

Revere. 

Rockland. 

Rockport. 

Salem. 

Saugus. 

South  Framingham. 

Springfield. 

Spencer. 

Swampscott. 

Taunton. 

Truro. 

Waltham. 

Webster. 

Wellesley. 

Weymouth. 

Winchester. 

Worcester.  .  . 

Worthing^on. 


Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  now  on  the  list  of  diseases  re- 
portable to  the  State  Board  of  Health;  yet  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  social  service  report  for  1908-09  shows  many  cases 
unreported,  and  coming  to  the  hospital  too  late.    Out  of  a  total 
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of  116  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  this  year,  they  report 
that:  6  are  totally  blind,  through  neglect  or  delay;  15  lost  one 
eye  each,  through  neglect  or  delay;  and  6  are  left  with  1  eye 
scarred.  All  of  these  bad  results  could  without  doubt  have  been 
avoided  by  prompt,  expert  medical  care. 

11.     Field  Work. 

As  shown  on  p.  8,  we  have  been  in  touch  this  year  with 
784  blind  persons,  scattered  in  179  cities  and  towns  beside 
greater  Boston.  Chiefly  through  the  added  help  of  Miss  San- 
bom,  we  have  been  able  to  extend  our  field  work  and  to  continue 
the  study  begun  in  1907  of  the  needs  of  children  not  in  special 
schools  for  the  blind. 

There  are  about  500  young  blind  persons  in  the  State  who  are 
twenty  years  of  age  and  under,  and  half  of  the  number  give  us 
comparatively  little  anxiety,  because  they  are  either  in  the  Per- 
kins School  or  provided  for  at  home.  The  only  question  which 
affects  the  group  as  a  whole  is  that,  as  the  compulsory  education 
law  is  not  enforced  in  regard  to  the  young  blind,  and  as  parents 
are  very  slow  to  send  even  the  normal  blind  child  away  from 
home,  there  are  serious  delays  in  beginning  the  education  of 
many  blind  children  in  this  State.  Miss  Sanborn  had  a  happy 
faculty  for  persuading  delaying  parents  to  come  and  see  the 
school  for  themselves,  and  of  showing  them  such  cheerful  pic- 
tures of  the  life  there  that  they  have  been  led  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  themselves ;  but  there  remains  for  other  parents  a  need 
of  more  forcible  measures.  The  other  half  of  the  young  blind 
population,  the  half  which  is  not  already  in  special  schools,  is 
made  up  of  a  group  of  cases  of  which  a  very  large  proportion 
seem,  with  our  present  resources,  to  defy  settlement.  Miss 
Sanborn  had,  during  the  last  three  months,  worked  over  83  of 
these  cases,  and  had  a  waiting  list  of  162  more.  The  list 
includes  those  who  need  to  be  followed  up  with  a  view  to 
application  to  Perkins  School,  the  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
at  Waverley  and  the  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies;  those  needing 
medical  care ;  and  the  large  group  of  cases  where  children  have 
too  much  sight  to  be  educated  as  blind,  and  too  little  for  suc- 
cessful education  in  the  public  schools.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  are  of  this  kind  of  problem.     (See  opposite  page.) 
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These  two  cases,  with  many  more,  suggest:  (1)  the  part 
played  by  eye  disablement  in  the  general  question  of  backward 
and  defective  children;  (2)  the  need  of  observation  classes, 
probably  of  an  observation  school,  for  children  with  disabled 
eyes. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  some  of  these  children  may, 
after  proper  relief  and  a  chance  to  "  catch  up,"  with  very  little 
special  attention,  be  returned  to  public  school.  So  varied,  how- 
ever, are  the  degrees  of  defect  and  co^ibinations  with  other 
defects  in  these  children,  that  only  a  sifting  place  for  observa- 
tion, experiment  and  continuous  supervision  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  situation.  Many  of  these  children  have 
bright  minds,  but  a  loss  of  all  or  part  of  their  education  in 
childhood  forces  them,  as  we  know  from  later  experience  with 
adults,  to  enter  that  group  of  low-wage  earners  and  semi-de- 
pendents who  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  material  over  which 
charitable  societies  are  working,  often  too  late  for  effective  re- 
sults. Their  education  is  of  course  part  of  the  larger  problem  of 
all  backward  and  defective  children ;  but  in  the  case  of  children 
where  eye  disablement  is  the  defect,  there  is  certainly  knowledge 
enough  of  conditions  and  experience  enough  behind  us  in  educa- 
tion of  the  young  blind  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  system 
for  the  closer  study  of  these  cases.  There  is  needed  the  co- 
operation both  of  schools  for  the  blind  and  of  the  public  schools 
to  accomplish  this. 

We  have  summarized  here  the  results  of  this  partly  completed 
special  study,  as  a  recognition  of  the  unusual  work  of  Miss 
Sanborn,  who  has  suddenly  died  during  the  days  of  the  writing 
of  this  report.  She  had  so  carefully  planned  and  so  thoroughly 
worked  out  her  material,  so  far  as  the  investigation  has  been 
carried,  as  to  make  a  foundation  in  method  for  future  work, 
and  to  establish  in  our  own  minds  the  points  we  have  outlined. 
More  than  this,  field  work  for  blind  children  in  this  State  will 
always  have  the  advantage  of  having  made  its  beginning  through 
a  worker  who  established  with  the  families  and  children  in  her 
care  a  rarely  beautiful  and  helpful  personal  relation. 
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///.    Employment  of  Women,  or  Horns  Work. 

We  have  to  report  this  year  general  progress  in  the  condition 
of  the  home  work  of  women,  which,  together  with  the  Manchester 
summer  salesroom  and  a  large  part  of  the  field  work  for  men  and 
women,  has  been  in  Miss  Band's  charge.  Seventy-three  women 
have  made  use  of  the  salesroom,  receiving  sums  varying  from 
$0.25  to  $130.23,  which,  with  sums  varying  from  $0.50  to 
$422.91,  paid  to  six  men  consignors,  make  a  total  of  $1,277.28 
paid  in  earnings  through  the  salesroom.  Further  development  of 
this  work  depends  upon  two  things :  (1)  an  increased  and  steady 
market ;  (2)  prompt,  first-class  work  from  consignors. 

We  have  this  year  made  several  experiments  in  connection 
with  our  field  work  in  trying  to  increase  sales.  We  asked  the 
co-operation  of  the  women's  clubs  of  the  State,  and  have  ar- 
ranged sales  and  exhibits  in  connection  with  club  meetings. 
While  the  general  interest  has  been  great  and  while  the  effort 
has  resulted  in  many  good  things,  the  financial  returns  in  pro- 
portion to  the  effort  have  not  been  satisfactory;  and  we  must 
renew  our  appeal,  and  our  reminder  that  these  useful  house- 
keeper's supplies,  well  made  by  our  workers  and  sold  at  market 
prices,  often  represent  the  only  possible  earnings  for  blind 
women  in  their  homes.  But  very  little  and  very  irregular  will 
be  the  money  they  earn,  unless  we  can  count  upon  a  large  num- 
ber of  regular,  yearly  orders  for  these  standard  goods.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  our  workers  need  the  work  not  only  for  occupation, 
but  in  order  that  they  may  contribute  to  their  own  support 

In  the  matter  of  prompt,  first-class  work,  we  cannot  change 
conditions  materially  until  we  can  arrange  to  have  some  of  those 
who  most  need  to  earn  working  in  groups  under  supervision, 
and  until  we  have  more  teachers  to  help  in  making  the  home 
work  more  educational  and  progressive. 

Moreover,  we  need  suggestions  regarding  new  processes  which 
may  be  done  without  sight.  We  have  met  with  two  during  the 
past  season,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  hope  that  they  may  lead 
to  other  suggestions.  One,  that  of  taping  elastics,  brings  a  slight 
income  throughout  the  year  to  a  blind  woman  in  her  home ;  the 
stuffing  of  dolls'  legs  gave  part-time  employment  to  one  of  our 
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workers  for  six  weeks  during  the  summer  past  at  the  Manchester 
salesroom. 

It  is  easy  to  forgejb  that,  after  all,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  blind  pass  their  lives  at  home,  and  that  it  is  a  rare  household 
which  gives  its  blind  member  an  active  part  in  daily  life.  One 
of  the  chief  aims  of  our  field  work  is  to  stimulate  and  aid  occu- 
pation of  the  blind  at  home,  and  as  a  reminder  to  all  we  devote 
a  page  to  illustrations  showing  some  of  our  blind  workers  at 
home.     (See  opposite  page.) 

LUCY  WEIGHT. 

Superintendent  of  Registration  and  Information. 


BUNS   W0RKZB3  AT   HOME. 


tniaa^  Uulls'  l.«tia. 


Balitag  ClilckenB. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Refobt    op    the    Supekintbndent    of    the    Industbiai. 

Depabtmeis^t. 

The  general  problems  concerning  the  various  industries  are 
fully  explained  in  the  body  of  the  commission's  report,  and  the 
results  of  the  workshops  are  given  in  the  financial  statement. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  add  a  more  detailed  report  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  industrial  department. 

However,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  applications  for 
advice  and  assistance  are  received  constantly  at  our  shops  from 
other  institutions  and  from  individuals  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  Not  only  do  these  inquiries  come  from  different 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  but  from  all  over  the  United  States; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  quite  as  many  appeals  for  help 
come  from  industrial  workers  for  the  seeing  as  from  workers  for 
the  blind.  The  commission  has  always  taken  the  attitude,  so 
long  as  these  requests  for  aid  do  not  infringe  too  greatly  upon 
the  time  of  the  staff,  that  every  possible  assistance  should  be 
given.  Our  blind  workers  also  take  pride  in  being  able  to 
demonstrate  work  which  warrants  the  attention  of  visitors  from 
different  parts  of  the  country.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we 
mention  the  fortnight's  visit  of  two  Sisters  from  St.  Joseph's 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  These  two  women 
worked  in  the  shops  every  day,  in  order  to  learn  all  they  could 
with  regard  to  weaving  for  the  blind,  and  their  daily  presence 
in  the  shops  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  our  workers.  At 
the  end  of  their  stay  we  helped  them  to  secure  and  equip  looms 
for  their  own  institution. 

Visitors  to  the  workshops,  salesroom  and  office  of  the  com- 
mission come  from  many  States.  During  the  past  twelve  months 
different  branches  of  the  commission's  work  have  been  inspected 
by  representatives  of  work  for  the  blind  from  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Bombay,  India ;  London,  Eng. ;  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  Montreal,  Can. ; 
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California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Michigan, 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Utah  and  the  State  of  Washington. 

While  the  commission  has  taken  a  practical  interest  in  the 
"  Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  as  mentioned  on  p.  21,  it  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  the  commission  has  derived  direct  benefit  from  this 
service.  For  example,  the  magazine  subscribes  to  one  of  the  best 
newspaper  clipping  bureaus,  and  information  about  work  for 
the  blind  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  constantly  comes  to 
hand.  In  addition  to  this  the  editor  is  in  frequent  correspond- 
ence with  the  men  and  women  who  are  responsible  for  work  for 
the  blind  all  over  the  world,  and  thus  new  experiments  or  devices 
brought  forward  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind  are 
early  known  to  the  Massachusetts  commission.  Hence  the  com- 
mission, by  co-operating  with  the  Massachusetts  association,  is 
securing  at  a  minimum  cost  information  with  regard  to  the  most 
approved  methods  for  rendering  assistance  to  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight. 

CHAELES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL, 

Superintendent,  IndttstricU  Department, 
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APPENDIX  C. 


Kepobt  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial 

Department. 

Workshops. 

During  the  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1909,  we  have  continued  to 
maintain  three  shops  (in  addition  to  the  plant  in  Cambridge) 
which  were  in  operation  previously,  namely:  in  Pittsfield,  at 
24  Dunham  Street;  in  Lowell,  at  98  Central  Street;  and  in 
Worcester,  at  194  Front  Street.  On  October  1  we  opened  a 
fourth  of  the  same  description,  in  Fall  Eiver,  at  801  North 
Main  Street. 

The  lines  of  work  carried  on  are :  the  re-seating  of  chairs,  in 
all  varieties  of  cane,  pith,  splint  and  rush;  the  renovating  of 
old,  or  the  making  of  new,  mattresses  and  cushions  (done  in 
all  the  shops)  ;  the  cobbling  of  shoes  (done  in  Pittsfield  and 
Lowell) ;  and  basket  making  and  cabinet  making  (done  in 
Pittsfield).  The  work  in  all  the  shops  is  chiefly  that  of  repair- 
ing or  renovating,  rather  than  of  manufacturing ;  and  no  stock 
of  finished  product,  worthy  the  name,  is  kept  on  hand.  As  a 
result,  these  local  shops  depend  directly,  and  almost  from  day 
to  day,  upon  the  patronage  of  their  communities.  Any  serious 
interruption  in  the  steady  influx  of  orders  necessarily  means 
the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  a  corresponding  number  of 
men.  Were  we  engaged  more  extensively  in  manufacturing, 
permitting  the  accumulation  of  finished  product,  this  would 
furnish  us  with  a  reservoir  of  opportunity  for  steady  employ- 
ment and  gradual  enlargement  of  our  working  force,  which  is 
now  unavailable.  We  can  furnish  our  men  with  the  opportunity 
and  facilities  for  work,  but  not  with  work  itself  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  except  as  we  have  the  continuous  support  and 
co-operation  of  the  public.  We  have  had  this  very  generously  in 
every  city,  but  we  need  its  continuance  and  its  expansion. 
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The  total  wages  paid  to  the  blind  in  these  shops  during  the 
year,  including  the  fixed  wages  to  the  foremen,  were :  Pittsfield, 
$2,163.72;  Lowell,  $1,335.03;  Worcester,  $849.96;  and  Fall 
Eiver  (two  months),  $135.89. 

Training. 

Training  has  been  furnished  during  the  year  to  37  indi- 
viduals, divided  as  follows,  in  several  instances  instruction  being 
given  in  more  than  one  trade  or  branch  of  a  trade:  in  broom 
making,  12 ;  in  cobbling,  10 ;  in  chair  seating,  (a)  hand-woven 
cane  6,  (6)  machine-woven  cane  webbing  3,  (c)  pith  and  splint 
4,  (d)  rush  2 ;  in  mattress  making,  2 ;  and  in  rug  weaving,  3. 
At  the  Perkins  Institution,  the  commission  paying  incidental 
expenses,  instruction  was  given  in  piano  tuning,  1;  in  cane 
seating,  2 ;  and  in  rush,  1.  In  addition,  instruction  in  telephone 
operating  was  furnished  to  3,  and  in  typesetting  to  1.  Of  the 
total  number  of  37,  19  have  successfully  finished  their  courses, 
and  have  become  proficient  in  their  respective  trades;  4  are 
still  in  training;  while  14  have  failed,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
to  become  proficient,  and  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  that 
particular  undertaking. 

Employment. 

A  preliminary  general  statement  will  serve  not  only  to  throw 
light  on  what  follows,  but  also  to  answer  many  questions  and 
suggestions  which  come  both  from  the  blind  and  from  their 
friends.  We  appreciate  these  suggestions,  and.  hope  that  they 
will  continue  to  reach  us;  but  it  should  be  understood  why 
they  may  not  always  bear  immediate  fruit. 

There  are  very  many  things  which  the  blind  can  do,  as  far 
as  achieving  the  process  is  concerned;  but  the  number  which 
may  be  carried  on  in  a  practical,  businesslike  fashion,  —  the 
number,  that  is,  at  which  there  is  any  chance  for  the  average 
blind  man  to  make  a  living  wage,  in  competition  with  seeing 
labor,  —  is  very  limited.  Again,  we  often  hear  of  individual 
blind  men,  apparently  of  average  type,  who  are  doing  extraor- 
dinary things,  and  their  example  is  a  tremendous  source  of 
encouragement  and  comfort  to  all  who  are  nonplussed  by  their 
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own  blindness;  but  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  because  one  blind 
man  has  done  a  certain  thing,  all  blind  men  can  do  likewise. 
Of  the  109  applicants  for  employment  received  this  year,  3 
have  been  placed  in  "outside"  positions;  25  employed  with 
ourselves  in  our  Cambridge  factory:  (a)  5  as  broom  makers 
(2  continued  from  last  year,  3  new  this  year)  ;  (&)  5  as  mop 
makers  (all  continued) ;  (c)  12  as  rug  weavers  (11  continued, 
1  new) ;  (d)  2  as  chair  seaters  (1  continued,  1  new)  ;  (e)  1  as 
cobbler  (new).  In  Pittsfield,  where  the  same  classification 
cannot  be  shown  in  a  practical  way,  as  almost  all  are  engaged 
in  more  than  one  process,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  comes  in,  we  have  employed  9  (7  continued,  2  new) ;  in 
Lowell,  10  (8  continued,  2  new)  ;  in  Worcester,  12  (5  continued, 
7  new) ;  and  in  Fall  Eiver,  6  (all  new).  In  Cambridge  and  at 
the  central  office,  in  various  miscellaneous  situations,  5(3  con- 
tinued, 2  new).  Of  the  remaining  39  on  the  list  of  applicants, 
4  needed  and  are  still  receiving  training ;  17  have  declined  such 
opportunities  as  we  had  to  offer  them,  either  of  work  or  of  train- 
ing preliminary  to  work;  and  18  have  as  yet  not  been  placed, 
some  because  of  lack  of  opportunity,  some  because  they  were 
individually  unsuited  to  anything  we  had  to  offer. 

Home  Industries. 

During  the  year  the  commission  has  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishing, or,  if  already  established,  to  the  fostering,  of  lines  of 
home  industry  in  the  cases  of  15  men,  many  of  whom  have 
benefited  in  more  than  one  way  and  on  several  occasions.  The 
applicants  have  included  piano  tuners,  chair  seaters,  cobblers, 
mattress  makers,  broom  makers  and  proprietors  of  small  com- 
mercial enterprises.  In  most  instances  each  individual  has 
figured  under  two  or  more  of  these  classifications.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  comimission  have  consisted  of:  (a)  loans  of 
equipment,  tools,  materials,  etc.,  in  8  cases  (exclusive  of  the 
continuance  of  loans  from  previous  years,  and  also  exclusive  of 
certain  classes  of  loans  not  particularly  calculated  to  contribute 
to  home  industrial  efforts,  in  this  present  sense,  such  as  loans 
of  typewriters  or  Braille  writers,  etc.)  ;  (b)  securing  increase 
of  patronage,  through  the  efforts  of  a  canvasser  to  enlist  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  local  community,  or  through 
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other  advertising  methods;  and  (c)  giving  information  and 
advice  of  more  than  a  passing  nature,  representing  to  the  office 
considerable  expenditure  of  time,  thought,  energy  and  money. 

MiscellaneoiLS  Efforts. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  much  time  and  energy  have 
been  consumed  by  a  wide  variety  of  miscellaneous  and  un- 
classifiable  efforts,  sometimes  contributing  much  to  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  for  whom  they  were  exerted,  at  other  times 
bearing  little  or  no  evident  fruit.  These  have  covered,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  classified :  (a)  information,  advice  and  inspira- 
tion to  self-confidence,  or  relief  from  depressing  environment, 
all  covering  a  great  variety  of  things  only  indirectly  connected 
with  industrial  or  employment  problems;  (b)  the  determining 
upon  suitable  or  supplementary  occupations,  in  deciding  which, 
home  conditions,  the  nature  of  the  locality  and  individuality 
had  carefully  to  be  studied;  (c)  the  furnishing  of  advice  witii 
regard  to  business  undertakings  and  methods,  the  assisting  of 
peddling  or  canvassing  enterprises,  by  helping  to  secure  a 
license,  a  suitable  stand,  a  desirable  line  of  goods,  etc. ;  (d)  the 
finding  or  recommending  of  suitable  boarding  places  for  ap- 
prentices and  workmen  away  from  home;  (e)  the  referring 
of  applicants  to  State  home  teachers  for  the  blind;  (/)  the 
finding  of  markets  for  their  products;  (g)  the  reference  to, 
and  conference  with,  various  other  agencies,  such  as  overseers 
of  the  poor,  associated  charities,  Massachusetts  Association  for 
the  Blind,  etc. 

CHARLES  W.   HOLMES, 

Deputy  Superintendent,  Industrial  Department. 
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Cost  of  General  Salesroo&is  and  Items  not  dihectlt  chargeable 

TO  ANY  Particular  Department. 

Salesroom  at  S8S  Boylston  Street  (transferred  to  Perkins  Institution  Sates- 

room  July  1, 1909). 

Cost  of  selling:  — 

Salaries  to  seeing, S433  11 

Blind  janitor  and  assistant, 197  64 

Rent  and  heat, 408  33 

Commissions  on  sales, 45  21 

General  expense  items, 278  48 

Discounts  on  merchandise, 28  38 

$1,391  15 
Less  surplus  merchandise  found  after  last  stock  taking,  28  93 

$1,362  22 
Received  from  general  appropriation  toward  maintenance,    .  622  61 

Net  cost  to  industrial  department, $739  61 

Account  of  sales  and  inventories:  — 

Sales  of  rugs, $1,166  05 

Sales  of  art  fabrics, 1,245  25 

Sales  of  mops,  etc., 42  73 

Total  stock  sales, $2,454  03 

Inventory  (at  retail  price)  Dec.  1,  1908, $4,379  25 

Additional  merchandise  found  after  stock  taking,  $28  93 

Finished  goods  received  from  Cambridge  shops 

to  June  30,  1909, 2,667  53 

2,696  46 

$7,075  71 
Less  stock  sold, 2,454  03 

Merchandise  turned  back  to  shops  in  July,       ....     $4,621  68 

Summer  Salesroom  at  Manchester,  Mass.  {open  July  to  September). 

Cost  of  selling:  — 

Salaries  to  seeing  assistants,^ $20  00 

Wages  to  blind  assistants, 34  46 

General  expense  items, 99  38 

Net  deficit  on  merchandise,' 7  62 

Cost  to  industrial  department, $161  46 

1  In  addition,  the  Home  Work  Salesroom  gave  the  services  of  its  clerk;  this  salary  is  not 
ehareod  to  the  industrial  department. 

*  Total  deficit  of  Industrial  Department  merchandise  is  18.82,  less  a  surplus  of  $1.20  on  home 
work  stock,  leaving  net  loss  to  Industrial  Department  as  $7.62. 
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Sales:  — 

Rugs, S88  00 

Art  fabrics, 205  45 

Mats, 20 

$293  65 

Home  work  stock  from  Boston  salesroom,        .       .       .       .        ^  236  03 
Home  work  products  (baskets,  stools,  knitted  goods),  received 
on  consignment, ^  171  25 

Total  sales, $700  93 

General  Expense  Account. 

Salaries,  —  seeing, $1,291  19 

Wages,  —  blind, 68  30 

Sundry  items, 217  13 

$1,576  62 
Add  net  cost  of  telephone  switchboard  service  for  all  depart- 
ments for  one  year, 497  89 

$2,074  51 

1  Not  InduBtml  Department  sales. 
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General  Summing-up  of  Results. 

Summary  of  Operations, 

Departments :  —  Net  Cort. 

Mop  shop; $3,053  83 

Rug  shop, 4,501  48 

Art  fabric  shop, 3,794  40 

Broom  shop, 1,849  42 

General  salesroom,                739  61 

Manchester  salesroom, 161  46 

General  expense  account, 2,074  51 

$16,174  71 
Less  interest  on  deposits,  and  cash  surplus  credited  to  profit 

and  loss  account, 27  91 

$16,146  80 

Add  depreciation  on  plants, 502  25 


$16,649  05 


Now  that  the  general  salesroom  has  been  closed, 
and  all  shop  products  turned  back  at  the  sell- 
ing price,  there  should  be  subtracted  the 
amounts  added  to  general  loss  of  operation  in 
1906-07  and  1907-08.  This  was  the  difference 
between  the  cost  and  retail  price  of  all  mer- 
chandise sent  to  the  salesroom  from  the  shops. 
This  difference  was  on  Dec.  1,  1908,  $858  69 

Subtract  merchandise  credit  from  Home  Work 
Department  this  year, 1  20 


857  49 


Jjeaving  net  cost  of  operation  for  the  year,       ....   $15,791  56 
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Condensed  Statement  of  Residts, 

Total  merchandise  cash  purchases, $23,215  16 

Total  cash  purchases  for  plants, 853  97 

Total  labor,  manufacturing  and  selling  expense,  .     25,512  08 

$49,581  21 
Total  stock  sales  for  the  year,      ....     $32,484  47 
Total  sales  of  plant  sundries,       ....  78  88 

Total  advertising  samples  distributed,  19  84 

$32,583  19 

Inventories;  — 
November  30,  1909,                      .     $21,447  55 
December  1,  1908,  ....       20,541  84 
Add  gain  in  inventories,  905  71 

Plants:  — 
November  30,  1909,                             $5,080  50 
December  1,  1908,  ....         4,807  66 
Add  gain  in  plants,  272  84 

33,761  74 

$15,819  47 
Less  interest  on  deposits,  etc., 27  91 

Net  cost  of  operation, $15,791  56 

Analysis  of  labor  and  selling  expense:  — 

Paid  to  blind:  — 

Labor, $10,240  53 

Commission  on  sales, 574  43 

Royalty  on  sales, 280  96 

Total  to  blind  persons, $11,095  92 

Paid  to  seeing:  — 

Labor, $7,542  51 

Commission  on  sales, 1,091  94 

8,634  45 

General  expense  items, 6,404  32 

$26,134  69 
Less  receipts  from  general  appropriation, 622  61 

$25,512  08 
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Financial  Condition,  Nov.  30,  1909. 

Assets. 
Accounts  receivable :  — 

General, S4,323  98 

Salesroom, 226  81 

Special,     ......         104  50 

$4,655  29 

Inventories :  — 

Goods  and  Raw       ^JKSt  Total. 

Hatflrial.  ^~*- 

Mop  shop,  .  $3,955  73  S2,803  16  S6,758  89 
Rug  shbp,  .  6,005  08  2,018  20  8,023  28 
Art  fabric  shop,  1,626  63  4,192  63  5,819  26 
Broom  shop,  .  691  87  149  84  841  71 
Janitors'  sup- 
plies, -  4  41  4  41 

21,447  55 


S12,279  31   S9,168  24 
Plants:  — 
Mop  shop. 
Rug  shop. 
Art  fabric  shop, 
Broom  shops. 

General  Salesroom  account, 
Manchester  Salesroom  account. 


$926  20 

1,322  15 

1,425  40 

472  60 

911  94 

22  21 


5,080  50 


$31,183  34 


Liabilities, 
Accounts  payable,      ......   $4,635  10 

Due  Industrial  and  Educational  Aid,  cash  accounts,     1,012  68 

5,647  78 


Net  assets  Nov.  30,  1909, $25,535  56 

Net  assets  Dec.  1,  1908, $21,327  12 

Capital  invested  1908-09:  — 
Appropriation  for  Industries,       ......   20,000  00 


$41,327  12 
Subtract  net  assets  Nov.  30,  1909, 25,535  56 


Leaving  net  cost  of  operation  for  the  year,  .  $15,791  56 

LENA  E.  MENDELSOHN, 

Deputy  Superintendent,  Industrial  Department, 
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APPENDIX   E. 


Movement  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Object.  —  To  study  the  direct  causes  of  preventable  blind- 
ness ;  to  initiate,  in  co-operation  and  consultation  with  n:\edical, 
charitable  and  health  authorities,  such  measures  as  may  seem 
desirable,  and  to  influence  public  opinion  to  the  end  that  in 
future  no  person  shall  needlessly  be  added  to  the  blind  popula- 
tion of  this  State. 

Promoted  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  in 
conference  with  the  following  persons :  — 

Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Bbackett,  Director,  School  for  Social  Workers,  Boston. 
Dr.  Farrar  Cobb,  Superintendent,  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and 

Ear  Infirmary. 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charity. 
Dr.  Robert    L.    DeNormandie,    Physician    to    Out-Patients,    Boston 

Lying-in  Hospital;  Assistant  in  Obstetrics, .Harvard  Medical  School. 
Dr.  George  S.  Derby,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Carney  Hospital. 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Durgin,  Chairman,  Board  of  Health,  Boston. 
Dr.  Elwood  T.  Easton,  Assistant  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Massachusetts 

Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 
Dr.  Theodore  W.  Glockbr,  Director  of  Research,  School  for  Social 

Workers. 
Mr.  Henry  Copley  Greene,  Field  Worker,  Movement  for  Prevention 

of  Blindness. 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Hartman,  Secretary,  Massachusetts  Civic  League. 
Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  Treasurer,  Massachusetts  Association  for 

Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind. 
Mrs.  Grace  Coleman  Lathrop,  Director,  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 

Bahies;  President,  Blind  Babies'  Aid  Society. 
Mr.  William  H.  Pear,  General  Agent,  Boston  Provident  Association. 
Mr.    Lehman    Pickert,    President,    Federation   of   Jewish    Charities, 

Boston. 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Putnam,  President,  Association  Charities  of  Boston; 

President,  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum. 
Dr.  Anna  G.  Richardson,  Visiting  Surgeon,  Vincent  Memorial  Host 

pital. 
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Dr.  Mark  W.  Richardson,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr.  Mn/roN  J.  Rosenau,  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Dr.  David  D.  Scannbll,  Member,  Boston  School  Committee. 

Dr.  John  P.  Sutherland,  Dean,  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  David  F.  Tilley,  President,  Particular  Council,  Society  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  Boston. 

Dr.  Oliver  F.  Wadsworth,  Chairman,  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  'Ho  consider  what  measures  should 
be  taken  by  the  society  to  prevent  the  occurrence  and  secure  the 
prompt  and  effective  treatment  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum." 

Dr.  ELenry  p.  Walgott,  Chairman,  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Henry  Wessuno,  President,  Catholic  Federation  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston. 

Prof.  Charles-E.  A.  Winslow,  Department  of  Biology,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


Acts  of  190d,  Ohap.  888. 

An  Act  belativb  to  compulsory  education. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  one  of  chapter  forty-four  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by 
section  one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  five,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "dollars,"  in  the  thirty-third  line,  the  words:  —  provided, 
however,  that  no  physical  or  mental  condition  which  is  capable  of  cor- 
rection, or  which  renders  the  child  a  fit  subject  for  special  instruction 
at  public  charge  in  institutions  other  than  the  public  day  schools,  shall 
avail  as  a  defence  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  that  the  defendant  has  employed  all  reasonable 
measures  for  the  correction  of  the  condition,  or  the  suitable  instruction 
of  the  child,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  —  Section  1,  Every  child 
between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  every  child  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language,  shall  attend  some  public  day  school 
in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  during  the  entire  time  the  public 
day  schools  are  in  session,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  to  children, 
places  of  attendance  and  schools  as  are  provided  for  in  section  three 
of  chapter  forty-two  and  sections  three,  five  and  six  of  this  chapter. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  or,  if  there  is  no  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  school  committee,  or  teachers  acting  under  authority  of  said 
superintendent  or  committee,  may  excuse  cases  of  necessary  absence. 
The  attendance  of  a  child  upon  a  public  day  school  shall  not  be  re- 
quired if  he  has  attended  for  a  like  period  of  time  a  private  day  school 
approved  by  the  school  committee  of  such  city  or  town  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  following  section,  or  if  he  has  been  other- 
wise instructed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  the  branches  of  learning  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  if  he  has  already 
acquired  such  branches  of  learning,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condi- 
tion is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable. 
Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  as  described  in  this 
section  shall  cause  him  to  attend  school  as  herein  required;  and  if  he 
fails  for  five  day  sessions  or  ten  half  day  sessions  within  any  period 
of  six  months  while  under  such  control  to  cause  such  child,  whose 
physical  or  mental  condition  is  not  such  as  to  render  his  attendance 
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at  school  harmful  or  impracticable,  so  to  attend  school,  he  shall,  upon 
complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars :  provided,  however,  that  no  physi- 
cal or  mental  condition  which  is  capable  of  correction,  or  which  renders 
the  child  a  fit  subject  for  special  instruction  at  public  charge  in  insti- 
tutions qther  than  the  public  day  schools,  shall  avail  as  a  defence  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  defendant  has  employed  all  reasonable  measures  for  the  correction 
of  the  -condition,  or  the  suitable  instruction  of  the  child.  Whoever 
induces  or  attempts  to  induce  a  child  to  absent  himself  unlawfully  from 
school,  or  employs  or  harbors  a  child  who,  while  school  is  in  session, 
is  absent  unlawfully  from  school  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  fifty  dollars.     [Approved  May  11,  1906. 
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APPENDIX  G. 


Massachusetts  Industeies  fob  the  Blind,  383  Botlston 

Steeet,  Boston. 

The  salesroom  offers  the  following  home  and  shop  products 
of  the  blind :  — 

Fob  the  Comfort  and  Sanitation  of  the  House. 

McUtresses.  —  Orders  for  manufacturing  and  renovating  mattresses 
and  pillows  of  all  kinds. 

Mops.  —  "  Wundermops,"  wet  and  dry,  varying  weights  and  lengths, 
with  or  without  handles;  sold  at  all  large  stores. 

Cleaning  Cloths.  —  Dish  cloths  of  crash  and  netting;  cleaning  sets 
of  honeycomb,  domet  and  silk  crash;  canton  flannel  for  silver;  broom 
covers,  plain  and  with  ruffles;  bleached  and  unbleached  ironing-board 
covers  and  dusters. 

General  Housekeepers'  Supplies.  —  Aprons ;  jelly  bags  and  ice  bags ; 
face  cloths,  knitted  and  of  Turkish  towellings;  holders,  takers  and  pro- 
tection sleeves;  towels,  —  glass,  crash,  twilled  crash,  buck  and  roller. 

Be-seating  of  Chairs.  —  Re-seating  of  every  kind  of  chair,  in  cane, 
pith,  splint  and  rush. 

For  House  Furnishings. 

Cambridge  Bugs.  —  Sold  by  representative  houses  in  Boston,  Spring- 
field, Worcester,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  other 
cities. 

Handrwoven  Art  Fabrics.  —  Of  distinctive  design  and  beautiful 
colors;  sofa  pillows;  bed  spreads;  screen  panels;  covers  for  books, 
couches  and  tables;  luncheon  sets;  portieres,  window  hangings  and 
scarfs  of  all  kinds;  opera  and  sewing  bags;  aprons;  dress  and  shirt- 
waist patterns;  belts,  card-cases,  etc. 

Baskets.  —  Waste  baskets,  garden  baskets,  trays,  etc. 

For  Warmth  and  Wear. 

Knitted  and  Crocheted  Articles.  —  Including  baby  blankets,  bath 
mats,  bed  shoes  and  socks,  gloves,  helmets  (for  winter  sports  or  sleeping 
out  of  doors),  baby  jackets,  mittens  of  all  kinds,  shawls,  sweaters  and 
tights. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS HOSPITAL  SCHOOL. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council, 

The  trustees  are  able  to  report  an  additional  year  of  successful 
conduct  of  the  institution.  As  will  be  remembered,  the  original 
grant  of  the  State  was  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
for  the  care,  treatment  and  education  of  300  crippled  and  de- 
formed children.  Two  years  ago  buildings  were  completed  for 
the  inmiediate  care  of  150  children,  with  plans  for  future  en- 
largement to  accommodate  the  full  complement  as  the  number 
of  applications  for  admission  increased.  It  is  especially  grati- 
fying that  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  the  number  of 
applications  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that,  although  the 
school  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time,  it  is  now  necessary 
to  add  to  the  number  of  buildings,  and  it  is  expected  that  soon 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  full  number,  —  300. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  penal  institutions,  in  blind 
asylums,  in  reformatories  or  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
epileptic,  the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded,  the  demand  for 
accommodation  and  care  of  the  inmates  is  urgent  and  propor- 
tionate to  the  increase  in  population.  The  relatives  are  anxious 
to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  individuals  so  afflicted,  as  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  proper  nurture  or  the  discipline  cannot  be  fur- 
nished at  home.  In  the  case  of  cripples,  however,  the  situation 
is  different.  In  the  majority  of  instances  some  provision  can 
be  made  at  home  for  the  nurture  of  such  cases,  except  in  a  period 
of  acute  suffering,  which  can  be  relieved  at  the  different  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  State.  The  education  of  such  children 
not  appearing  to  be  an  urgent  matter,  it  is  deferred  by  the 
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parents  or  relatives.  The  children  are  unable  to  attend  the 
ordinary  school,  the  parents  are  unable  to  provide  private  in- 
struction, and  the  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
This  has  been  shown  by  the  large  number  of  illiterates  among 
the  older  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital School.  Such  neglect  of  early  education  is  prejudicial  to 
the  child's  future  and  is  an  economical  injury  to  the  State. 
Thoughtful  and  devoted  parents  are  unwilling  to  place  a  child, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  in  a  State  institution  unless 
it  is  clear  that  the  instruction  given  will  be  good,  and  that  the 
child  will  receive  such  care  as  to  make  him  contented  and  happy. 
Apart  from  a  certain  number  of  almshouse  cases,  the  growth  in 
such  an  institution  will  depend  upon  an  increasing  confidence 
throughout  the  State  in  the  excellence  of  the  provision  for  the 
education  and  care  of  such  children,  and  from  the  evident  con- 
tentment and  happiness  of  the  children  placed  in  the  school. 

The  increasing  number  of  applicants  for  admission  since  the 
institution  has  been  opened  is  sufficient  evidence  not  only  of  the 
need  of  an  institution  of  the  sort  but  of  the  success  of  its  man- 
agement. 

The  trustees  are  able  to  report  a  remarkable  condition  of  good 
health  among  the  children  during  the  past  year,  with  great  im- 
provement in  the  physical  condition  of  all.  In  some  instances 
there  has  been  restoration  to  nearly  normal  conditions,  where 
previous  treatment  and  care,  without  the  aid  of  the  best  environ- 
ment, had  proved  of  little  assistance.  Fresh  air  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  care  and  of  the  surroundings  have  made  the  measures 
of  cure  undertaken  more  successful  than  similar  methods  of 
treatment  under  less  favorable  conditions. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  not  only  been  exceUent,  but  it 
has  been  better  than  that  ordinarily  existing  in  the  average  pri- 
vate home.  This  health  record  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
exercise  of  care  as  to  diet,  the  regulation  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  children,  the  excellent  situation  of  the  institution,  and  by 
the  provision  for  all  the  children  for  absolute  outdoor  life,  the 
encouragement  of  outdoor  play,  and  by  such  arrangements  in 
the  dormitories  as  provide  for  absolutely  fresh  air,  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day. 
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In  the  outdoor  treatment  of  enfeebled  children,  care  is  neces- 
sary that  proper  clothing  is  furnished  at  night  and  a  warm  room 
provided  during  the  hours  of  dressing  and  undressing.  Patients 
in  many  instances  coming  from  a  shut-in  life  need  to  become 
gradually  accustomed  to  a  more  out-of-door  life ;  but  with  proper 
precautions  the  out-of-door  treatment  has  proved  to  be  of  great 
value  in  promoting  the  health  of  the  children. 

The  continued  good  health  of  the  children  of  the  hospital 
school  has  been  a  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  record  of  the 
institution.  The  housing  of  a  large  number  of  children  in  an 
institution  is  not  infrequently  attended  not  only  by  epidemics 
of  the  diseases  common  to  children,  but  also  by  some  impairment 
of  their  physical  condition.  Institution  children,  though  usu- 
ally in  better  health  than  slum  children,  are  often  less  well  than 
those  carefully  looked  after  in  private  homes. 

In  the  hospital  school  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  provide  for 
education  but  also  to  furnish  such  surroundings  and  treatment 
as  will  contribute  to  the  best  possible  physical  state  of  each  child. 
That  the  attempts  in  this  direction  have  been  satisfactory  during 
the  past  two  years  is  shown  by  the  rapid  and  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  general  condition  of  the  children  immediately  fol- 
lowing their  entrance  into  the  institution,  and  their  continued 
excellent  health.  This  has  been  shown  in  recorded  increase  in 
weight,  and  in  the  diminution  of  pallor,  with  increased  per- 
centage of  hsemoglobin.  In  many  instances  there  has  been  an 
entire  disappearance,  without  treatment,  of  enlarged  tonsils  and 
adenoid  growths,  though  so  large  on  entrance  as  apparently  to 
demand  operative  interference. 

That  children  should  be  kept  free  from  digestive  disturbances 
might  be  expected  in  a  properly  conducted  institution,  but  for 
two  years  practically  an  entire  absence  of  common  colds  among 
nearly  100  children,  although  exposed  to  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  rigor  of  a  New  England  climate,  deserves  com- 
ment. 

The  problem  of  education  of  the  children  in  the  hospital  school 
is  a  somewhat  complex  one.  The  children  .placed  in  the  school 
are  suffering  from  different  degrees  of  disability.  Some  are 
absolutely  illiterate,  although  they  may  be  of  an  age  and  from 
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homes  in  which  reading  and  writing  with  proficiency  are  to  be 
expected.  Others  have  received  some  education,  but  are  without 
adequate  discipline  as  to  the  necessary  concentration  and  ability 
to  work  which  are  required  in  a  school  curriculum.  In  a  few 
the  mental  processes  are  torpid  from  the  years  of  suffering  and 
disability  and  the  necessary  deprivation  of  the  ordinary  mental 
stimulus  of  childhood,  while  others  have  an  unusual  mental 
acuteness,  which  needs  direction  and  training.  In  some  the 
physical  condition  of  the  child  is  such  that  but  little  instruction 
is  advisable,  while  in  others,  although  the  health  may  be  excel- 
lent, the  physical  disabilities  have  prevented  proper  education 
merely  from  the  patient's  inability  to  walk  to  places  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  plan  adopted  at  the  hospital  school  is  to  give  to  all  the 
children  the  necessary  elementary  instruction,  classifying  as  far 
as  possible  such  cases  as  can  stand  a  proper  amount  of  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  those  in  which  but  little  school  discipline  can  be 
borne,  furnishing  to  the  latter  the  best  hospital  care  and  nursing. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  work,  attention  is  paid  to 
the  development  of  the  physique  by  outdoor  sports  and  exercise, 
as  well  as  by  an  almost  fresh-air  and  outdoor  life.  With  unu- 
sually good  facilities  for  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  at  all  times, 
night  as  well  as  day,  the  children  under  protection  are  given 
practically  an  out-of-door  existence  day  and  night. 

For  educational  purposes  the  children  are,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  school  work,  given  opportunity  to  progress  from  man- 
ual training  to  light,  practical,  applied  work  of  a  lighter  sort,  — 
carpentering,  sewing,  gardening,  etc.  An  excellent  garden  for 
the  raising  of  vegetables  and  flowers  has,  during  the  past  spring, 
summer  and  early  autumn,  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
children.  From  both  the  health  and  educational  points  of  view 
there  have  been  beneficial  results. 

In  addition  to  these  methods  of  instruction,  which  are  of 
proved  value  in  other  educational  institutions,  the  hospital 
school  needs  also  special  vocational  training  of  a  thoroughly  de- 
veloped character.  The  demands  in  this  direction  have  not  been 
urgent  at  the  institution  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, but  it  is  evident  that  if  the  work  of  the  institution  is 
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carried  out  successfully,  as  the  children  are  to  be  graduated, 
there  will  be  a  need  of  some  arrangement  for  the  suitable  estab- 
lishment of  crippled  children  in  bread-winning  occupations. 
There  should  be  special  vocational  training,  suited  both  to  the 
special  physical  condition  of  the  children  and  their  particular 
defects,  and  adapted  to  the  labor  demand  in  the  State  for  work 
of  this  class.  Children  who  are  maimed  are  rarely  able  to  obtain 
bread-winning  occupations  by  their  own  efforts,  as  they  are 
handicapped  by  their  disabilities.  If,  however,  an  agency 
exists  which  will  be  responsible  for  skilled  labor  suited  to  certain 
classes  of  work,  and  equipped  to  furnish  such,  adapted  to  the 
labor  demand  of  a  varied  market,  not  only  will  cripples  be 
helped,  but  special  lines  of  industry  with  their  particular  needs 
will  be  furnished,  with  specially  trained  help. 

A  paralyzed  woman,  well  trained  in  sewing,  may  be  capable 
of  furnishing  work  of  the  best  grade,  but  she  may  be  unable  to 
seek  or  to  find  employment  on  account  of  her  disability  to  find 
a  market  for  her  skill.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  determine 
what  in  this  State  are  the  labor  demands  which  can  be  met  by 
specially  trained  cripples,  and  to  furnish  vocational  training  to 
meet  these  demands,  the  State  institution  providing  an  agency 
not  only  for  special  training  but  for  bringing  the  laborer  of  this 
class  to  the  special  labor  market. 

In  work  of  this  sort,  which  is  manifestly  of  value  from  a  char- 
itable as  well  as  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  there  are  few 
existing  institutions.  The  most  notable  of  these  are  established 
in  foreign  countries,  in  which  the  labor  and  market  conditions 
differ  so  materially  from  those  which  exist  with  us  that  they 
can  serve  more  as  examples  of  excellent  work  than  as  models  to 
be  copied. 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  determine 
in  what  industries  employment  can  be  obtained  for  cripples  of 
different  degrees  of  disability,  and  what  vocational  training  will 
in  the  future  be  most  advisable  in  this  State  institution.  It  is 
evident  that  the  problem  is  one  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
solved  only  after  several  years  of  investigation  and  experience. 

The  trustees  regret  that  Dr.  Morrison  has  been  obliged  to 
sever  his  connection  with  the  Board.     After  several  years  of 
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active  service  in  the  establishment  of  the  hospital,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  devote  his  attention  to  other  duties.  The  Board  is 
most  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Baylies. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  is  hereto  annexed  and  made 
a  part  of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  H.  BRADFORD. 
LEONARD  W.  ROSS. 
ALFRED  S.  PINKERTON. 
WILLIAM  F.  FITZGERALD. 
WALTER  C.  BAYLIES. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School. 

I  hereby  submit  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Hospital  School,  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1909. 

There  were  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year  140 
children,  —  90  boys  and  50  girls.  There  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  87,  —  60  boys  and  27  girls.  There  have  been  87 
new  admissions,  —  54  boys,  33  girls  and  1  boy  returned  from 
visit  of  1908.  The  whole  number  under  treatment  during  the 
year  was,  therefore,  175.  Thirty-one  children  were  discharged, 
of  whom  21  were  boys  and  10  girls.  Two  boys  are  out  on  visits 
and  2  boys  have  died.  The  maximum  number  at  any  one  time 
was  140,  the  minimum  86  and  the  daily  average  number  117.59. 
The  support  of  the  children  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  as  follows:  2  private,  18  State  minor  wards,  49  State,  71 
town  or  city. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  admissions  during  the  past 
year  have  been  recoverable  or  improvable  cases,  in  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  utter  hopelessness  of  many  who  were  numbered 
among  our  first  admissions.  All  the  children  admitted  were 
more  or  less  anemic  and  debilitated;  60,  or  69  per  cent.,  re- 
quired crutches,  braces  or  support  of  some  kind;  15  wore  plaster 
of  Paris  jackets  or  splints,  and  6  were  confined  to  wheel  chairs. 
There  were  9  cases  of  spastic  and  13  of  infantile  paralysis. 
Forty-three  were  suffering  from  some  tuberculous  invasion  of  the 
bones,  of  whom  23  required  surgical  dressings.  Seven  children 
received  during  the  past  year  were  found  to  be  deficient  men- 
tally, and  but  for  their  physical  disabilities  would  probably  be 
regarded  as  suitable  for  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  such  cases  will  continue  to  be  sent  to  this  insti- 
tution, because  of  the  difficulty  in  determining  before  admission 
whether  the  mental  enfeeblement  is  inherent  or  due  to  the  abnor- 
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mal  euvironmeut  and  necessarily  shut-in  life  of  a  crippled 
child.  In  children,  physical  frailty  is  more  apparent  than  the 
mental,  which  is  often  excused  or  overlooked. 

Under  our  present  law  it  is  not  possible,  and  as  a  public  chari- 
table institution  not  practicable,  to  attempt  to  limit  our  function 
to  the  education  and  treatment  of  the  most  promising  cases,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  requiring  mere  protection  and  care;  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  that  the  interests  of  the 
brighter  children  should  not  be  imperiled  by  too  dose  contact 
with  those  less  capable  of  improvement.  The  buildings  now 
under  construction  will  make  it  possible  to  classify  according  to 
mental  condition,  age,  sex  and  physical  disability,  —  factors 
which  are  indispensable  to  efficiency  in  the  care  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  children. 

Of  the  31  cases  discharged,  13  could  be  properly  cared  for  at 
home  and  were  able  to  attend  the  public  school ;  10  bedridden, 
mentally  deficient  and  other  chronic  cases  had  parents  who  were 
willing  to  care  for  them  when  they  learned  that  no  improvement 
could  be  expected;  1  was  removed  by  order  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor,  who  denied  liability  for  support;  1  nineteen-year-old 
boy,  taken  for  observation,  was  advised  to  leave  on  account  of 
homesickness ;  1  ran  away,  was  returned,  and  was  immediately 
dismissed  as  undesirable ;  2  accompanied  their  parents  to  other 
States,  and  3  were  taken  by  their  mothers,  against  advice. 

Of  the  2  children  who  died,  1  congenitally  deformed  boy, 
having  neither  arms  nor  legs,  developed  an  acute  gastro-enteritis ; 
the  other  had  tuberculosis  of  the  pelvis,  of  long  standing. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  what  a  great  change  takes  place  in  the 
health  of  the  children  after  a  few  months  of  generous,  well-regu- 
lated diet,  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  a  careful  medical  guar- 
dianship. They  come  in  weak,  anemic  and  comparatively  non- 
resistant  to  disease,  and  the  results  are  extraordinary,  though 
obtained  by  the  simplest  and  most  natural  hygienic  methods. 

The  unrestricted  opportunity  to  go  out  of  doors  at  all  times 
of  day,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  even  during  the  winter  months, 
causes  a  loss  of  heat  and  burning  an  increased  amount  of  fuel, 
but  the  investment  is  profitable,  for  the  children  are  kept  well. 

The  children  have  frequently  been  visited  by  their  parents  and 
friends.    Fifty-four  cases  were  allowed  to  go  home  on  visit,  and 
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there  has  been  no  lack  of  exposure  to  the  usual  sources  of  con- 
tagion ;  but  we  have  fortunately  been  free  from  contagious  dis- 
eases during  the  year. 

Our  freedom  from  tonsilitis,  croup,  catarrhal  colds  and  allied 
conditions,  I  attribute  not  alone  to  the  fact  that  the  children  are 
breathing'  pure  outdoor  air  day  and  night,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  vascular  changes,  produced  by  exposure  to  dampness  and 
extremes  in  temperature,  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
rational  arrangement  of  our  direct  heat  and  ventilation.  Our 
dormitories  are  practically  outdoor  pavilions,  except  when  they 
are  closed  and  heated  for  a  short  time  in  the  evening  when  the 
children  are  put  to  bed  and  in  the  morning  when  they  are  being 
dressed  for  the  day.  Even  during  the  hours  of  sleep  the  little 
patients  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  nurse,  who  is  kept 
busy  tucking  them  into  bed,  attending  to  ones  who  are  untidy 
and  regulating  the  ventilators  to  the  atmospheric  conditions. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  our  educational  work,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  our  children  are  not  able  to  bear  the  strain 
of  study  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
made  to  fit  any  established  pedagogical  custom  or  class  routine. 
A  fifteen-year-old  boy  who  has  never  been  able  to  attend  school, 
for  example,  will  advance  much  more  rapidly  in  some  Subjects 
than  the  child  of  eight,  with  whom  he  may  be  properly  classified 
in  certain  other  branches  of  study. 

We  have  had  a  most  successful  school  year.  The  work  under- 
taken last  year  has  been  greatly  developed  and  amplified,  with 
a  view  to  getting  the  children  well  enough  grounded  in  the 
elementary  branches,  of  which  most  were  sadly  ignorant  when 
admitted,  to  begin  a  vocational  training.  A  few  of  our  pupils, 
especially  those  who  have  been  here  a  year  or  more,  have  already 
acquired  a  good  ground  work  and  are  prepared  to  profit  by  such 
training. 

The  oldest  pupil  received  during  the  year  was  nineteen,  the 
youngest  three,  the  average  age  being  eight  years.  Many  of 
these  children  had  never  attended  school,  and  all  were  behind 
normal  children  of  the  same  age.  The  majority  of  our  pupils 
have  been  able  to  attend  school  on  an  average  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  daily,  and  have  received  instruction  in  kindergarten  and 
first-grade  work,  reading,  writing,  spelling,   arithmetic,  geog- 
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raphy,  history,  language,  drawing,  nature  studies  and  music, 
according  to  their  individual  requirements.  The  exceptional 
progress  made  by  many  is  the  best  proof  of  the  efficiency  and 
thoroughness  with  which  the  instruction  has  been  given.  Some 
of  the  boys  who  have  received  instruction  in  sloyd  are  now  pro- 
ducing many  useful  articles  for  the  institution,  and  our  new 
industrial  building,  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  a  few 
months,  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  still  further  demonstrate 
the  value  of  sloyd  and  manual  training.  It  is  gratifying  to  re- 
port the  surprising  degree  of  proficiency  which  has  been  attained 
by  the  sewing  classes.  Only  6  of  the  32  sewing  class  pupils 
knew  how  to  sew  when  admitted.  They  are  now  not  only  in- 
genious in  the  art  of  mending  and  darning  the  great  variety  of 
garments  which  pass  through  the  sewing  department,  but  some 
of  the  older  girls  are  skillful  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and 
the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  Three  thousand  and  sixty  pairs 
of  stockings  have  been  darned,  3,984  garments  mended,  180 
blankets  and  30  rubber  sheets  hemmed,  and  the  following  articles 
manufactured  in  the  sewing  room  during  the  year:  112  night 
shirts,  44  aprons,  24  blouses,  48  petticoats,  50  roller  towels,  355 
hand  towels,  277  pillow  cases,  135  bibs,  84  draw  sheets,  40  pairs 
of  drawers,  24  frame  covers,  30  perineal  bands,  6  brace  aprons, 
90  stocking  extensions,  10  sanitary  belts,  2  dressing  gowns. 

The  regular  chorus  singing  under  the  voluntary  leadership 
of  resident  officers,  as  well  as  the  two  religious  services  which 
have  been  held  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year  under  the 
direction  of  the  ministers  of  the  several  Canton  churches,  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  all. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Morse,  four  classes 
have  been  organized  for  the  systematic  study  of  music  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  school  curriculum. 

Instruction  has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  the  class  rooms, 
but  in  every  department  children  whose  health  would  permit 
have  been  encouraged  to  assist  in  the  regular  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. Before  admission  many  were  evidently  taught  to  regard 
themselves  as  objects  of  pity,  and  actually  believed  they  were 
incapable  of  even  assisting  themselves.  This  practical  instruc- 
tion in  useful  work,  with  employees  sincerely  interested  in  the 
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duties  assigned  to  them,  teaches  the  value  of  time  and  labor,  the 
importance  of  a  general  education  to  support  any  special 
branches  to  be  followed  later,  and  also,  particularly,  straightens 
any  crippled  intellect  for  which  a  crippled  body  is  responsible. 
Another  compensation  along  with  the  work  which  has  enabled 
our  children  to  almost  forget  their  infirmities  and  start  on  the 
road  to  self-reliance  and  self-direction  has  been  the  various 
athletic  sports  enjoyed  during  the  year.  All  regular  holidays 
have  been  suitably  observed,  and  a  number  of  entertainments 
have  been  presented  by  pupils  of  the  higher  grades. 

The  institution  is  indebted  to  Eev.  Bradley  Gilman,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Herford  Club  and  other  kind  friends  for  illustrated 
lectures  and  recitals,  which  have  been  much  enjoyed. 

Maintenance  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to  $36,385.96, 
or  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $5.93,  —  a  decrease  over  last  year 
of  $4.11. 

The  infirmary,  cottage  and  industrial  buildings  now  under 
construction  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  spring.  All  of 
the  work  of  heating,  lighting  and  plumbing  in  these  three  build- 
ings  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  our  engineer,  Mr. 
Cummings. 

The  filtration  beds  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  which  were 
begun  as  soon  as  the  ground  could  be  broken  in  the  spring, 
were  completed  in  May  and  are  giving  satisfaction.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  they  are  adequate  to  provide  for  30,000  gallons  of 
sewage  per  day. 

A  resident  carpenter  and  a  painter  have  been  employed  a 
greater  portion  of  the  year  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair  and  to 
do  some  new  work  of  a  simple  kind,  chief  of  which  was  the  build- 
ing of  a  small  shop  which  can  be  used  for  the  storage  of  paints 
and  combustible  materials  when  the  industrial  building  is  com- 
pleted. 

If  the  land  which  has  been  cleared  of  brush  and  ploughed 
this  fall  is  put  imder  cultivation,  as  it  should  be  in  the  spring, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  erect  a  barn  before  another  winter  for  the 
storage  of  produce,  farm  machinery  and  tools.  About  twenty 
acres  are  now  ready  for  cultivation,  and  with  the  goats  to 
browse  and  fertilize  and  the  oxen  to  plough,  practically  all  the 
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land  west  of  the  buildings  will  be  cleared  the  coming  year,  —  a 
much  larger  area  than  was  at  first  thought  possible  in  so  short 
a  period. 

On  May  10,  Miss  Charlotte  W.  Hackett,  who  had  been  a 
most  faithful  assistant  for  eleven  months,  resigned  her  position 
as  housekeeper,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Miss  Harriet  R. 
Burwell  was  appointed  to  succeed  her.  Dr.  Ora  G.  Daniels 
was  appointed  assistant  physician  in  October,  in  succession  to 
Dr.  Alfred  A.  Fenton,  who  resigned  to  enter  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Dr.  Fenton  was  a  well-informed  physician, 
and  his  service  of  fourteen  months  won  him  many  friends  who 
wish  him  success  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor. 

The  institution  is  under  renewed  obligation  to  many  friends, 
including  the  trustees,  who  have  made  gifts,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  two  valuable  carriages  and  a  set  of  double  har- 
nesses. A  great  variety  of  carefully  selected  toys,  books  and 
games  were  received  for  our  Christmas  tree.  To  all  these,  a^d 
to  the  kind  thoughtfulness  of  residents  of  the  town  for  such 
remembrances  as  automobile  rides,  flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  grateful 
acknowledgment  is  made. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  the  loyal  and  efficient  corps  of  assistants, 
whose  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  institution  is  heartily 
appreciated. 

For  the  advice,  confidence  and  support  of  the  trustees  in  the 
management  of  the  institution  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  E.   FISH, 

Superintendent, 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Crippled  and  deformed  children  of  the  Commonwealth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  who  are  mentally  competent 
to  attend  the  public  schools,  are  eligible  for  admission. 

Feeble-minded  and  epileptic  children  will  not  be  received. 

Payments  for  the  board  of  private  patients  must  be  made  in 
advance,  unless  sufficient  surety  therefor  is  given. 

The  institution  is  located  on  Bandolph  Street  in  the  town 
of  Canton,  about  one-eighth  mile  from  the  Blue  Hill  Street 
Railway  and  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Canton  and  Canton 
Jimction  stations  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad. 

Post-office  address,  Canton,  Mass. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 


NATrvrrr  and  Parentage  op  Children  admitted. 


BntTHPLACB. 


Patient. 

Father. 

66 

19 

6 

5 

5 

6 

77 

30 

^ 

1 

— 

1 

— 

5 

— 

3 

— 

16 

3 

6 

— 

5 

— 

1 

5 

8 

Mother. 


Massachusetts, 

Other  New  England  States, 

Other  States,  . 


Total  native, 

Other  countries: 
Austria,  . 
Canada,  . 
England, 
Germany, 
Ireland,  . 
Italy, 

Newfoundland, 
Portugal, 
Russia,   . 


19 
2 
4 


25 


1 
1 
5 
4 
18 
6 
5 
1 
7 
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NATivnT  AND  Parentage  of  Children  aduittbd — Concluded. 


BntTHPLACI. 

PatleDt. 

FBther. 

Mother. 

Sweden, 

Syria, 

Western  Islands, 

1 

2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

Total  foreign,    . 
Unknown, 

9 
1 

51 
6 

52 
10 

Totals, 

87 

87 

87 

Disability  on  Admission. 


ToteK 


Amputation  of  both  l^;s  below  knees, 

Amputation  of  foot  and  arm, 

Amputation  of  left  arm, 

Amputation  of  left  leg  below  knee. 

Amputation  of  the  middle  of  the  thigh  and  club 

foot,      ...... 

Chronic  osteo-myelitis, 

Congenital  amputation  of  forearms  and  legs. 

Congenital  club  feet,  .... 

Deformity  of  arm  and  neck  from  bums. 
Deformity  following  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip. 
Deformity  following  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip 

and  spine,      ...... 

Infantile  paralysis,     ..... 

Pott's  disease,  with  kyphotic  deformity, 

Pott's  disease,  with  thoracic  deformity, 

Pott's  disease,  with  tuberculous  disease  of  elbow 

knee  and  ankle,      ..... 
Pott's  disease,  with  tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip 
Progressive  muscular  dystrophy. 
Rachitic  deformity,    . 
Scoliosis,  ..... 
Spastic  paralysis, 
Tuberculous  dactylitis, 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the  ankle, 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the  ankle;  lupus  of  the 

face  and  forearm,    ..... 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the  elbow  and  hand,  . 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the  elbow  and  shoulder  joint 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the  hip,    . 
Tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee. 


1 

^ 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

— 

^ 

1 

1 

-. 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

^ 

8 

5 

7 

3 

- 

2 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

2 

-. 

4 

4 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

-. 

1 

— 

^ 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

5 

10 

3 

- 

54 

33 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

13 
10 

2. 

1 
2 
2 
8 
4 
9 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
15 
3 

87 
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OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  SALARIES. 


John  E.  Fish,  M.D.,  superintendent  and  treasurer, 
Ora  G.  Daniels,  M.D.,  assistant  physician,    . 
Mary  W.  Wentworth,  clerk,  .... 
Mary  B.  Robinson,  head  nurse,     . 
Carolyn  W.  Hatch,  head  teacher  (per  month), 
Harriet  R.  Burwell,  housekeeper  (per  month), 
Joseph  A.  Cummings,  engineer,     . 
Jess  Black,  farmer  (per  month),  . 


$2,500  00 

600  00 

600  00 

700  00 

40  00 

30  00 

1,000  00 

50  00 
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VALUATION- 

Nov.  30,  1909. 


Real  Estate. 

Land,  65  acres, 

Administration  building,   two   dormitories 

and  power  house, 

Stable, 

Portable  hog  cots, 

Three  isolation  houses,       .... 

Shop, 

Buildings  under  construction,    . 

Total, 


$11,500  00 

147,184  08 

3,640  46 

100  00 

751  00 

150  00 

7,581  36 


$170,906  90 


Personal  Estate. 

Live  stock  on  the  farm,     . 
Produce  of  farm  on  hand,  . 
Carriages  and  agricultural  implements. 
Machinery  and  mechanical  fixtures,   . 
Beds  and  bedding  in  inmates' department. 
Other  furniture  in  inmates'  department. 
Personal   property  of   State   in   superin- 
tendent's department. 
Ready-made  clothing. 
Dry  goods. 

Provisions  and  groceries. 
Drugs  and  medicines. 
Fuel,   .... 
Library, 

Other  supplies  undistributed. 
Total,   .... 


$l;753  00 
243  20 
1,303  65 
6,883  47 
3,606  44 
1,256  73 

1,796  98 

843  89 

354  93 

750  05 

41  37 

1,935  80 

98  75 

9,514  76 


30,383  02 


$201,289  92 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  MMsachuaetta  Hospital  School, 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1909 :  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  Deo.  1,  1908, 91,031  83 

Receipts, 
Institution  Receipts, 
Board  of  inmates  :  — 

Private,      ....  ^31  42 

State  minor  wards,  2,746  29 

Cities  and  towns,  7,839  88 

$11,017  69   . 

Sales  :  — 

Clothing  and  materials,         ....  1  35 

MisceUaneous  receipts  :  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances,    .  $30  01 

Simdries,    ....  27  13 

57  14 

11,076  08 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  CommonweaUh, 

Maintenance  appropriations  :  — 

Balance  of  1908, S387  84 

Advance  money,  .....  2,500  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1909,  33,031  02 

35,918  86 

Special  appropriations,         ........  22,328  17 

Total, $70,354  94 

Payments, 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts,         .  $11,076  08 

Maintenance  appropriations  :  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1908,  $1,419  67 

Eleven  months'  schedules,  1909,    .  .  33,031  02 

November  advances,    .....  1,414  79 

35,865  48 

Special  appropriations  :  — 

Approved  schedules, $22,328  17 

November  advances,    .  .  441  06 

22,769  23 


Amount  carried  forward,        .......         $69,710  79 
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Amount  hroughi  forward,        .......        $69,710  79 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1909:  — 
In  bank, 
In  office, 


$622  37 
21  78 


644  15 


Total, 


Maintenance. 


Appropriation,  ....... 

Expenses  (as  analysed  below),     .... 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  C!ommonwealth, 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor  :  — 
General  administration. 
Medical  service,  . 
Ward  service  (male),    . 
Ward  service  (female), 
Repairs  and  improvements, 
Farm,  stable  and  groimds. 


Food  :  — 
Butter, 
Butterine,  . 
Beans, 

Bread  and  crackers, 
Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc 
Cheese, 
Eggs, 
Flour, 
Fish, 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh) 
Meats, 
Milk," 

Molasses  and  syrup. 
Sugar, 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and  cocoa 
Vegetables, 
Sundries,     . 


(Nothing  and  materials  :  — 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers. 
Clothing,     ...... 

Dry  goods  for  clothing,  and  small  wares, 
Furnishing  goods,  .... 

Hats  and  caps,    ..... 

Leather  and  shoe  findings,    . 

Furnishings  :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc.,     . 
Brushes,  brooms,  .... 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc.,        .... 
Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.. 


$70,354  94 

$40,000  00 
36,385  96 

$3,614  04 


$6,815  20 
3,232  99 

566  14 
3,877  38 

357  81 
1,368  23 


$805  00 

13  85 

34  28 

62  94 

172  71 

22  59 

706  74 

674  35 

262  86 

377  41 

2,189  24 

1,520  02 

12  87 

591  08 

85  09 

547  17 

261  17 


$21  65 
254  60 
179  90 

31  83 
22 

99  06 


$28  30 

39  03 

4  20 

69  88 


$16,217  75 


8,339  37 


587  26 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$141  41    $25,144  38 
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Amounts  hroug?U  forward, 

Furnishings  —  Con. 

Furniture  and  upholstery,     . 
Kitchen  furnishings,     . 
Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc.. 
Sundries,     .  .  .  .  . 

Heat,  light  and  power  :  — 

Coal, 

Oil, 


Repairs  and  improvements  :  — 
Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 
Electrical  work  and  supplies, 
Hardware,  .... 
Lumber,      .... 
Machinery,  etc.,  . 
Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc., 
Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies, 
Roofing  and  materials, 
Sundries,     . 

Farm,  stable  and  groimds  :  — 
Blacksmith  and  supplies, 
Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  and  repairs, 
Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 
Hay,  grain,  etc., 
Harnesses  and  repairs. 
Horses, 
Cows, 

Tools,  farm  machines,  etc., 
Sundries,     . 

Miscellaneous  :  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc., 
Chapel  services  and  entertainments, 
Freight,  expressage  and  transportation, 
Gratuities,  ..... 

X10w6|   6wC/«|    •  •  •  •  • 

XC"y        ••■••• 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies,    . 
Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra), 
Manual  training  supplies, 
Postage,      ..... 
Printing  and  printing  supplies, 
Printing  annual  report. 
Return  of  runaways,    . 
Soap  and  laundry  supplies,  . 
Stationery  and  office  supplies, 
School  books  and  school  supplies,  . 
Travel  and  expenses  (officials), 
Telephone  and  telegraph, 
Water,         ..... 
Sundries,    ..... 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance, 


S141  41        925,144  38 

15  02 
68  95 

1  65 

1  17 


^,261  36 
55  04 


228  20 


4,316  40 


%14   50 

29  83 

120  90 

42  84 

55  80 

200  99 

210  50 

1  75 

95  62 

772  73 

983  89 

122  22 

718  83 

1,105  60 

6  46 

275  00 

180  00 

50  94 

97  53 

2,640  37 

S13  25 

352  32 

335  87 

6  30 

27  69 

270  26 

755  06 

15  00 

33  74 

114  59 

29  03 

90  37 

11  35 

260  82 

134  37 

6  37 

238  72 

264  26 

217  41 

107.10 

3,283  88 

■        •        • 

$36,385  96 
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Special  Appbopriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1008, t90,099  15 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  annexed),        .  22,328  17 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1009, $67,770  98 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources, 

Cash  on  hand, S644  15 

November    cash    vouchers    (paid   from    advance 

money),     .......  1,855  85 

Due    from   treasury   of   Commonwealth,  aocoimt 

November,  1909,  schedule,    ....  854  94 

$3,354  94 

LiabUities. 
Schedule  of  November  bills,         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  $3,354  94 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 

HOSPITAL  SCHOOL. 


Acts  of  1904,  Chapter  446. 

An  Act  to  establish  the  Massachusetts  School  and  Home 
FOR  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  shall  appoint  five  persons  who  shall  constitute  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  and  Home  for  Crippled 
and  Deformed  Children,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  the  educa- 
tion and  care  of  the  crippled  and  deformed  children  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  trustees  shall  hold  office  for  terms  of  one,  two, 
three,  four  and  five  years,  respectively,  beginning  with  the  first 
Monday  of  December  in  the  present  year,  and  until  their  respective 
successors  are  appointed  and  qualified;  and  previous  to  the  first 
Monday  in  December  in  each  year  thereafter  the  governor  shall 
in  like  manner  appoint  one  such  trustee  to  hold  office  for  the  term 
of  five  years,  beginning  with  the  first  Monday  in  December  of 
the  year  of  his  appointment,  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed 
and  qualified.  Any  such  trustee  may  be  removed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council.  Any  vacancy  occurring 
in  said  board  shall  be  filled  in  like  manner  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Section  2.  The  lands  held  by  said  trustees  in  trust  for  the 
commonwealth  for  the  use  of  said  school  and  home,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  shall  not  be  taken  for  a  street,  highway  or  railroad  with- 
out leave  of  the  general  court  specially  obtained. 

Section  3.  The  trustees  shall  be  a  corporation  for  the  same 
purposes  for  which  the  trustees  of  each  of  the  state  insane  hospitals 
are  made  a  corporation  by  section  twenty-three  of  chapter  eighty- 
seven  of  the  Revised  Laws,  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  carry 
said  purposes  into  effect. 

Section  4.  The  trustees  shall  select  a  site  for  the  school  and 
home;  and  shall  have  power  to  purchase  land  therefor,  subject  to 
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the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  and  to  erect  on  such 
land  suitable  buildings  to  hold  not  less  than  three  hundred  chil- 
dren and  the  oflBcers,  employees  and  attendants,  and  to  provide 
for  the  equipment  and  furnishing  of  said  buildings :  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  expenditure  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  No  expendi- 
ture shall  be  made  for  the  erection  of  buildings  except  for  plans 
therefor,  until  the  plans  have  been  approved  by  the  governor  and 
council,  and  no  such  approval  shall  be  given  unless  the  governor 
and  council  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  cost  of  the  real  estate  and 
the  erection  and  completion  of  buildings  and  the  eguipment  and 
furnishing  of  the  same,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  occupancy,  will  not 
exceed  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  trustees  shall  have 
authority  to  make  all  contracts  and  employ  all  agents  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  5.  The  trustees  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  shall 
be  required  to  perform  the  same  duties  in  the  management  and 
control  of  the  said  school  and  home,  as  are  vested  in,  and  required 
of,  the  trustees  of  the  various  state  insane  hospitals  under  chapter 
eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws,  so  far  as  said  chapter  is  appli- 
cable. 

Section  6.  When  the  buildings  constructed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  are  so  far  completed  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
trustees  they  may  properly  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  school 
and  home,  the  trustees  shall  notify  the  governor,  who  shall  there- 
upon issue  his  proclamation  establishing  the  school  and  home. 

Section  7.  After  the  establishment  of  the  school  and  home 
the  trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth 
for  all  expenses  actually  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties. 

Section  8.  The  trustees  may  appoint,  and,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governor  and  council,  may  fix  the  salaries  of  all  per- 
sons necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
school  and  home,  and  may  incur  all  expenses  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  and  home. 

Section  9.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  the  children  of  the 
school  and  home  who  are  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  for  the  same, 
or  have  persons  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  shall 
be  paid  by  such  children,  such  persons  or  such  kindred  at  a  rate 
to  be  determined  by  the  trustees  of  the  school  and  home.  The 
board  of  such  children  as  have  a  legal  settlement  in  some  city  or 
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town  shall  be  paid  by  such  city  or  town  if  such  children  are  re- 
ceived at  the  school  and  home  on  the  request  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  such  city  or  town.  The  trustees  may  in  their  discretion 
receive  other  children  who  have  no  means  to  pay  for  tuition  and 
board ;  and  the  tuition  and  board  of  all  such  children  shall  be  paid 
from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth. 

Section  10.  There  shall  be  a  thorough  visitation  of  the  school 
and  home  by  two  of  the  trustees  thereof  monthly,  and  by  a  ma- 
jority of  them  quarterly,  and  by  the  whole  board  semi-annually, 
and  after  each  visitation  a  written  report  of  the  state  of  the  in- 
stitution shall  be  drawn  up,  which  shall  be  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  in  December.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  trus- 
tees shall  make  a  detailed  report  of  their  doings  to  the  governor 
and  council,  and  shall  audit  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  which  shall 
be  presented  at  said  annual  meeting,  and  transmit  it  with  their 
annual  report  to  the  governor  and  council. 

Section  11.  The  accounts  and  books  of  the  treasurer  shall  at 
all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  trustees. 

Section  12.  The  state  board  of  charity  shall  have  general  super- 
vision of  said  school  and  home,  and  may,  when  so  directed  by 
the  governor,  assume  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  said  school  and  home  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  man- 
agement thereof. 

Section  13.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  expenses  incurred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general 
is  hereby  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council, 
to  issue  scrip  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  an  amoimt  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  years.  Such  scrip  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  shall 
be  issued  as  registered  bonds  or  with  interest  coupons  attached, 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  four  per  cent, 
per  annum.  They  shall  be  designated  on  the  face  thereof  as  the 
Massachusetts  School  and  Home  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Chil- 
dren Loan,  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  governor,  and  shall  be 
deemed  a  pledge  of  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  principal  and  interest  shall  be  paid  at  the  times  specified 
therein  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  or  its  equivalent;  and 
such  scrip  or  certificates  shall  be  sold  and  disposed  of  at  public 
auction,  or  in  such  other  mode,  and  at  such  time  and  prices,  and 
in  such  amounts,  as  the  treasurer  shall  deem  best.  Such  amounts 
shall  be  raised  annually  by  taxation  as  will  be  suflBcient,  with  the 
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interest  thereon,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  and  the  principal 
as  it  falls  due. 

Section  14.  This  act  shall  take  eflfect  upon  its  passage.  [Ap- 
proved June  8,  190^, 

Acts  of  1907|  Chapteb  226. 

An  Act  to  change  the  Name  op  the  Massachusetts  School 
AND  Home  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  to  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  School. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  and  Home 
for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  established  by  chapter  four 
hundred  and  forty-six  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
four,  and  located  in  the  town  of  Canton,  is  hereby  changed  to 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Ap- 
proved  March  20, 1907. 

Acts  of  1909,  Chapteb  497. 

An  Act  relative  to  the  Care  op  Certain  Children  at  the 

Massachusetts  Hospital  School. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  four  hundred  and  forty-six  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  section  nine  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following: 
—  Section  9.  The  trustees  may,  upon  the  written  application  of 
any  child  entitled  to  receive  the  benefit  of  said  school,  or  upon 
such  an  application  made  by  a  parent,  guardian,  or  person  having 
the  legal  custody  of  the  child,  or  by  any  state  or  mimicipal  board 
or  oflBcial  having  such  custody,  admit  such  child  to  said  school, 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  trustees  may  prescribe, 
and  the  trustees  may  at  their  discretion  discharge  such  child  from 
the  school.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  the  children  of  the 
school  who  are  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  for  the  same,  or  have 
persons  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  shall  be  paid 
by  such  children,  such  persons  or  such  kindred  at  a  rate  to  be 
determined  by  the  trustees  of  the  school.  The  board  of  such  chil- 
dren as  have  a  legal  settlement  in  some  city  or  town  shall  be  paid 
by  such  city  or  town  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  four  dollars  a  week, 
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notice  of  the  reception  of  the  children  by  the  trustees  being  given 
by  them  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or  town  of  settle- 
ment as  soon  as  is  practicable;  and  the  tuition  and  board  of  those 
having  no  such  settlement  shall  be  paid  by  the  commonwealth. 
The  trustees  may  in  their  discretion  receive  other  children  who 
have  no  means  to  pay  for  tuition  and  support,  and  the  tuition 
and  board  of  all  such  children  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  attorney-general  and  district  attorneys 
shall  upon  request  bring  action  to  recover  said  charges  in  the  name 
of  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general.  Such  charges  as  are  paid 
by  the  commonwealth,  or  by  any  city  or  town,  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  been  paid  as  state  or  pauper  aid,  and  no  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  pauper  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  a  child  in  said  school.  The  admission  of  a  child 
as  aforesaid  to  the  school  shall  be  deemed  a  commitment  of  the 
child  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  trus- 
tees, with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  charity,  may  in  their 
discretion  detain  the  child  at  said  school  during  its  school  age, 
or  for  such  longer  period  during  its  minority  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  trustees  will  tend  to  promote  the  education  and  welfare  of 
the  child. 

Section  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Ap- 
proved  June  15,  1909. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


To  His  Excdlency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council. 

The  trustees  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  beg  leave  to 
submit  this,  their  first  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1909. 

Tour  trustees,  appointed  the  last  day  of  June,  1908,  under 
Acts  of  1908,  chapter  639,^  met  and  organized,  with  Mr.  Slade 
as  president  and  Mr.  Davenport  as  secretary,  on  July  30,  1908 ; 
purchased  a  site  Sept  18,  1908 ;  took  possession,  Jan.  1,  1909,  of 
the  premises  purchased,  and  opened  the  school,  with  accommoda- 
tions ready  for  100  boys,  July  31,  1909. 

The  first  work  of  the  trustees,  before  looking  for  a  site  for  the 
school,  was  to  make  a  survey  of  the  situation,  estimate  the  future 
demands  upon  the  institution  by  collecting  all  available  data 
concerning  the  probable  number  and  character  of  commitments, 
and  visit  other  institutions  of  kindred  sort.  A  site  was  desired 
which  would  be  suitable  for  development  into  an  all-round,  effi- 
cient institution,  which  would  meet  not  only  present  but  future 
demands,  which  would  be  centrally  and  healthfully  located,  sur- 
rounded with  natural  elements  which  aid  in  building  character, 
and  which  would  be  reasonably  accessible.  A  dozen  or  more 
promising  locations  in  various  parts  of  the  State  were  visited, 
and  finally  the  old  settlement  lying  in  the  south  part  of  Shirley 
and  north  end  of  Lancaster,  partly  in  each  of  the  two  important 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Worcester,  was  purchased  from  the 
United  Society  of  Believers  called  Shakers,  together  with  an 
adjoining  tract,  lying  between  it  and  the  Nashua  River,  and 
formerly  a  part  of  the  Shaker  settlement.  This  made  a  com- 
pact area  of  889%o  acres,  lying  westerly  of  the  Nashua  River, 
which  formed  its  easterly  boundary,  and  located  about  a  mile 
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south  of  the  Shirley  station  on  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  street- 
car line  leading  from  Fitchburg  to  Ayer,  and  with  an  elevation 
of  from  300  to  375  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  area  was  well 
divided  into  tillage,  orchard,  forest  and  pasture  land.  This  par- 
ticular Shaker  conmiunity  for  a  hundred  years  had  been  pros- 
perous, and  had  in  years  gone  by  housed  and  maintained  over 
100  people.  Whatever  the  conmiunity  had  built  it  had  built 
thoroughly  and  well,  and  when  the  State  took  possession  of  the 
premises  there  were  stiU  twenty-five  buildings,  consisting  of 
several  large  brick  buildings  used  for  dwellings,  several  smaller 
wooden  houses,  three  barns  and  several  outbuildings.  These, 
upon  examination  by  experts,  were  found,  for  the  most  part,  to 
be  in  good  condition,  and  readily  adaptable  to  school  purposes. 
Owing  to  annoying  delays  in  the  investigation  of  the  title,  pos- 
session was  not  taken  until  Jan.  1,  1909,  and  then  it  was  too  late 
in  the  season  for  out-of-door  work  or  reconstruction  to  be  prose- 
cuted to  advantage,  as  was  planned  when  the  purchase  was  made. 

The  trustees  believe  that  in  making  this  selection  of  a  site 
the  State  received  full  value.  They  also  feel  certain  that  by  its 
selection,  with  its  then  equipment,  it  thereby  became  possible 
to  open  the  school  at  least  a  year  sooner,  and  at  much  smaller 
outlay  than  would  have  been  otherwise  possible. 

It  was  early  made  apparent  to  the  trustees  that  even  if  restric- 
tions upon  conmiitments  were  permitted  for  a  time  by  the  Legis- 
lature, because  of  the  congestion  and  overcrowding  in  existing 
institutions,  as  large  accommodations  as  possible  should  be  pro- 
vided by  your  trustees,  and  these  as  soon  as  possible.  Acting 
accordingly,  the  trustees  prosecuted  development,  and  when  the 
institution  was  opened,  two  brick  buildings  and  one  wooden 
building  had  been  remodeled  into  cottages  of  modern  plan,  to 
accommodate  100  boys;  a  three-story  brick  building  had  been 
renovated  for  an  office  and  administration  building,  with  quar- 
ters for  the  superintendent  and  some  of  the  officers;  another 
building  had  been  turned  into  a  central  cooking,  laundry  and 
lighting  plant ;  and  a  sewerage  and  water  system  had  been  con- 
structed. Soon  after,  the  remodeling  of  a  large  stock  barn,  with 
silo  attached,  to  accommodate  38  cows,  of  the  horse  barn,  of  a 
building  into  an  infirmary,  and  of  the  old  chapel  into  a  chapel 
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and  school  building  was  finished ;  and  the  removal  and  relocation 
of  two  houses,  one  of  which  was  refitted  for  residential  pur- 
poses, and  of  a  carriage  house  and  blacksmith  shop,  were  ac- 
complished. The  engine  room  has  since  been  enlarged,  and 
other  buildings  will  be  developed  by  home  talent  as  fast  as 
possible. 

In  developing  existing  buildings,  your  trustees  have  made  ex- 
tensive outlays  only  on  those  which  could  be  developed  into 
buildings  of  permanent  value.  Others  which  were  necessary 
for  present  uses,  but  which,  either  because  of  condition  or  loca- 
tion, would  not  justify  extensive  outlays,  have  been  temporarily 
cleaned  up  and  repaired.  Additional  buildings,  however,  will  be 
needed  in  the  immediate  future.  The  restriction  upon  commit- 
ments, granted  by  the  Legislature,  continues  only  until  Aug.  1, 
1911,  and  thereafter  commitments  to  the  school  will  be  restricted 
by  law  only  by  age  limits.  To  prepare  partially  for  the  future 
housing  demands,  your  trustees  are  petitioning  the  Legislature 
for  an  appropriation  for  two  new  cottages,  to  house  30  boys 
each,  and  for  an  assembly  and  recreation  building,  the  latter  to 
meet  present  urgent  needs  and  the  former  to  prepare  for  the 
future.  An  ice  house,  piggery  for  60  swine  and  hen  houses  for 
400  birds  are  needs  which  are  urgent,  but  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  temporarily  cared  for  from  the  establishment  appro- 
priation. An  existing  brick  building  should  be  developed  into 
a  cottage  for  farm  boys,  and  a  house  built  for  the  superintend- 
ent, so  that  his  present  quarters  may  be  handed  over  to  teach- 
ers and  officers.  The  present  demands  for  shops  have  been 
met  by  using  existing  buildings.  These  buildings,  when  fully 
developed,  answer  for  temporary  demands  only,  and  at  present 
can  be  supplied  with  the  surplus  power  from  the  lighting  plant ; 
but  as  soon  as  a  larger  population  appears,  a  general  shop  build- 
ing, with  a  power  plant  to  operate  it,  will  be  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  schooPs  equipment. 

A  thoroughly  equipped  woodworking  shop,  with  modern  ma- 
chinery, where  various  kinds  of  woodworking  and  cabinet  mak- 
ing will  be  taught,  will  be  in  operation  in  a  few  days.  A  car- 
riage painting  and  wood  finishing  shop,  in  charge  of  an  expert 
teacher,  is  in  operation.  A  thoroughly  equipped  blacksmith 
shop  has  been  in  operation  since  the  school  opened,  and  will 
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later  be  moved  to  more  commodious  quarters,  next  to  which  a 
machine  shop  can  be  temporarily  installed.  A  thoroughly 
equipped  machine  lalindry,  where  boys  are  taught  laundry  work, 
is  in  charge  of  an  expert  laundryman.  Several  boys  are  em- 
ployed in  the  kitchen  and  bakery,  both  of  which  are  equipped 
with  modern  and  up-to-date  machinery  and  appliances,  and  are 
in  charge  of  an  experienced  baker  and  cook,  who  employs  and 
instructs  a  group  of  boys,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  the 
needs  of  the  school  in  this  respect.  Another  group  of  boys  is  in 
the  dairy,  supervised  and  instructed  by  a  graduate  dairyman. 
The  schoolroom  engages  a  large  number  of  boys,  and  a  clothes 
making  and  cobbling  shop  will  occupy  others. 

As  soon  as  the  various  shop  boys,  all  of  whom  were  without 
experience  in  the  beginning,  become  more  used  to  their  work, 
they  will  give  way  to  a  second  shift  half  of  each  day,  and  in  this 
way  double  the  present  number  of  boys  will  be  given  four  hours 
a  day  in  the  shops.  Another  group  of  boys  will  be  engaged  in 
out-of-door  work,  about  the  farm  and  buildings.  As  soon  as  the 
spring  opens  a  group  of  boys  will  be  given  a  course  of  instruction 
in  gardening,  another  in  forestry,  and  others  in  practical  farm- 
ing and  orcharding.  The  boys  have  already  painted  nearly  all 
the  buildings  one  or  two  coats,  and  will  do  more  of  this  work  in 
the  spring.  The  carpenter  boys  have  fitted  up  the  woodworking 
shop  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor,  and  have 
done  much  general  carpentry.  There  remains  much  more  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  renovating,  repairing,  remodeling  and  con- 
struction, as  soon  as  proficiency  is  acquired.  There  remains 
also  much  more  necessary  masonry  to  be  done  in  the  line  of 
walls,  renewed  foundations  and  walks ;  and  if  new  buildings  are 
built,  a  large  amount  of  home  talent  will  be  engaged  in  this 
work.  Before  the  winter  is  over  the  blacksmith  boys  will  be 
given  practical  experience  in  wagon  making,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  kinds  of  ironwork  now  being  done. 

A  private  telephone  system,  connecting  all  the  principal  build- 
ings, will  be  installed  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  apple  orchards,  the  fruit  of  which  has  made  famous  the 
Shaker  apple  sauce,  produced  about  three  hundred  barrels  this 
year,  but  the  trees  need  to  be  and  will  be  pruned,  cleaned  up  and 
put  in  shape  the  coming  winter,  to  become  larger  producers  of 
fruit  of  excellent  quality.    A  large  acreage  of  corn,  potatoes  and 
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other  crops  will  be  planted  the  coming  year,  so  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  institution  may  oe  self-supporting  in  these  par- 
ticulars. 

Other  development  of  the  plant  has  been  the  starting  of  a  herd 
of  young,  high-grade  Holstein  cows,  to  supersede  and  increase 
the  number  of  cows  taken  from  the  Shakers,  so  that  now  the 
entire  milk  supply  is  produced  at  home.  Some  of  the  cows 
taken  from  the  Shakers  have  been  killed  and  eaten  as  their  use- 
fulness disappeared,  and  the  balance  will  be  likewise  disposed 
of  the  coming  year.  This  will  necessitate  the  addition  of  a 
large  number  of  new  cows.  The  institution  will  require  two 
new  pairs  of  horses  for  two  extra  teams  the  coming  year.  The 
poultry  house,  which  acconmiodates  only  75,  has  been  filled  with 
good  stock,  from  which  it  is  planned  to  breed  a  large  number  of 
chickens  for  home  use.  The  swine  are  now  multifariously 
housed,  and  should  be  better  housed  another  year  and  also  sub- 
stantially increased  in  number. 

It  would  have  been  ideal  to  have  opened  the  school  with 
but  a  few  selected  boys,  without  previous  court  records,  and  to 
have  added  to  these  gradually  and  slowly;  but  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  enacting  the  statute  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  school  (Acts  of  1908,  chapter  639),  deemed  it  wise,  when 
the  school  was  declared  opened,  to  permit  transfers  to  it  from 
existing  institutions,  by  the  Prison  Conmiissioners  and  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Lyman  School,  with  the  trustees'  consent,  and  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Suffolk  School,  without  their  consent,  and  to 
entirely  stop  further  commitments  of  boys  over  fifteen  years  of 
age  to  the  last  institution.  It  became  apparent  at  the  outset, 
however,  that  with  these  transfers  and  with  the  original  commit- 
ments, —  the  probable  number  of  the  last  being  estimated  from 
statements  by  the  judges  themselves,  —  the  normal  receipts  of 
the  school,  for  the  first  year  at  least,  would  be  over  400  boys. 
To  wait  to  provide  for  such  a  number  before  opening  the  institu- 
tion was  thoroughly  impracticable,  if  any  heed  was  to  be  given 
to  the  existing  crowded  condition  of  other  institutions  then  tak- 
ing the  boys,  or  to  the  crying  needs  of  the  courts  of  commit- 
ment. Your  trustees,  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  believing 
that  transfers  from  other  institutions  at  the  outset,  and  before 
the  school  has  developed  a  spirit  of  its  own,  would  be  subversive 
of  a  fair  start,  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  permit  them  to 
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notify  the  courts  and  so  stop  commitments  when  the  accommoda- 
tions for  100  boys  were  filled;  to  provide  that  no  transfers 
should  be  made  without  their  consent,  and  that  the  outlet  for 
boys  over  fifteen  should  be  left  open  for  two  years  longer  by 
continuing  to  send  them  to  the  Suffolk  School.  This  the  Legis- 
lature thought  wise,  and  at  the  end  of  its  session  in  1909  en- 
acted chapter  472.  But  to  provide  for  even  100  boys,  and  to 
otherwise  equip  the  institution,  it  was  necessary  to  asb  for  an 
addition  of  $41,000  to  the  original  appropriation.  This  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature  in  Acts  of  1909,  chapter  498. 

The  conmiitments  (no  transfers  being  permitted)  to  the  school 
up  to  December  1,  or  in  the  first  four  months,  were  over  90 
boys,  a  fact  which  goes  to  show  that,  with  the  transfers  of  those 
in  other  institutions  eligible  to  transfer  and  with  the  original 
conmiitments,  there  would  have  been  fully,  if  not  over,  400  boys 
during  the  first  year,  had  not  your  trustees  been  provided  with 
restrictive  legislation. 

The  cottage  system,  each  cottage  being  in  charge  of  a  master 
and  matron,  was  adopted.  These  cottages,  three  of  which  are 
now  in  use,  have  a  play,  clothes,  boiler  and  wash  room  in  the 
basement,  a  kitchen,  dining  and  sitting  room,  with  quarters  for 
the  master  and  matron,  on  the  second  floor,  and  an  open  dor- 
mitory, shower  baths  and  clothes  room  on  the  top  floor.  This 
cottage  and  open-institution  system,  where  human  bodies  and 
vigilance  supplant  bolts  and  bars,  is,  of  course,  more  expensive 
to  administer,  especially  with  boys  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  eighteen,  than  the  old  congregate  building  system,  with 
walls  and  play  pens,  but  it  is  believed  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
younger  boys,  it  will  prove  practicable  and  worth  the  extra  cost. 

Late  in  March  the  trustees  were  successful  in  securing  Mr. 
Herbert  F.  Taylor,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  with 
large  experience  along  educational  lines,  for  superihtendent. 
He  assumed  his  duties  April  1,  1909,  moved  to  the  premises 
May  1,  and  has  since  been  meeting  the  hundred  and  one  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  starting  a  new  institution. 

The  task  of  creating  a  growing  institution  is  a  wide  one.  For 
the  first  year  almost  weekly  board  meetings  have  been  held  by 
the  trustees,  and  all  sorts  of  problems  have  had  to  be  decided, 
many  of  which,  though  arising  at  the  threshold,  so  involved  the 
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future  development  of  the  institution  that  most  careful  and 
extensive  investigation  had  to  be  conducted.  Just  how  well  these 
various  matters  have  been  handled  will  be  passed  upon  by  our 
critics.  Those  who  would  have  it  a  vocational  school,  pure  and 
simple,  teaching  only  trades,  perhaps  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  State  institution,  the  population  of  which  could  be  fore- 
cast only  in  theory,  and  with  a  population  which  is  not  picked 
by  the  trustees,  or  by  any  other  small  body  with  uniform  ideas 
of  commitment,  but  is  determined  by  the  several  judges,  who 
have  all  sorts  and  conditions  before  them,  and,  perforce,  must 
deal  with  those  cases  as  seems  best  to  them,  resulting  in  all 
classes  and  conditions  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen 
being  sent  to  us.  Perhaps,  too,  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
its  primary  function  is  to  repair  fractured  character,  and  to 
make  from  the  material  sent,  in  the  first  instance,  useful,  self- 
respecting  and  industrious  citizens,  who  will  respect  and  obey 
other  laws  than  those  of  their  own  volition.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  those  committed  to  the  school  are  delinquent 
in  some  respect,  and  are  sent  to  us  against  their  will  and  for 
cause,  a  large  number  for  causes,  which  are  the  outgrowth  of 
idle  and  disorderly  lives;  and  that,  therefore,  not  every  boy  is 
by  any  means  eager  to  undertake  the  learning  of  some  occupa- 
tion which  calls  for  industry,  perseverance  and  obedience.  Nor 
do  all  of  them,  of  the  age  they  are  and  of  the  worldly  experience 
they  have  had,  so  welcome  being  sent  to  an  institution  that  they 
manifest  any  particular  desire  for  staying.  Many,  too,  as  our 
superintendent's  report  shows,  are  neither  physically  adapted 
nor  mentally  equipped  for  a  trade  as  such,  but  must  be  taught 
habits  of  industry,  and  occupations  by  which  they  can  earn  a 
decent  living. 

For  a  sort  of  clearing  house  to  try  out  the  newcomers,  and 
to  learn  their  aptitudes  and  bents,  the  farm,  which  is  in  charge 
of  an  excellent  man,  has  served  well.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  note 
here,  —  inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  exist,  in  the  minds  of  some, 
an  idea  that  industrial  training  means  only  training  in  trades 
and  that  that  training  is  a  sort  of  panacea  for  and  the  real 
rectifier  of  all  the  evils  of  youth,  —  that  the  State  commission 
appointed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  to  investigate  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Boys,  which 
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called  together,  for  expert  advice  and  for  an  extended  confer- 
ence, "  the  most  experienced  and  presumably  most  expert  super- 
intendejQts  engaged  in  the  training  of  delinquent  boys,"  of  ten  of 
the  generally  recognized  leading  institutions  for  boys,  and  in 
addition  subsequently  submitted  to  these  men  most  searching 
and  comprehensive  questions,  made  a  report  to  the  New  York 
Legislature  that  ^^  as  many  boys  as  possible  should  be  interested 
and  occupied  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  other  similar  out- 
door work  as  a  beneficial  and  interesting  training  quite  apart 
from  their  future  calling." 

The  boys  as  a  whole  have  been  responsive.  They  are  all  of  a 
formative  age  and  most  are  in  a  formative  state,  and  it  is  the 
State's  duty,  therefore,  as  a  common  parent,  to  work  formation 
rather  than  reformation ;  to  train  and  teach  rather  than  to  bend 
or  break;  placing  about  them,  in  the  first  place,  healthy  sur- 
roundings and  a  healthy  atmosphere;  teaching  them  habits  of 
right  and  clean  thinking  and  action,  habits  of  regularity  and  in- 
dustry,  for  with  these  come  pride  and  self-respect  and  honor 
among  men,  —  manhood  as  a  possession  of  their  own.  To 
achieve  this  end  is  the  chief  problem,  and  means  and  resources 
are  being  used  to  this  end.     Years  alone  will  show  the  solution. 

The  trustees  beg  to  extend  their  thanks  to  all  who  have  assisted 
and  advised  them  in  starting  the  school,  and  to  those  who  are 
contributing  their  best  efforts  to  its  well-being. 

The  financial  report  and  some  statistics  are  hereto  appended, 
together  with  the  enactments  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
the  school. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DAVID  F.  SLADE, 
GOLDE  BAMBER, 
MATTHEW  LUCE, 
MAUD  M.  ROCKWELL, 
JAMES  J,  SHEEHAN, 
JOHN  A.  HORGAN, 
CHARLES  M.  DAVENPORT, 

Trustees  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Nov.  30, 1909. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 

A  formal  report  submitted  at  this  time  must  of  necessity  be 
a  report  of  work  commenced  rather  than  of  work  accomplished. 

The  school  was  opened  by  proclamation  of  His  Excellency 
Governor  Eben  S.  Draper,  Saturday,  July  31,  1909,  and  the 
first  boy  conmiitted  reached  the  school  Tuesday,  August  3.  From 
the  date  of  opening  to  November  30  there  were  97  commit- 
ments, which  is  within  3  of  the  number  that  can  be  housed  on 
the  grounds  with  the  present  buildings.  Should  that  rate  be 
maintained,  it  would  mean  that,  at  least  300  boys  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  would  be  sent  here  each  year. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  experience  of  the  few  months  that  the 
school  has  been  opened  that  adequate  provision  should  be  made 
for  shops  in  which  trades  may  be  taught.  The  blacksmith  shop 
left  by  the  Shakers  accommodates  6  boys.  The  shop  has  been  in 
operation  since  the  school  opened,  and  under  the  skillful  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Dwyer  has  done  all  the  blacksmith  work 
required  at  the  institution.  Not  only  has  structural  ironwork 
been  turned  out,  but  horseshoeing  and  wagon  work  have  been 
done. 

What  used  to  be  a  mill  building  of  the  Shakers  will  contain 
a  well-equipped  woodworking  shop,  which  will  furnish  all-day 
employment  for  12  boys.  The  shop  is  fitted  with  adequate 
machinery  for  doing  woodwork  of  all  kinds.  The  boys  will 
make  a  large  part  of  the  furniture  required  for  the  future  needs 
of  the  school,  will  work  and  finish  lumber  cut  from  our  own 
wood,  and  will,  so  far  as  possible,  do  all  the  repair  work  needed. 

A  paint  shop,  where  8  boys  will  be  taught  carriage  painting 
and  wood  finishing,  is  being  fitted  up  in  the  basement  of  the 
mill  building.  These  boys  have  already  painted  the  barns, 
sheds  and  other  buildings  on  the  farm,  and  have  also  received 
instruction  in  paper  hanging  and  interior  wood  finish. 
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What  may  be  called  the  living  needs  of  the  boys,  namely,  food, 
light  and  care  of  buildings,  require  the  services,  for  a  part  of 
each  day,  of  35  boys.  Six  of  these  boys  are  in  the  central 
kitchen,  where  the  effort  is  made,  under  an  experienced  chef, 
to  thoroughly  teach  them  the  trade.  They  prepare  all  the  food 
served  at  the  institution,  —  boys,  officers  and  superintendent's 
family  being  served  from  the  one  kitchen.  A  laundry  thoroughly 
equipped  is  used  not  alone  to  do  the  work  needed  at  the  school, 
but  to  make  of  the  boys  practical  laundrymen. 

There  are  35  boys  employed  in  out-of-door  industries,  5  of 
whom  are  in  the  dairy  department,  under  a  graduate  dairyman. 
The  large  area  (889  acres),  with  land  well  adapted  to  agri- 
culture in  all  its  phases,  furnishes  splendid  opportunity  for 
practical  instruction  in  forestry,  small  fruit  growing  and  the 
care  of  field  and  garden  crops.  These  opportunities,  under  the 
expert  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Clark,  M.A.C.,  1892,  will  be 
improved  to  the  fullest,  the  work  of  bringing  the  farm  to  its 
greatest  productiveness  requiring  several  years'  work  of  the 
present  number  of  boys.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  shop 
accommodations  should  increase  with  the  increase  in  the  cottage 
accommodations.  In  no  other  way  can  the  boy  be  given  suffi- 
cient trade  training  to  go  out  from  the  institution  with  the 
ability  to  earn  a  decent  living  at  a  trade.  To  send  him  forth 
with  any  less  training  is  to  half  complete  the  task. 

A  glance  at  Table  No.  6  shows  the  grades  in  which  the  boys 
were  when  their  school  course  was  finished.  Ninety  of  the  97 
report  more  schooling  than  the  public  school  superintendents 
demand  for  a  certificate  of  literacy,  and  80  have  reached  the 
granmiar  grades  (six  to  nine  inclusive).  At  least  8  are  grammar 
school  graduates,  and  4  have  completed  a  part  of  a  high  school 
course.  With  these  facts  in  mind  the  school  work  has  been 
started,  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  trades  to  be  taught.  The 
fundamental  assumption  of  the  course  is  that  a  boy  learns  a 
trade  by  working  at  it.  Our  boys  work  seven  or  eight  hours 
each  day,  except  Saturday.  There  is  an  academic  or  theoretical 
side  to  every  trade  which  the  boy  will  be  given  for  one  hour 
each  day  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  propor- 
tion of  eight  to  one  is  the  best,  but  this  may  be  changed  as 
time  shows  the  desirability  of  a  modification  of  the  plan. 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  teach  the  boys  who  are  either  physi- 
cally or  mentally  unfit  for  the  trades  something  along  com- 
mercial lines,  for  some  of  them  will  find  their  future  work  in 
some  phase  of  commercial  activity.  The  training  should  be 
furnished  here.  It  is  also  necessary  to  establish  a  class  for  a 
number  of  boys  who  have  not  completed  the  school  work  re- 
quired to  be  considered  literate. 

The  industrial  side  of  the  education  planned  for  the  boys 
of  this  school  is  further  emphasized  by  a  merit  system  of  secur- 
ing parole.  One-half  the  merits  are  earned  by  extra  or  superior 
work,  the  other  half  by  deportment.  The  boy  thus  literally 
works  his  way  back  to  the  outside  world,  —  a  world  his  training 
ought  to  fit  him  to  assist  instead  of  prey  upon. 

Careful  provision  is  made  for  the  health  of  the  boys  as  the 
school  has  its  own  sewerage  system,  an  adequate  hospital  and 
sanitary  buildings.  There  is  need  of  a  gymnasium  and  assembly 
hall,  where  systematic  physical  exercise  may  be  had,  as  well 
as  military  drill.  This  need  is  greatest  for  the  boys  whose  work 
confines  them  indoors  all  day,  but  the  round  shoulders,  flat 
chests  and  other  physical  deformities  of  the  boys  on  the  farm 
should  be  corrected.  Evenings  and  Saturday  afternoons  are 
used  for  recreation,  and  games  and  good  books  are  provided. 

The  trustees  of  the  Hazen  Memorial  Library,  to  whom  our 
thanks  are  expressed,  have  very  kindly  placed  the  library  at  the 
disposal  of  the  school. 

A  brass  band  has  been  organized  with  20  boys  and  some  chorus 
singing  has  been  attempted.  Outdoor  games  in  their  season  have 
occupied  the  boys  Saturday  afternoons. 

In  assigning  a  boy  to  the  department  in  which  he  is  to  work, 
physical  condition  is  a  very  important  consideration,  but  some 
boys  have  been  committed  here  who  were  fit  subjects  for  some 
of  the  hospitals  of  the  State.  A  boy  who  is  consumptive, 
epileptic  or  feeble-minded  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  school  of 
this  kind.  A  few  such  cases  have  been  sent  here.  Some  have 
been  committed  here  who  have  previously  been  inmates  of  jails, 
houses  of  correction  and  reformatories.  Such  commitments 
tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  school,  which  was  established  to 
separate  as  much  as  possible  the  novice  in  crime  from  the  adept. 

The  difficulties  met  in  establishing  a  new  institution  have 
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been  encountered,  and  while  the  few  months  of  the  school's 
existence  does  not  warrant  any  assertions  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  work,  outside  observers  have  reported  marked 
progress  in  the  "spirit  of  the  school,  and  have  conmiented  favor- 
ably on  the  improved  physical  condition  of  the  boys.  Parents 
and  friends  of  the  lads  have  been  most  kind  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  school  and  its  officers.  Progress  toward  a  good 
school  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  loyalty  of  the  men 
and  women  employed  here.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  their  assistance.  I  also  wish  to  extend  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  assistance  and  encouragement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Shirley,  Mass.,  Nov.  30,  1909. 


HERBERT  F.  TAYLOR, 

Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  TrusteeJi  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Every  boy  upon  his  arrival  at  the  school,  before  being  sent 
to  a  cottage,  is  given  a  thorough  physical  examination,  and  a 
record  is  made  of  his  physical  condition  and  his  medical  history. 

Since  the  school  has  opened  the  majority  of  the  disorders 
treated  have  been  those  arising  from  minor  accidents  and  slight 
disturbances  of  the  digestive  tract.  With  boys  of  this  age  there 
is  a  tendency  to  complain  of  insignificant  troubles  or  to  feign 
illness  to  get  respite  from  work,  which  makes  a  diflScult  problem 
to  solve  without  doing  an  injury  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  the  hospital  building  was  opened 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  very  capable  trained  male  nurse,  who 
has  been  of  great  assistance  in  taking  charge  of  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  the  more  serious  sort  which  have  arisen  since  that 
time.  This  building,  although  small,  is  thoroughly  equipped, 
and  answers  every  need  of  the  institution  at  present.  There 
has  been  but  one  accident  of  a  serious  nature.  A  boy  who  was 
employed  in  the  laundry  caught  his  finger  in  the  mangle  and 
burned  his  hand,  so  that  it  was  necessary  tg  have  him  transferred 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  treatment.  His  hand 
is  now  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  One  boy  was  received 
with  a  fractured  nose,  resulting  in  necrosis  of  some  of  the  bone, 
and  he  was  also  treated  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
The  other  injuries  have  been  of  a  minor  nature,  such  as  boys  of 
this  age  are  susceptible  to.  A  large  number  of  felons,  abscesses, 
boils  and  similar  infected  conditions  have  been  treated. 

The  case  of  a  more  serious  nature  consisted  of  pericarditis 
and  pleuritis  with  effusion,  which  was  a  recurrence  of  an  old 
rheumatic  condition.  This  case  was  treated  by  the  operation  of 
thoracentesis,  with  the  result  of  a  very  good  recovery.  One 
case  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  has  also  been  treated  successfully. 
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Iminediately  after  the  opening  of  the  hospital  building  two 
cases  of  diphtheria  were  detected  by  means  of  cultures,  which 
are  taken  in  all  cases  of  suspicious  sore  throats*  As  soon  as 
the  return  was  obtained  from  the  cultures  everybody  in  the  in- 
stitution was  immunized  by  antitoxin  and  an  epidemic  pre- 
vented. The  dormitory  which  was  occupied  by  the  infected 
boys  was  fumigated,  as  was  tlie  hospital  after  their  discharge. 
There  have  also  been  a  large  number  of  cases  of  tonsilitis,  which 
seemed  to  make  its  way  through  one  cottage  after  another,  and 
which  was  undoubtedly  of  an  infectious  nature.  Otherwise  the 
health  of  the  boys  has  been  very  good. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  school  an  epileptic,  a  tubercular 
patient  and  a  boy  who  at  times  has  loss  of  memory  and  similar 
manifestations  of  some  brain  disturbance.  Undoubtedly  proper 
transference  will  be  made  of  these  patients. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  E.  LILLY,  M.D. 

Shiblet,  Mads.,  Nov.  30,  1009. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1909 : — 

Cash  Acooxtnt. 

Receipts, 
InetittUion  Receipts* 
Sales  :  — 

Clothing  and  materials,         ....  $23  13 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds  :  — 

Cows  and  calves,  $33  00 

Sundries,     .  1,008  60 

1,041  eo 

Bfiscellaneous  receipts  :  — 

Sundries, 34  87 

$1,099^60 


Receipts  from  Treastary  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations  :  — 

Advance  money,  .....  $1,150  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1909,  .  11,494  90 


12,644  90 


Total, $13,744  60 

Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts,  $1,099  60 

BCaintenance  appropriations  :  — 

Three  months'  schedules,  1909,      .  11,494  90 

Advances, 1,160  00 

Total, $13,744  50 

Maintenance. 

Appropriation, $22,000  00 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below),     .......         21,994  76 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Conunonwealth,     ...  $5  24 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor  :  — 
General  administration,  . 
Ward  service  (male),    . 
Ward  service  (female), 
Repairs  and  improvements. 
Farm,  stable  and  grounds,    . 

Amount  carried  fortDord, 


$1,602  52 

636  00 

209  16 

803  64 

1,294  23 

$4,444  55 

•        •        • 

$4,444  55 
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Amount  brought  forward, 


Food  :  — 

Butter,       .... 
Beans.         .... 
Bread  and  crackers, 
Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 
dieese,        .  •  .  . 

Eggs,  .... 

Flour,  .... 

Fish,  .... 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh), 
•  Meats,         .... 
Molasses  and  syrup. 
Sugar,         .... 
Tea,  coffee,  broma  and  cocoa. 
Vegetables, 
Sundries,    .... 


Clothing  and  materials  :  — 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers. 
Clothing,     ...... 

Dry  goods  for  clothing  and  small  wares, 
Furnishing  goods,         .  .  .  . 

Hats  and  caps,    .  .  .  .  . 

Sundries,    ...... 


Furnishings  :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc.. 
Brushes,  brooms. 
Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.. 
Kitchen  furnishings,     . 
Sundries,    .... 

• 

Heat,  light  and  power  :  — 

Coal,  .... 

Oil, 

Sundries,    .... 


Repairs  and  improvements  :  — 
Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 
Klectrical  work  and  supplies. 
Hardware, 
Lumber, 

Machinery,  etc.,  . 
Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc., 
Pliunbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies, 
Sundries,     ..... 


Farm,  stable  and  grounds  :  — 
Blacksmith  and  supplies. 
Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc.. 
Hay,  grain,  etc.. 
Harnesses  and  repiurs. 
Tools,  farm  machines,  etc.,   . 
Sundries,    .  .  .  . 


$205  62 
24  63 
53  59 
77  92 
15  65 
132  78 
894  15 

106  17 
131  45 
906  17 

5  00 
601  16 

107  99 
631  58 
167  15 


$459  52 

1,505  85 

17  33 

71  38 

63  00 

4  27 


$135  00 

50  66 

74  84 

446  79 

32  10 


$1,998  82 
50  12 
39  24 


$4  75 

10  80 

114  28 

64  77 

30  00 

185  57 

151  34 

306  44 


$379  66 
204  55 

2,755  15 

29  35 

216  78 

754  56 


[Jan. 

$4,444  55 


4,060  01 


2,121  35 


739  39 


2,088  18 


867  95 


4,340  05 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$18,661  48 
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Amount  brottght  forward, 


$18,661  48 


Misoellaneous  :  — 

Books,  periodiealflf  etc., 
Chapel  services  and  entertainments, 
Freight,  expressage  and  transportation. 
Hose,  etc.,  .... 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies,    . 
Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra), 
Postage,      ..... 
Return  of  runaways,    . 
Soap  and  laundry  supplies,  . 
Stationery  and  office  supplies. 
School  books  and  school  supplies, 
Travel  and  expenses  (officials), 
Telephone  and  telegraph, 

Water, 

Sundries,    ..... 


Sd4  65 

34  50 

569  10 

92  00 

69  61 

404  00 

68  65 

157  81 

343  52 

151  71 

257  08 

304  20 

144  46 

100  00 

601  00 


3,333  28 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance,      .....        $21,904  76 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Re90vrce8. 
November    cash    vouchers    (paid    from    advance 

money),  ....... 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  on  account 

November,  1909,  schedule,        ....  10,499  86 


$1,150  00 


$11,649  86 


LiabUitie9. 


Schedule  of  November  bills, 


$11,649  86 


HERBERT  F.  TAYLOR, 

Superintendent, 


Examined  and  found  correct  as  compared  with  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

WARREN   A.  MERRILL, 
Astittant  Supervisor  of  Accounts. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  APPROPRIATION 

ACCOUNT. 


Appropriation,  1908, 

.  $85,000  00 

Experts'  sendees,     . 

$56  65 

Stationery,      .... 

15  00 

Surveying  property, 

283  57 

Travel  and  disbursements. 

168  89 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1908, 

$84,475  89 

Appropriation,  1909,         .... 

41,000  00 

Total,      ....... 

•  IOC    47c     Qt\ 

^l^OftiO    09 

Appraisal, 

$16  25 

Architects,       ...... 

3,690  39 

Bedding, 

866  42 

Central  kitchen,  laundry  and  refrigerator,  . 

2,133  00 

Clerical  services,       ..... 

20  00 

Clothing,^ 

410  45 

Contour  plan, 

95  78 

Dynamo, 

205  00 

Engine  and  belting,           .... 

253  17 

Fertilizers,* 

139  60 

FueV 

14  55 

Furnishings, 

4,873  39 

Harnesses,       ...... 

56  70 

TAnd,  including  stock,  crops,  tools  and  buildings^ 

,    45,104  70 

Legal  services, 

182  22 

Live  stock,       ...... 

2,171  00 

Lumber,           ...... 

341  50 

Miscellaneous, 

6  39 

Paint  supplies  and  hardware. 

242  60 

Provisions,*      ...... 

456  13 

Remodeling  buildings,  carpentry,  plumbing 

and 

heating, 

1 

37,751  19 

Salaries  and  labor,* 

1 

1,243  08 

Amounts  carried  forwardy 

$100,273  51  $125,475  89 

1  Before  school  opened  and  before  appropriation  for  mair 

Ltenance  became  available. 
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Anumnts  brought  forward, 

Sewer  system, 
Shoeing  horses. 
Shoes/    . 
Soap/ 
Stationery/ 
Telephones/    . 
Traveling  expenses, 
Wagons, 
Water  system, 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1909, 


$100,273  51  $125,475  89 


101  77 

4,693  32 

25  40 

438  00 

78  05 

5  50 

70  34 

385  48 

145  00 

6,161  00 

112,377  37 

•       • 

$13,098  52 

CHARLES  M.  DAVENPORT, 

Secretary, 


1  Before  school  opened  and  before  appropriation  for  maintenance  became  available. 
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VALUATION. 


ReATj  EflTATB. 

Buildings, 

.  S60,500  00 

Land,  889^  acres, 

.    19,000  00 

Total  real  estate  valuation, 

•                  •                  • 

S79,500  00 

Sewer  and  water  systems, 

•                  ■                  • 

10,854  62 

Personal  Ebtate. 

Beds  and  bedding  in  inmates'  department, 

.    Sl,625  00 

Blacksmith  supplies,         .... 

100  78 

Carriages  and  agricultural  implements. 

.      1,308  50 

Drugs  and  medicines,        .... 

227  77 

Dry  goods  and  sewing  machine. 

40  00 

Fire  apparatus, 

380  00 

Fuel, 

1,360  00 

Furniture  in  infirmary, 

220  00 

Hay  and  grain, 

.      1,766  00 

Library, 

100  00 

Live  stock  on  farm,           .... 

.      4,670  00 

Machinery  and  mechanical  fixtures,    . 

3,164  31 

Musical  instruments,         .         .         .         .         . 

550  00 

Other  furniture  in  inmates'  department. 

571  50 

Other  produce  of  farm  on  hand 

1,090  00 

Other  supplies  undistributed,     .         .         .         . 

1,240  60 

Personal  property  of  State  in  administration  build- 

• 

ing:— 

Apartments, 

200  00 

Administrative, 

2,054  15 

Provisions  and  groceries,  .         .         .         .         . 

1,749  13 

Ready-made  clothing, 

712  64 

School  furniture  and  supplies,    . 

393  48 

Total  personal  estate  valuation,  . 

23,523  86 

Total  valuation,         .         .         .         .         . 

.  $113,878  48 

The  above  is  a  fair  valuation  according  to  our  best  judgment. 


Shiblet,  Mass.,  Nov.  30,  1900. 


MELVIN   W.  LONGLEY, 
HERMAN  S.  HAZEN, 
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LIST  OF   REGULAR  SALARIED  OFFICERS. 


Herbert  F.  Taylor,  superintendent 

George  J.  Newhall,  chef  1  .      i_  *  *      -i 

T^  Tr  XT     i_  11        X         n^  charge  of  family, 

Frances  V.  Newhall,  matron  J 

Frederick  H.  Fowler,  clerk, 

Elmer  I.  Butterfield,  chief  engineer, 

E.  F.  English,  assistant  engineer, 

Martha  S.  Fowler,  seamstress, 

S.  Thomas  Hall,  teacher,    . 

Fred  H.  Wing  and  wife,  in  charge  of  family, 

J.  A.  Reynolds  and  wife,  in  chaige  of  family, 

John  W.  Craig,  night  watchman  (per  year), 

Elizabeth  Whitmore,  housekeeper, 

Frank  A.  Pierce,  detail  officer, 

Fred  L.  Whitcomb,  nurse  and  utility  man,  . 

Leslie  K.  Clark,  instructor  in  carpentry, 

N.  H.  Barrows,*  instructor  in  painting  and  band, 

Edward  S.  Dwyer,*  instructor  in  ironwork  and  blacksmithing 

(per  day),      ..... 

E.  M.  Stanley,  laundry  and  utility  man, 

Edward  T.  Clark,  farmer,  . 

Clifford  Dolan,  dairyman,  . 

Charles  H.  Hughes,  farm  foreman, 

Michael  Taylor,*  teamster, 

Evered  Eisner,  teamster,    . 

,  teacher  . 

,  physician, 

— = — ,  carpenter, 

*  Lives  outside. 

NoTB.  —  Some  othera  have  been  employed  as  extia  help  in  cleaning  up  the  premises; 
and  during  the  coming  year  other  departments  will  be  established,  necessitating  an  exten- 
sion of  the  above  list  somewhat. 


$2,000  00 

rooo  00 

1300  00 

800  00 

800  00 

300  00 

300  00 

600  00 

800  00 

800  00 

300  00 

500  00 

600  00 

800  00 

1,100  00 

2  50 

600  00 

900  00 

480  00 

480  00 

480  00 

400  00 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  BOYS. 


Table  No.  1.  —  Number  received  and  leainng  the  School  for  Four  Months 

ending  Nov.  30, 1909. 


Boys  committed,  .... 

Transferred  to  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
Runaways,  ..... 

Remaining  in  the  school  Nov.  30,  1909, 


.     97 

5 

5 

-    10 


87 


Tabu:  No.  2.  —  Monthly  Admissions,  Releases  and  Average  Number  of 

Inmates. 


Months. 

Admitted. 

Reknsed 
(Trans- 
ferred). 

Averacs 
Number. 

August,       ....... 

26 

— 

14.66 

September, 

28 

2 

39.66 

October 

28 

— 

62.96 

November, 

15 

3 

84.76 

Totals 

97 

5 

60.91 

Table  No.  3.  —  Nativity  of  Parents  of  Boys  committed. 


Fathers  bom  in  the  United  States, 

Mothers  bom  in  the  United  States, 

Fathers  foreign  born. 

Mothers  foreign  bom, 

Both  parents  born  in  the  United  States, 

Both  parents  foreign  bom, 

Unknown,        ..... 

One  parent  unknown, 

Per  cent,  of  American  parentage. 

Per  cent,  of  foreign  parentage,  . 

P^r  cent,  unknown. 


28 

28 

57 

52 

16 

42 

8 

13 

16.5 

43.3 

8.2 
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Naixvity  of  Bays  committed. 


Bom  in  the  United  States, 
Foreign  bom,  . 


89 

8 


Table  No.  4.  —  AvihorUy  for  CommitmerUs. 


By  district  court, 
municipal  court, 
police  court, 
superior  court,    . 
State  Board  of  Charity, 
juvenile  court,    . 

Total, 


41 
11 
27 
6 
2 
10 


97 


Table  No.  5.  —  Domestic  Condition  of  Boys  when  committed  to  the  School. 


Had  parents, 43 

no  parents,       .... 

8 

father, 

15 

mother,    ..... 

24 

stepfather. 

10 

stepmother. 

9 

intemperate  father,   . 

23 

intemperate  mother. 

4 

both  parents  intemperate. 

1 

parents  separated,     . 

6 

attended  church, 

92 

not  attended  school  within  one  year. 

23 

not  attended  school  within  two  years, 

38 

not  attended  school  within  three  years. 

17 

been  arrested  before. 

55 

been  inmates  of  other  institutions, 

30 

used  intoxicating  liquor,    . 

1 

19 

used  tobacco,   .... 

80 

Were  idle, 

2 

Parents  owning  residence, 

15 

Members  of  the  family  had  been  arrested, 

25 

30 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Showing  Literacy  of  97  Boys  committed  to  the  School. 


In  12th  grade, 
In  10th  grade, 
In  9th  grade, 
In  8th  grade, 
In  7th  grade, 
In  6th  grade, 
In  5th  grade, 
In  4th  grade, 
In  3rd  grade. 
Illiterate, 

Total, 


Had  some  manual  training. 


1 

3 

10 

23 

31 

13 

6 

3 

3 

4 


97 
49 
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LEGISLATION    ENACTED   CONCERNING  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 


Acts  of  1008,  Chaptsb  639. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Industrial 

School  for  Bots. 

Be  it  etMcted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
shall,  during  the  month  of  June  of  the  current  year,  appoint  a  board  of 
seven  trustees,  two  of  whom  shall  be  women,  in  whom  and  in  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  vested  the  government  and  management  of  a  school  for 
the  industrial  training  and  for  the  instruction  and  reformatory  treat- 
ment of  boys  committed  thereto.  Said  institution  shall  be  known  as  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  trustees  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  July  following  their  appointment.  Of  the 
trustees  first  appointed  under  this  act  two  shall  hold  office  for  two 
years,  two  for  three  years,  two  for  four  years  and  one  for  five  years,  or 
untU  their  successors  are  appointed;  and  the  governor  shall  appoint 
annually  thereafter,  in  the  month  of  June,  successors  of  the  trustees 
whose  terms  are  about  to  expire,  and  such  successors  shall  hold  office 
for  five  years  from  the  first  day  of  July  next  ensuing.  Said  board  shall 
be  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  taking,  holding  and  investing  in 
trust  for  the  commonwealth  any  grant  or  devise  of  land,  or  any  gift  or 
bequest  of  money  or  other  personal  property  made  for  the  use  of  said 
school.  Said  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase,  in  behalf  of 
the  commonwealth,  real  estate,  with  such  personal  property  as  may  be 
upon  the  same,  as  a  site  for  said  school. 

Section  2.  With  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  charity  the 
trustees  may  erect  new  buildings,  and  may  alter  and  repair  buildings 
upon  the  property  purchased.  They  may  also  equip  and  furnish  build- 
ings so  erected,  altered  or  repaired.  Said  trustees  shall  have  authority 
to  make  all  contracts  and  employ  all  agents  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Their  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  under  the  first  two  sections  of  this  act  shall  be 
paid  from  the  appropriation  for  carrjdng  out  of  the  provisions 
hereof.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  first  two 
sections  of  this  act  the  trustees  of  said  school  may  expend  a  sum  not 
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exceeding  eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  but  no  expenditure  shall  be 
made  under  said  sections  except  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  said 
school  and  for  plans,  until  said  state  board  shall  certify  that  in  its 
opinion  the  cost  of  purchasing  land  and  buildings,  as  aforesaid,  of  alter- 
ing and  repairing  buildings  upon  the  land  purchased,  of  erecting  and 
making  ready  for  occupancy  any  new  building  or  buildings  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  of  furnishing  and  equipping  any  building 
erected,  altered  or  repaired  as  aforesaid,  will  not  exceed  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  total  expenditures  made  and  liabilities  in- 
curred under  .the  provisions  of  said  sections  shall  not  exceed  that 
amount. 

Section  3.  When  the  buildings  are  ready  for  occupancy  the  trustees 
shall  notify  the  governor,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  his  proclamation 
establishing  said  school ;  and  thereafter,  if  it  shall  appear  to  any  police, 
district  or  municipal  court  or  trial  justice  that  any  boy  not  less  than 
fifteen  years  of  age  who  has  been  adjudged  to  be  a  delinquent  child,  or 
any  boy  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age  who 
has  been  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  other 
than  imprisonment  for  life,  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  school,  and 
that  his  welfare  and  the  good  of  society  require  that  he  should  be  sent 
thereto  for  industrial  training,  for  instruction  and  for  reformatory 
treatment,  the  court  may  issue  a  warrant  of  commitment  to  said  schooL 
So  far  as  they  are  applicable,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  all 
provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  commitments  to  the  Lyman  school  for 
boys  shall  extend  to  commitments  to  said  industrial  school.  A  boy 
committed  to  said  school  as  aforesaid  may  be  held  therein  until  he 
attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  the  custody  of  such  boy  shall 
be  in  said  trustees  until  that  age  is  attained,  excepting  during  such 
time  as  he  shall  be  absent  from  said  school  in  the  Massachusetts  reform- 
atory. Said  trustees  may  release  from  said  school  upon  probation  any 
inmate  thereof,  and  may  recall  him  from  probation.  They  may  employ 
such  agents  as  may  be  required  for  the  care  of  such  probationers. 

SiXTTiON  4.  Upon  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the  Lyman  school 
for  boys,  the  trustees  of  said  industrial  school  may  transfer  to  it  any 
inmate  of  said  Lyman  school,  and  may  transfer  any  inmate  of  said  in- 
dustrial school  to  said  Lyman  school  with  the  consent  of  its  trustees. 
The  trustees  for  children  of  the  city  of  Boston  may  transfer  to  said 
industrial  school  any  boy  committed  to  the  Suffolk  school  for  boys  after 
the  passage  of  this  act.  Upon  application  of  the  trustees,  the  prison 
commissioners  may  remove  to  the  Massachusetts  reformatory  any  in- 
mate of  said  industrial  school,  and  upon  a  further  application  may 
return  him  to  said  school.  A  boy  so  removed  to  said  reformatory  shall 
be  subject  to  all  laws  relating  to  the  other  inmates  thereof  until  he  is 
returned  to  said  school.  With  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  the  prison 
commissioners  may  remove  to  said  industrial  school  any  boy  under  the 
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age  of  seventeen  years  who  is  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts  reforma- 
tory. When  a  boy  is  removed  or  returned  under  this  act,  all  mittimuses^ 
processes  and  other  official  papers,  or  copies  thereof,  by  which  he  is 
held,  shall  be  removed  or  returned  with  him;  and  he  may  be  held  in 
the  institution  to  which  he  is  removed  or  returned  until  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  he  was  originally  committed.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  said  industrial  school,  no  boy  who  is  more  than  fifteen  years 
of  age  shall  be  conunitted  to  the  Suffolk  school  for  boys. 

Seotiok  5.  The  trustees  shall  have  general  charge  of  said  school  and 
of  all  its  interests.  They  shall,  from  time  to  time,  establish  rules,  regu- 
lations and  by-laws  for  its  government,  for  the  direction  of  its  officers 
and  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  its  inmates;  and  they  shall  see 
that  its  affairs  are  conducted  according  to  law  and  to  said  rules,  regu- 
lations and  by-laws.  They  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  who  shall 
be  the  executive  officer  of  the  school,  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  governor  and  council,  they  shall  fix  his  compensation. 

Section  6.  Said  trustees  and  the  state  board  of  charity  shall  have 
the  same  rights  and  powers,  be  charged  with  the  same  duties  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  responsibilities  in  regard  to  said  industrial  school 
and  to  the  officers  and  inmates  thereof  as  by  law  are  given  to  or  imposed 
upon  said  board  and  upon  the  trustees  of  the  Lyman  and  industrial 
schools  in  regard  to  the  Lyman  school  for  boys  and  its  officers  and 
inmates.  Sections  six,  seven  and  nine  of  chapter  eighty-six  of  the 
Revised  Laws  shall  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  said  school;  and  all 
other  laws  in  relation  to  the  duties,  powers  and  obligations  of  officers 
of  said  Lyman  school,  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable,  shall  extend  to 
officers  of  the  said  industrial  school. 

Section  7.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  incurred  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  is  hereby 
authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  to  issue 
scrip  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  for  terms  not  exceeding  thirty  years.  Such  scrip 
or  certificates  of  indebtedness  shall  be  issued  as  registered  bonds  or 
with  interest  coupons  attached,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  on  the 
first  days  of  May  and  November.  They  shall  be  designated  on  the  face 
thereof,  Prison  and  Hospital  Loan,  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  gov- 
ernor, shall  be  deemed  a  pledge  of  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  principal  and  interest  thereof  shall  be  paid  at  the  times 
specified  therein  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  or  its  equivalent. 
Such  scrip  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  shall  be  disposed  of  at  public 
auction,  or  in  such  other  manner,  and  at  such  times  and  prices,  and  in 
such  amounts,  and  shall  bear  such  rates  of  interest,  not  exceeding  four 
per  cent,  per  annum  as  shall  be  deemed  best  for  the  commonwealth,  but 
none  of  the  same  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  par  value  thereof.    The 
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sinking  fund  established  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  known  as  the 
Prison  and  Hospital  Loan  Sinking  Fund,  shall  also  be  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguishing  bonds  issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
act ;  and  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  shall  apportion  thereto  from 
year  to  year  an  amount  sufficient  with  the  accumulations  of  said  fund 
to  extinguish  at  maturity  the  debt  incurred  by  the  issue  of  said  bonds. 
The  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  annual  sinking  fund  requirements 
and  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  bonds  shall  be  raised  by  taxation  from 
year  to  year. 

Section  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  June  13,  1908. 

Acts  of  1909,  Chapter  472. 

An  Act  relative  to  Transfers  and  Commitments  to  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Boys. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  state  board  of  charity  shall  have  the  right  to  trans- 
fer boys  in  its  custody  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  years 
to  the  industrial  school  for  boys;  but  no  boys  shall  be  transferred  to 
said  school  by  the  trustees  of  any  institution  without  the  consent  of  the 
trustees  of  the  industrial  school  for  boys. 

Section  2.  For  a  period  of  two  years  after  the  school  is  declared 
open  its  trustees  may  notify  the  courts  of  commitment  when  the  school 
is  full,  and  no  boys  shall  thereafter,  within  this  period,  be  committed 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees;  but  the  courts  of  commitment 
shall  have  during  this  time  the  same  right  to  commit  boys  over  fifteen 
years  of  age  to  the  Suffolk  School  for  Boys  as  existed  before  the  said 
industrial  school  was  declared  open.  Approved  June  4,  1909. 

Acts  of  1909,  Chapter  489. 

An  Act  in  Addition  to  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  Establishment 

OF  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  To  provide  for  finishing  and  equipping  the  industrial 
school  for  boys  provided  for  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  and  for  grading,  and 
a  water  supply,  the  trustees  are  authorized  to  expend  the  further  sum 
of  forty-one  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars  authorized  by  section  two  of  said  act. 

Section  2.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  expenses 
that  may  be  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  treasurer  and 
receiver  general  is  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and 
council,  to  issue  scrip  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  an  amount  not 
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exceeding  forty-one  thousand  dollars,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  thirty 
years,  which  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  four  per  cent, 
per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  on  the  first  days  of  May  and  Novem- 
ber, and  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  loan  already  authorized.  The  sink- 
ing fund  established  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  known  as  the 
Prisons  and  Hospitals  Loan  Sinking  Fund,  shall  also  be  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguishing  bonds  issued  under  authority  of  this  act. 
Section  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  June  11,  1909. 

Acts  of  1909,  Chapter  495. 

An  Act  making  an  Appropriation  for  the  Maintenance  of  the 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  A  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  is 
hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth from  the  ordinary  revenue,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  industrial 
school  for  boys  provided  for  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight;  but  no  part  of  the 
sum  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  available  until  the  school  is  declared 
by  the  governor  to  be  open  and  ready  for  occupancy,  as  provided  for 
by  section  three  of  said  chapter. 

Section  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  June  15,  1909. 


